say that ever ’gainst that season 
in our Saviour’s birth is celebrated 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk 
abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to 
charm, 
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The patio of the. Bellingrath Home, an architectural masterpiece with English, 
French and Mediterranean influence, is a beauty spot the year-‘round. 
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SI WRITE this have 
just returned from a most interesting and 
tewarding visit to Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota, and Indiana. It was my good fortune 
to be driven for miles over the vast expanses 


of these States, so different from my rugged > 


Coast of Maine. 


In Wyoming I had the opportunity to visit 


great ranches—Eaton Ranch, a so-called “dude 
ranch,” the PK Ranch, and the Quarter Circle 
A Ranch at Bighorn, home of the Bradford 
Brinton Memorial, a treasure house of paint- 


Fings, etchings, and sculpture of the Old West, 


such famous artists as Frederic Remington 


d Charles M. Russell. 


By traveling throughout our vast land and 


‘seeing its many splendors, one cannot help but 


be thrilled and love it even more. 

While in South Dakota, I visited St. Mary’s 
School for Indian Girls, supported by the 
Episcopal Church, the DAR, and the CAR, 
and had the pleasure of dedicating the DAR 
History Room in the new building. The hope 


; goes to Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon Cull for their 
individual and combined efforts in character 
building of the Indian students and raising of 


the level of the school educationally. 2 
At Indianapolis, the Indiana Daughters took - 


; me to the home of our first President General, 


Caroline Scott Harrison. It was a happy privi- 
lege for me to wander through the rooms of 


the stately Victorian mansion, amid the fur- 


nishings and ornaments associated with Mrs 
Harrison. 
In a few weeks the hallowed season celebrat- 


_ ing the birth of Christ will be with us. Henry 


Van Dyke has written that it is a good thing 


to observe Christmas Day, that it is a wise 
_ and wholesome custom when men agree to stop 
work and make merry together. But, he says, 


there is a better thing than the observance of 
Christmas Day, and that is keeping Christmas. 

To keep Christmas we should be willing to 
forget what we have done for other people 
and remember what other people have done 


_ for us, and to realize that probably the only 
_ good reason for our existence is not what we 
are going to get out of life but what we are 


going to give to life. 

We should be willing to stoop, considering 
the needs and desires of little children and 
remembering the weakness and loneliness of 
people-who are growing old; to stop consider- 
ing how much your friends love you and ask 
yourself whether you love them enough; and 
to make a grave for your ugly thoughts and 
a garden for your kindly feelings, with the gate 
open. 

My personal greetings and best wishes for a 
Happy Christmas go to each and every mem- 
ber. 

Doris PIKE WHITE, 
President General, NSDAR 


rom books but in spiritual and moral values. 
‘ye 
pie 


A miniature bronze replica of the 
Andrew Jackson equestrian statue in 
Lafayette Square, Washington, D.C., 
is now on display in the Andrew 
Jackson Historical State Park mu- 
seum near Lancaster, S.C. The orig- 
inal statue, one-third larger than life 
size, was unveiled in 1853. A dupli- 
cate was dedicated in New Orleans in 
1856 and a triplicate in Nashville in 
1880. 

The miniature in the South Caro- 
lina park is the gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
David E. Finlay of Washington. Dr. 
Finlay, Director of the National Gal- 
lery of Art from 1938 to 1956, was 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums from 1945 to 1949. 

The replica, a bit over 2 feet in 
height, is one of a number cast from 
the original small clay model fash- 
ioned by Clark Mills. It is made of 
bronze scraps from the three large 
statues. According to Dr. Finlay it 
was probably the property of W. W. 
Corcoran, the great-grandfather of 
Mrs. Finlay. 

Clark Mills, the sculptor, was born 
in Onondaga, N.Y., in 1810. Or- 
phaned at an early age, he ran away 
from his uncle’s home when only 
thirteen. Drifting from place to place, 
he worked as a farmhand, a mill- 
wright apprentice, a cement worker, 
and a plasterer until he landed in 
New Orleans. After a year there he 
made his way to Charleston, S.C. 

In Charleston he worked with stuc- 
co until 1835, when he began mold- 
ing busts from clay. He discovered a 
new method ef making molds from 
the living face. So rapidly and so life- 
like could he make the busts that his 
works were soon in great demand. 

He took up marble cutting. Friends 
began to urge the talented artist to 
go abroad for study. He refused. 
However, he did accept William C. 
Preston’s offer of a round trip to 
Washington to study statuary there. 
On his way he stopped in Richmond, 
where he saw Houdon’s statue of 
Washington—the first real statue he 
had ever seen. 

Inventive though he was, Clark Mills 
was astounded when approached in 
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1848 by a committee with the request 
that he create a bronze statue of An- 
drew Jackson, hero of New Orleans 
and ‘seventh President of the United 
States, for exhibition in Washington, 
D.C. After months of intensive study, 
he produced a small model of Jack- 
son seated on a rearing horse. He 
was commissioned to execute the 
statue, with the promise that old can- 
non captured in the Battle of New 
Orleans be furnished for its making. 

Mills proposed to make the statue 
one-third larger than life size. For a 
workshop site, he chose a piece of 
unoccupied ground near the White 
House. He purchased the famous 
horse, Olympus, from Virginia and 


trained the horse to take the desired 
position. He studied horses—he dis- 
sected horses that he might study 
their anatomy. He procured the best 
likenesses of Jackson he could find. 
At the end of 2 years Mills had 
completed the colossal plaster model. 
Ready to cast the bronze, he learned 
the heartbreaking news that no foun- 
dry in America was equipped to un- 
dertake such a task. Undaunted, he 
built his own foundry, using methods 
of construction never employed be- 
fore. Fire destroyed his shop. He 
rebuilt. He had to train his own work- 
men. He was forced to do much of 
the actual work himself. By October, 
(Continued on page 703) 


A miniature bronze replica of the Andrew Jackson Equestrian statue in Lafayette Square, 


Washington, D.C. 
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ELLINGRATH Gardens and 

home, on the idyllic Isle-Aux- 
Oies River west of Mobile, Ala., are 
now world famous for their incom- 
parable beauty and have been known 
to attract as many as 17,000 visitors 
in one day. 

Such rare loveliness did not just 
happen, but was the creative work 
of the late Walter Duncan Belling- 
rath, who pioneered the Coca Cola 
Bottling Co. in Mobile in 1903, when 
that beverage was yet new on the 
market, and of his wife, Bessie 
Morse Bellingrath, who was, until 
her death, a member of Mobile’s 
Virginia Cavalier Chapter, DAR. 
Mrs. Bellingrath’s unending love of 
beauty led her to plant azaleas in 
the woods around what began as a 
fishing lodge in 1917. The first effect 
was so beautiful that it led the Bell- 
ingraths to consider the possibility 
of creating a wondrously beautiful 
garden from the lush forest around 
them. 


The Seed of an Idea 


When touring Europe in 1927, the 
Bellingraths were enormously im- 
pressed by the formal gardens they 
found there, and on their return to 
Mobile enlisted the aid of George 
B. Rogers, internationally known 
landscape designer and architect, in 
the major aspects of transforming the 
wilderness around their lodge. 

Over the years, the Gardens grew 
in size, and additional acres of wood- 
lands were landscaped and planted, 
developing the Camellia Arboretum, 
Mirror Lake with its rustic bridge 
and walks, and the later construction 
of the Bellingrath home near the site 
of the old fishing lodge. 

The mansion itself was built in 
1935 and was also designed by the 
late George B. Rogers, who in- 
corporated Méediterranean, French, 
and English influences. The decor of 
the interior, chiefly the work of Mrs. 
Bellingrath, represents a blend of 
English Renaissance and Colonial 
America. 

Built of old brick and wrought 
iron, the home, which was opened 
to the public in 1956, after the death 
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The Great Lawn at Bellingrath Gardens, a vast sweep of green, bordered by brilliant Rowers 


and towering oaks. 


of Mr. Bellingrath, houses the fabu- 
lous Bessie Morse Bellingrath Col- 
lection of antique silver, china, and 
furniture, the size and scope of 
which overwhelm the average visitor. 
That the priceless articles within the 
home were lived with and daily en- 
joyed by the Bellingraths seems a 
transport into the fey world of im- 
agination rather than the truth of past 
reality. This was expressed in 1959 
by Charles Laughton, who, touring 
with the First Drama Quartet in 
Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell, said, after 
a visit to the Gardens and home, 
“How can I play the devil tonight 
after being in Paradise this after- 
noon?” 


A Tour of the Bellingrath Home 


In touring the Bellingrath home, 
the visitor will first see the Date 
Parlor, a small room off a flag- 
stoned colonnade where Mrs. Belling- 
raph sometimes received friends. 
The room overlooks the patio and is 
artfully furnished, as are all rooms, 
with every piece a collector’s item. 

There are three magnificently fur- 
nished dining rooms, the - first of 


which is just off the Date Parlor, and 
might well be called the “internation- 
al room,” with its Russian church 
candelabra and Russian teapot, 
Chinese urns, Early American Bee- 
hive candlesticks, hand-decorated 
French china, and English covered 
cups and saucers. Off the drawing 
room is the banquet room, con- 
sidered one of the most impressive 
dining salons in the world. Covering 
the floor is a 250-year-old Aubusson 
rug, handmade in France. The mam- 
moth dining table and its 16 chairs 
were once owned by Sir Thomas 
Lipton, the English tea magnate. The 
assemblage of rare treasures defying 
description includes the silver service ° 
that was the beginning of Mrs. Bell- 
ingrath’s silver collection. 

In comparison with the elegance 
of the others, the porch dining room 
seems simple in its tasteful furnish- 
ings. It was here that Mr. Bellingrath 
was most fond of dining, overlook- 
ing his beloved Fowl River. The 
floor is of mosaic tiles that were 
manufactured in “Mr. Bell’s” own tile 
factory. It is largely covered by a 
vivid Chinese carpet. Large needle- 
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point portraits of Generals Wash- 
ington, Lee, and Jackson are a fea- 
ture of the room and could well be 
valued as an historic addition to the 
collection now being gathered by 
President Kennedy’s wife for restora- 
tion of the White House in Washing- 
ton. 

In the collection room, one finds 
four sets of 22-carat gold-plated serv- 
ice plates, nine complete dinner 
services of the finest china, an im- 
pressive display of Old English silver, 


huge, heavy Sheffield trays, giant 
candelabra, _ intricately wrought 
epergnes, handsomely embossed 


punchbowls (one with a set of 12 
silver cups), and many other items 
that stagger the viewer with their 
magnificence and range. 

Mr. Bellingrath’s large, 
ble bedroom is filled with items of in- 
terest, including an ivory chess set 
with its handsome ebony case inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, a gift of Queen 
Victoria to Paul Morphy, world 
champion chess player of the 19th 
century and a former student at 
Spring Hill College in Mobile. An- 
other feature of great interest in this 
room is a beautiful Mallard chest, 
originally built for Jefferson Davis’ 
grandfather. 

Mrs. Bellingrath’s bedroom, which 
overlooks the patio, is decorated in 
soft pinks and blues and is a place 
of charm and comfort, as well as a 
collector’s delight. The appointments 
include a porcelain and ormulu 
Sevres jewel casque, beautifully 
carved mahogany day bed, and other 
items too numerous to describe. On 
the wall near her bed hangs her DAR 
membership certificate in gold filigree 
frame. 


“Mr. Bell,” as he was known in 
> 


his lifetime and is still referred to 
and Mrs. 


were 


deeply loved and respected by all 


with whom they came in contact. 
Nell Palmer Curran, who, with her 
mother, assisted the Bellingraths in 
their search for treasures for both 
the Gardens and the home, wrote: 


In 1927, our association with the Bell- 
ingraths began. It ended with Mrs. Bell- 
ingrath’s death in 1943. Through those 
16 years, dealing with a wide variety of 
people, we never saw them (the Bellin- 
graths) lose sight of the rights of the 
person from whom they were making a 
purchase. At least two-thirds of the 
articles in Mrs. Bellingrath’s collection, as 
well as the original specimen bushes Mr. 
Bellingrath used in the garden, were pur- 
chased from a descendant of, or the 
original owner. It would be hard to find 
anyone who did not feel they were well 
paid for their cherished possession. 


Portrait of the late Mrs. Walter D. Belling- 
rath, an active DAR member, and co-founder 
of Bellingrath Gardens. 


The Bellingrath-Morse Foundation 


Before his death in 1955, Walter 
D. Bellingrath established the Bell- 
ingrath-Morse Foundation, providing 
that the proceeds received from the 
admission of the public to the 
Gardens and home be used to “aid 


materially in inculcating in the youth 
of our Southland a zealousness to 
preserve our American heritage and 
a firm and unwavering faith in our 
Almighty and Most merciful God, 


In the opening paragraph of the 
instrument of the Foundation, Mr. 
Bellingrath states: 


In the evening of our lives my beloved 
wife, Bessie Morse Bellingrath, and I 
found untold pleasure and happiness in 
the development of the Gardens which 
bear our name. During the past decade 
thousands of our fellow citizens have en- 
joyed the rare and lovely spectacle which 
nature, with our help, has provided in this 
“Charm Spot of the Deep South.” The 
inspiration which we received as we car- 
ried on our work of developing the 
Gardens and the pleasant and appreciative 
reaction of the many visitors to the 
Gardens resulted in plans for the perpetua- 
tion of this beauty, so that those who 
come after us may visit the Gardens and 
enjoy them. In working out our plans, it 
occurred to us that the operation of the 
Gardens would be carried on in a way 
that would continue their existence and 
yet fulfill another worthy objective of 
ours. To this end, I am providing herein 
that the income from the operations of 
the Gardens be devoted to the intellectual 
and religious upbuilding of young men 
and women of our Southland, as well as to 
foster and perpetuate those Christian 
values which were recognized by our fore- 
fathers as essential for the building of a 
great nation. 

It is for these purposes, therefore, that 
I wish to provide in this instrument for 
the establishment of. . . . The Bellingrath- 
Morse Foundation. 


And so it is that the love the 
Bellingraths felt for beauty continues 
to uplift the visitors to the Gardens 
and home and those whom the 
foundation has helped through its 
contributions to designated colleges 
and churches. The lavish and incom- 
parable Gardens and home are a 
“must” on the itinerary of all who 
visit the Deep South, and they are 
open every day of the year. 


The National Society regrets to report the deaths of: 
Candace R. (Theodore) Strawn, May 27. A member of Colonel Arthur Erwin 
Chapter in Florida, Mrs. Strawn was Vice President General 1935-38. State Regent 
of Florida 1924-26. State Vice Regent of Florida 1922-24. 


Adelle B. (Frank G.) Wheeler, September 2. Vice President General 1942-46. 
State Regent of Wisconsin 1939-42. 
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sufficient to say that the public 
records in North Carolina go back to 
approximately 1700. There are some 
records prior to this time in those 
counties that were taken from Albe- 
marle in 1670, namely: Chowan, 
Currituck, Pasquotank, and Perqui- 
mans. There are papers from Albe- 
marle County in the State Archives 
that date back to 1678, which include 
land grants, proclamations, commis- 
sions, petitions, powers of attorney, 
record of Bath County Court, minutes 
of provincial council, 1708-9, and 
some other papers dated and undated. 
These early North Carolina counties 
were located east of the Chowan Riv- 
er and north of Albemarle Sound, in 
the very northeastern corner of the 
State, but originally, they reached 
southward to Pamlico Sound. From 
this area, the State gradually reached 
to the south and west; and, in less 
than 75 years, the State had extended 
to the Blue Ridge Mountains. It is 
necessary to have some knowledge of 
this movement of civilization toward 
the south and west in order to have a 
clear picture of the various counties 
as they reached toward the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 


Pcs ALL practical purposes, it is 


Early Counties of North Carolina 


As the settlements spread west- 
ward, new counties were needed to 
serve the people. By 1700, we had 
the following counties in the north- 
eastern corner of the State: 


Perquimans ................. 1670 
Pasquotank ................. 1670 


Beginning with the year 1740, the 
following counties had been formed 
south and west of the original coun- 
ties already named above: 


New Hanover ............... 1729 
‘Prepared for the Forum of 
Houston, Tex.; read by Mrs. H. E. Mayhew of 


Houston, Tex., at a ow ov ‘of the Forum, Nov. 
9, 1959, Copyrighted by the author. 
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Sources of North Carolina Sach 
—Where To Find Them 


By 1760, the following counties 
had been formed in the period be- 
ginning with 1740: 


Cumberland ................ 1754 
Northampton .............. 1741 
Edgecombe ................ 1741 


I will include the following to take 
up the Revolutionary War, which will 
give us the counties where records 
may be found of Revolutionary sol- 
diers before 1776. Of course, many 
of the soldiers moved about and set- 
tled in other counties from time to 
time, but I would say that most of 
the records that are searched for vet- 
erans of that war will be found in the 
above counties. 


Formation of North Carolina 
Counties, by D. L. Corbitt 


For further information as to the 
formation of North Carolina coun- 
ties, there is a volume that is a neces- 
sity to the researcher, which shows, 
by well-drawn maps, the establish- 
ment of the various counties as they 
spread westward. The volume is The 
Formation of the North Carolina 
Counties, 1663-1943, by David Le- 
roy Corbitt, who has for many years 
headed the Division of Publications 
of the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. This 
book may be purchased from the De- 
partment for $3.00. I know of no 
volume that is more useful in re- 
search work in North Carolina. It is 
found in most of our libraries in this 
State as well as the better libraries 
all over the country. 

If we add the following counties, 
we will have the list up to the Revo- 
lution: 


Mecklenburg ............... 1762 
Losses of Records by Fire or 
Otherwise 


Of the counties that have been 


By Wm. D. Kizziah 
Salisbury, N. 


named, the following have lost rec- 
ords by fire or otherwise for the years 
indicated, meaning that total or par- 
tial destruction had taken place: ; 
Bladen County: Had courthouse fires in 
1800 and 1893, with al- | 
most total destruction of — 
all records. 
Had some losses in 1798 — 
and 1840, but far from — 
total. 
Many records destroyed — 
in 1752 and 1786. ‘ 
Most of records other 
than land records were 
destroyed in 1868, 
cluding most of the wills 
marriage records, court 
minutes, but not the real | 
estate deeds. : 


New Hanover: 


Onslow: 


Hertford Fires in 1832 and 1862 
caused almost total loss 
of records. 

Pitt: Most of wills, marriage - 


records, and court min- 
utes totally destroyed in 
1857. 

Many counties have been formed 
since 1775 from those listed; for data 
on these, I use the three volumes 
published by the North Carolina His-— 
torical Commission (now State Ar 
chives Department) and the Works 
Progress Administration in 1938. 
These three volumes give inventories 
of all records in each county court- 
house and the State Archives. A brief 
history of each county is also given, 
as well as dates when there have been 
losses by fires and otherwise in the 
courthouses. These volumes are out 
of print and are considered indis- | 
pensable by researchers who wish to — 
save time and travel. Often a re- 
searcher may drive several hundred 
miles to find, when he arrives at his’ 
destination, that the records have 
been destroyed, either partly or total- 
ly. These volumes are entitled, The 
Historical Records of North Carolina. — 
I suggest that they be used constantly — 
for reference. 

It is a very rare thing to find a 
complete set of county records in a 
courthouse; in fact I do not know of | 
one in this or any other State that 
has not had losses of some kind. 
Owing to fires, careless public offi- 
cials, and other causes (including 
water damage, rats, and insects), we 
have lost many priceless records. In 
order that the information will be 
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available in this paper, I shall include 
herewith a list of courthouses that 
have been burned. This information 
is not given in many of the best refer- 
ence works, so I will include it here 
because of its great importance. 


Date of fire 

- 1868 (Many wills saved, 
also land records 
all saved; marriage 


County 


bonds lost; some 
court minutes 
saved.) 

1800-93 

1830-35 


Burke 1865 (Burned by Federal 
Army; complete 
loss.) 

1874 (Most records 
saved, except many 
old wills lost.) 


Cabarrus 


Currituck 1842 
Greene 1872 
Guilford — 1872 (Most records 
saved.) 
Hertford 1832-62 
1854 (Most records 


Iredell 
saved; marriage 
bonds lost, as well 
as most of County 


Court Minutes.) 


Jones 1862 
Lenoir 
Martin 
Montgomery 1835 (First 16 deeds 
books lost, and 
most of other rec- 
ords.) 
1889 (Almost total loss 
of records.) 
New Hanover 1798-1819-1840 (Only 


partial loss of rec- 


ords.) 

Orange 1789 (Most of records 
saved.) 

Pasquotank 1862 (Most of records 
saved.) 

Pitt 1857 (Most of records 
saved.) 

Rockingham 1906 (Most of records 
saved.) 

Rutherford 1857 (Most of records 
saved.) 

Sampson 1921 

Washington 1862—1869-1873. 


The loss of the Bladen County rec- 
ords was very serious, as many later 
counties were-formed from territory 
that was formerly Bladen. This is true 
also of Burke County, created in 
1777 from Rowan. 


North Carolina Genealogical 
Reference, by Wallace R. Draughon 


There are thousands of fine books 
in the various libraries in North Caro- 
lina, as well as in most of the better 
libraries all over the country, to which 
reference might be made, but it is 
possible within the scope of this paper 
to give but a few of them. I shall list 
some of those that are the most use- 
ful and helpful to the average r 


searcher. Mr. Wallace R. Draughon 
has published a wonderful volume on 
North Carolina Genealogical Refer- 
ence, which is found in most libraries. 
This book is for sale by the author, 
whose address is Durham, N.C., for 
$5.00. Useful items in this volume 
include the following: 


1. Genealogical records in the libraries 
and archives of North Carolina, listing 
books and other sources of information 
in the following places: 
Greensboro, N.C. Public Library, 
State Dept. of Archives and History, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

North Carolina State Library, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

List of North Carolina County Histories 
(about 60 have been published). 

List of 558 printed genealogies and 
family histories, available at the above 
places and at the University of North 
Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Data to be found in the State Land 
Grant Office, State Library Building, 
Raleigh, N.C. Includes alphabetical 
list of land grants, locations, etc. 

Available records in the U.S. National 

Archives, including passenger lists of 
ships arriving at Boston, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. Also passport applications 
from 1791 to 1905, giving many 
genealogical data. 


Church Records 


List of church records and whom 
to write to for information, including 
the following: 

Baptist: Librarian, Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Episcopal: University of North Caro- 
lina Library, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Quaker (Friends): Librarian, Guilford 
College, Guilford College, N.C. 

Lutheran: Rev. F. L. Conrad, Salis- 
bury, N.C. 

Methodist: Duke University Library, 
Durham, N.C.; Methodist Church 
Archivist, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

Presbyterian: Dr. T. H. Spence, 
Presbyterian Historical Foundation, 
Montreat, N.C. (one of four in the 
US.). 

Moravian: Archivist, Moravian 
Church, Winston-Salem, N.C. (They 
make a charge for research but 
have wonderful records.) 

Evangelical and Reformed: Rev. F. 
W. Snyder, Maiden, N.C. 


Courthouse Records of the Various 
Counties of North Carolina 


The various county officers who 
have charge of the public records do 
not have the required personnel to do 
research work in answer to the great 
numbers of requests that come in by 
mail daily. It is necessary, in most 
instances, to secure the services of a 
researcher to examine the records. 
Over a period of 30 years, I have 
found this by experience. 


Two principal offices in each coun- 
ty courthouse have records that are 
vital to the researcher—the Clerk of 
Superior Court, in each county seat, 
and the Register of Deeds, in each 
county seat. I will list here the more 
important records these two offices 
hold that are usually consulted by re- 
searchers. 


Register of Deeds Office 


All real estate deeds, grants, mortgages 
(cross-indexed as to seller and buyer). 
Maps of real estate (indexed). 

Minutes of the County Court of Pleas 
and Quarter Sessions. This is one of 
the most valuable sources of genealogi- 
cal information, listing jurors, guardians, 
road overseers, county officers, con- 
stables, sheriffs, etc. Also routes of 
roads, appointments of guardians, ad- 
ministrators, executors, names and ages 
of orphans of deceased persons, trials, 
witnesses in court cases, and many other 
vital sources of genealogy and history. 

Land Entry books, giving dates, land own- 
ers, adjoining land-owners, acreage, 
names of streams, and often other 
valuable data used by genealogical re- 
searchers. 

Tax lists. 

Marriage bonds to 1868, when they were 
discontinued and licenses required. 

Records of births since 1913. 

Records of deaths since 1913. 

Soldiers’ honorable discharges, 
Wars I and II. 


Office of the Clerk of Superior Court 


Minutes of the County Court of Pleas 
and Quarter Sessions, which I have de- 
scribed under Register of Deeds Office, 
In some counties it is found in either 
Office, but is properly an item in the 
Clerk of Court’s Office. In most coum 
ties it is found in the Clerk’s Office. 

Appearance Docket, Court of Pleas and 
Quarter Sessions. 

Trial Docket, Court of Pleas and Quartet 
Sessions. 

Minute Docket, Superior Court. 

Trial Docket, Superior Court, = 

Tax lists. 

Settlement of estates. 

Division of estates. 2 

Bonds of county officers. 

Minutes, Court of Equity (usually deals 
with settlement of land disputes); con 
tains valuable genealogical data in 
many instances. 

Special proceedings. 

Record of jurors. 

Records of wills (a most widely used 
source of genealogical information 
Wills name the deceased, usually name 
his survivors, and often relatives, dé 
scribes his property, etc. These are it 
dexed to show all persons named in the 
will). 

Administrators’ bonds. 

Guardians’ bonds. 

Appointments of 
guardians. 

Processioners’ returns, establishing bound 
ary lines between land owners. 

Record of widows’ dowers. 

Marriage bonds (originals or records of 
same, to 1868, when the law wa 
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changed so as to require a marriage 
license instead of the usual bond). 

Record of “permanent registration” under 
the Grandfather clause, usually arranged 
by township. 

Apprentice bonds, when minors were 
“bound out” until they reached maturity. 

Applications for Confederate pensions; 
records of Confederate pensions. 


School Records 


The Superintendent of Schools for 
each county is the custodian of all 
records pertaining to schools, includ- 
ing lists of pupils. Often these are of 
great value in genealogy. 


The McCubbins Collection of 
North Carolina Genealogy 


The late Mrs. Mamie G. McCub- 
bins, of Salisbury, N.C., spent a great 
part of her life collecting material on 
history and genealogy, mostly of 
Rowan County and of central North 
Carolina; but she also collected many 
items of Statewide interest. This col- 
lection was presented, at her death, 
to the Rowan Public Library, Salis- 
bury, N.C. The writer of this paper 
has for several years been indexing 
this wonderful collection as an act of 
public service. Although it is approx- 
imately half finished, it is a most use- 
ful source of information on thou- 
sands of families in this area. It has 
been estimated that this is the largest 
collection of its kind in the entire 
State and contains something like 
150,000 items. Most of the data were 
taken from the Rowan County rec- 
ords that go back for 206 years, but 


a great quantity was also compiled 
from cemeteries, family Bibles, news- 
papers, family records, courthouses 
in various counties, and old people 
who knew many of the events back 
to the Civil War. The Rowan County 
records cover more than 30 other 
counties formed from Rowan. 

The collection is housed in steel 
filing cabinets and in large manila 
jackets, with each jacket indexed on 
the front. A card index is being pre- 
pared showing in which jacket any 
particular family may be found. 
About 12,000 cards have already 
been prepared. The Rowan County 
Court Minutes, dating back to June 
1753, are in this collection; these are 
being typed and run up to 1795. 

Also in this collection are many 
tax lists from the Rowan records. 

The McCubbins Collection is open 
to the public each week day from 9 
to 5 p.m. The library does not do 
research but will help visitors in every 
Way possible. It refers inquiries for 


work to a researcher, usually the 
writer of this paper. The great value 
of this collection is attested by the 
fact that the Mormon Church of Salt 
Lake City had a photographer here 
all summer several years ago to mi- 
crofilm the McCubbins Collection. 
The microfilm is on file at Salt Lake 
City for the use of researchers who 
go there to consult material in the 
great genealogical center owned and 
operated by the Church. 


Valuable Sources of Genealogical 
Data 


We do not have the space to list all 
of the great, numerous, fine genea- 
logical volumes or those that contain 
valuable data, but some will be listed 
that have been found to be the most 
valuable and useful to a great num- 
ber of people who have used them. 

The Moravian Records of North Caro- 
lina, by Adelaide Fries and Dr. Douglas 
Rights. 

Consists of eight volumes, completely 
indexed, giving many family data on the 
Germans who came to Rowan County 
(now Forsyth) from Pennsylvania in 
1753. The colony settled on 100,000 
acres at the present Winston-Salem, then 
in Rowan County. It recorded about every- 
thing that happened, even telling what the 
people had for meals, what the weather 
was, and the visitors from other places. 
The ministers reported on the families 
that they visited all over this area. The 
Moravian Archives at Winston-Salem con- 
tain a great volume of genealogical data. 
A fee is required for a search of the 
records. 

1790 U.S. Census of North Carolina. 

This volume is indispensable for the re- 
searcher. It contains the names of the 
heads of families, listed by counties, show- 
ing the number of males and females 
under age 10, from 10 to 16, and over 
16, with the number of slaves or other 
persons. The compilation is found in 
virtually all.of the better libraries all over 
the country. 

Happy Valley, by Felix Hickersen. 

Contains many genealogical data about 


families in central and western North 
Carolina. 
Rupp’s Thirty Thousand Emigrants 


(index in separate volume). 

This work gives names of persons, 
names of ships, dates, and places of sail- 
ing, and much valuable genealogical in- 
formation. The emigrants were mostly 
Germans from the Palatinate who came 
to Philadelphia from about 1735 and 
later. Found in most libraries in the 
various States. 

Wheeler's History of North Carolina. 

This history supplies much historical 
and genealogical information, listed under 
counties. It is found in most libraries over 
the country. 

Colonial and State Records of North 
Carolina. 

Published by the State of North Caro- 
lina, from original records in this State 
and in England. These are completely in- 


dexed and are found in most libraries. 


Each county has a set in the Clerk of | 
Court’s Office. They contain the 1790 _ 


U.S. Census and lists of Revolutionary 


pensioners and are the finest reference — 


books on the State that have been pub- 
lished. 


Roster of Revolutionary Soldiers of — 


North Carolina. 
Published by the 
American Revolution. Contains all known 


soldiers of this State in the Revolution, | 


with detailed information on some of 
them. This is the most complete list that 


is known, and the volume is completely | 
indexed. It is available in most libraries. 


DAR Lineage Books. 


Completely indexed; found in the larger — 
libraries in North Carolina and virtually — 


all of the States. 


Marriage and Death Records From the 


Raleigh, N.C., Register and North Caro- 
lina Gazette. 
Listed by years, 


cross-indexed, 


complete, they are a wonderful source of 
information that often cannot be found 


elsewhere. These volumes are on file at | 
the North Carolina State Library, as well — 
as in most libraries throughout the State. — 

Land Grants in the Land Grant Office — 


(State Library Building). 


Card index in alphabetical order, and | 


by counties. Usually a plot of the land 


is attached to the grant showing the — 
acreage and, at times, the adjoining land- — 
owners. Photostats may be procured for | 


a reasonable fee. 


Principal Libraries in North Carolina : 


Having Genealogical Information 


Location 
University of North 
Carolina Library 
Duke University Li- 
brary (many data on 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Methodist Churches; 

no research but open 

to public). Durham, N.C. 
Greensboro Public Li- 
brary Greensboro, N.C. 
Charlotte Public Li- 
brary Charlotte, N.C. 
Rowan Public  Li- 


brary (fine genealogi- 
cal collection) 

Wake Forest College 
Library (has many 
data on Baptist 
Churches of North 
Carolina) 
Presbyterian Founda- 
tion (has large col- 
lection of Presbyter- 
ian church and other 


Salisbury, N.C. 


records) Montreat, N.C. 
Asheville Public Li- 

brary Asheville, N.C. 
North Carolina State 

Library Raleigh, N.C. 


Histories of North Carolina Counties . 


The better histories and other helpful — 
volumes on North Carolina counties in- 
clude the following: 

The Mackeys, by Beatrice Mackey. 
of American 


Encyclopedia Quake 


Daughters of the 


and alphabetically, 
from 1799 to 1887. The marriages are — 
and both marriages and — 
deaths cover the entire State. While not — 


deals <a 
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usd 
name 
name 
re itt 
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Genealogy, by William Wade Hinshaw. 

Compendium of American Genealogy, 
by F. A. Virkus (Several volumes pub- 
lished progressively.) 

Kinfolks, by William Curry Harlee (3 
vols.). 

North and South Carolina Marriage 
Records, by William W. Clemens, 1927. 

Some Interesting Colonial Churches in 
North Carolina, by J. K. Rouse. (In 
course of publication.) 

Cyclopedia of Eminent and Representa- 
tive Men of the Carolinas. Vol. 2, 1892. 
Bryant & Fuller, publishers. 

The Lost Tribes of North Carolina, by 
Worth S. Ray. 

The North Carolinian (periodical). 
Wm. Perry Johnson, editor, Raleigh, N.C. 

North Carolina Historical and Geneal- 
ogical Register, by J. B. Hathaway. 

History of Old Tryon and Rutherford 
Counties, by Clarence Griffin. 

Found in most libraries in North Caro- 
lina and better libraries over the Nation. 
These are two very important counties 
from a genealogical point of view. 

North Carolina Wills, Abstracts, by J. 
Bryan Grimes. 

Best cover. the period from 1690 to 
1760, at which time the wills were 
recorded in the various counties. A valu- 
able work that goes back to the very 
beginning of records in this State. Com- 
pletely indexed. 

Abstracts of North Carolina Wills, by 
Fred A. Olds. 

This volume supplements the volume 
above by Grimes, picking up where 
Grimes leaves off (in 1760). 

History of Rowan County, N.C., by 
Dr. Jethro Rumple (1881). 

One of the best that has appeared in 
this State and by an able historian. 

The Rowan Story, by James S. Brawley. 

The second history of Rowan County, 
well written and full of useful data. 

Abstracts of Anson County, N.C., 
Records, by May Wilson McBee. 

A valuable source of genealogy based 
on records of the county that include all 
of western and central North Carolina. 

Abstracts of New Hanover Court 
Minutes, by Alex M. Walker, 1738-1769. 

New Hanover is a very important coun- 
ty because from it have come so many 
other counties to the westward. This 
volume is found in most North Carolina 
libraries, as well as many others in various 


States. Two more volumes have been 
added. 
Williamson €ounty, Tenn., Marriage 


Records, 1800-1850, by Mrs. L. D. Be- 
jach, 43 Belleair Drive, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

This volume is of great value because 
many North Carolina families removed 
to middle Tennessee after the Revolution. 
Other similar records will be of value to 
the researcher. 

Abstracts of Wills, Edgecombe County, 
N.C,; Bible Records of Early Edgecombe; 
Tombstone and Census Records of Early 
Edgecombe County, N.C., by Ruth Smith 
Williams and Margarette Glenn Griffin, 
Rocky Mountain, N.C. 

These contain most valuable genealog- 
ical data concerning North Carolina fami- 
lies. 

Kings Mountain and Its Heroes, by 
Lyman S. Draper. 


This volume contains a vast amount of 
genealogical data concerning Revolution- 
ary soldiers. It is found in most of the 
better libraries. 

County Histories. 

There are histories, and excellent ones, 
of most of the counties of North Carolina. 
These, particularly those covering the 
older counties, will be of great value to 
the researcher for data in any particular 
area or county. The State Library has 
virtually all of those already published, 
and the various city and county libraries 
also are well supplied. 

Files of Old Newspapers. 

While many places have files of old 
newspapers, I suggest that the researcher 
go to the libraries at the University of 
North Carolina (Chapel Hill), Duke Uni- 
versity (Durham), and the State Library 
(Raleigh, N.C.), where larger collections 
are available, as well as much other help- 
ful material. 

Rowan County Public Records, in the 
Courthouse. 

The records of this important county 
are probably the most complete of anv 
in the State, having never suffered a loss 
by fire or otherwise. Some of the records 
recently have been taken to the State 
Archives, where they are available to 
the public. This is true of most North 
Carolina counties—part of the records 
are in the courthouses and part are in 
the State Archives. The three volumes 
of Historical Records of North Carolina, 
available in most libraries, tell which 
records are in each place. These volumes 
should be consulted before undertaking 
research, in order to save time and travel. 

Rowan was taken from Anson in 1753 
and Anson from Bladen in 1749/50. Both 
Anson and Bladen have had losses, mak- 
ing the Rowan records the only complete 
ones for many people who were in Bladen 
and later in Anson and then fell into 
Rowan in 1753. A large WPA project 
did some wonderful work in transcribing 
many of the old records of Rowan Coun- 
ty, including deed books, tax lists, ceme- 
tery records, land-entry books, and many 
other valuable records. These are open to 
the public in the Register of Deeds Office, 
where photostats may be procured if de- 
sired. Over 3,600 pages were copied or 
transcribed, under the direction of Wm. 
D. Kizziah, for 19 years, Register of 
Deeds for Rowan County. 


State Archives and North Carolina 
State Library 


Many counties-have deposited some 
or all of their records of certain types 
in the State Archives at Raleigh, 
where one can save much time and 
effort because records from many 
counties are available at one central 
place. Both offices are closed on 
Saturdays. The State Library has well 
over 4,000 volumes of genealogical 
volumes, as well as microfilm and 
other types of records. 

A free leaflet of 8 pages may be 
procured from the State Department 
of Archives & History, Raleigh, N.C. 


It gives useful information as to the 
records in that department. 

The State Department of Archives 
and History, at Raleigh, N.C., has 
microfilm records of most of the orig- 
inal records of the older counties; 
these have the indexes usually found 
in the older record books, and, in 
some instances, modern index vol- 
umes. The visitor to Raleigh there- 
fore has access to a great mass of 
records which can be searched in one 
central place without the time and 
expense of traveling about over the 
State. A further incentive is the fact 
that both the University of North 
Carolina and Duke -University are 
nearby, giving the researcher the ben- 
efit of several of the finest libraries 
in the Nation within a small area. 

Both the State Library and the 
State Archives Department have the 
United States Census records from 
1800 to 1880, on microfilm, of all 
the counties, with the exception of 
two or three that have never been 
available. This is a time-saving asset 
to those whose time is limited, at the 
same time giving them access to great 
numbers of other records that will be 
found helpful. 

The State Archives Department 
has the largest genealogical collection 
in the State, since it has 100 counties 
to draw from. All researchers visiting 
North Carolina should include this 
and the State Library in their plans. 
When the county of residence is 
known of any ancestor, I suggest that 
the local county records be searched 
first, followed by a search at the 
Archives and State Library. It is 
much easier to trace backward there 
than at the local source in the county. 

After all, most of the records by 
which the researcher may trace a 
family line are county records, made 
in the county where the ancestor lived 
and at the time he was living and 
helping to make the records. In fact, 
he was a part of the history of that 
county—a living actor on the scene. 
I cannot put too much stress on the 
importance of the various county rec- 
ords. They usually reveal the very 
truth that one is seeking and in docu- 
mentary form. Again, I call attention 
to the three volumes, The Historical 
Records of North Carolina, published 
in 1938 by the State Historical Com- 
mission, now the State Department of 
Archives and History. These volumes 
are as important as any that will be 
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F EACH of us would do her part 


— if each of us would accept her 
responsibility, safety on the highways 
could become a reality. Instead, the 
needless killing on American high- 
ways has so long been sustained that 
we endure it much like the world 
endures the thermonuclear bomb. 
How else can we explain the public’s 
apathy to the slaughter and injury 
on the Nation’s highways—figures 
like 38,000 killed and nearly 2% 
million injured during 1960—and the 
economic loss of over $6 billion? It 
is a grim picture, and it will continue 
to be with us in even greater propor- 
tions before we solve this problem. 
With traffic tragedies occurring daily, 
one wonders why we fail to take a 
stand to curb this needless killing. 
Should this enemy be allowed to con- 
tinue to dstroy and maim our citi- 
zenry? Can our resources, so dedi- 
cated to citizenship, including safety, 
be reexamined and rechanneled to 
prevent people from using motor ve- 
hicles to destroy and kill? 

Statisticians tell us that we have a 
long way to go, especially with a 
prediction of 82 million motor cars 
registered by 1966. If the present 
accident rate continues, we are told 
that 53,000 people will die in traffic 
that year—less than 5 years away. 


The Human Element 


If you were to say that the human 
element plays a major role in causing 
accidents, you would not be wrong. 
It is true that poorly engineered 
toads, bad driving conditions, and 
defective cars are also responsible 
factors. But these are controllable to 
a great extent by human capabilities. 
The prudent driver does not speed, 
does not mix drinking with driving, 
and slows on bad roads or when the 
driving situation becomes hazardous. 
In other words, when he is in his car, 
he is like the pilot of a ship or plane 
—he is constantly on the alert, eval- 
uating dangerous situations and ad- 
justing his operation of the car to 
avoid them. He takes proper care 
of his car so that it will give satis- 
factory and safe operation, -- 
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OUR TRAFFIC SAFETY PROBLEMS — 


Engineers and designers have at- 
tempted to put into the blueprint of 
the automobile safe design, comfort, 
and efficiency. The science of manu- 
facturing cars is being improved con- 
stantly, but who has developed the 
science of understanding the human 
operator? As J. D. Mooney, man- 
agement expert, said: “The genius for 
invention, organization, and opera- 
tion characteristic of industrial 
growth was rarely devoted to the 
study of human beings, by and for 
whom the industrial structure was 
developed.” He also stated that the 
attention directed to humans dealt 
with the industrial unit from the gen- 
eral social standpoint rather than the 
individual. 

Yes, we are truly living in an age 
that gives us the gadgets to live 
richly, but for some reason knowl- 
edge of the nature of man and his 
environment we do not have. Perhaps 
if we did, we could survive harmoni- 
ously in this motorized age. 

Since the primary causes of acci- 
dents are traceable more often to 
human behavior and attitudes rather 
than the road or the vehicle, let’s 
take a look at the individual—the 
man (or woman) behind the wheel. 
We know that an improper attitude 
of the driver toward his duties and 
responsibilities and the rights of 
others vynderlies the four major 
causes of accidents. These are speed, 
ignoring traffic laws, violating traffic 
laws and regulations, and driving 
while under the influence of alcohol. 
Can we change or reeducate this 
attitude? Little success has been ex- 
perienced in changing attitudes un- 
less the individual is unsure of his 
own form of behavior. Unfortunately, 
though, too few drivers feel the need 
to change their driving habits. When 
they are convinced by their actions, 
the damage has usually been done. 
Quite obviously, if a person’s attitude 
is to be changed, it can only happen 
when there is the proper atmosphere 
and when there is a strong desire on 
the part of the individual to make the 
change. Methods skillfully employed 
to impress upon the. individual that 
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_ National Chairman, Transportation Committee; 
Pittsburgh Chapter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


his actions are not in line with society 
will yield better results. Certainly, it 
would be much easier to mold the 
teen-ager into proper driving atti- 
tudes than it would be to convince 
the adult that there is a more correct 
way to drive. 


Inadequate Roads 


Another reason for accidents on 
our highways has been our inade- 
quate network of roads for the in- 
creasing number of motorists clamor- 
ing to use them. Recently we wit- 
nessed the passage of the Federal 
Highway Act of 1956. This new sys- 
tem of roads, some 41,000 miles of 
highways, is the most ambitious pub- 
lic works program since the emperors 
of Rome built their 50,000 miles of 
roads over a 500-year period. This 
is certainly one of the most encourag- 
ing signs, for this new interstate sys- 
tem will materially reduce the num- 
ber of traffic accidents that are so 
costly in lives and money. 


Substandard Traffic Courts 


There is another basic cause to be 
added to the list. When the Nation’s 
professional organization of lawyers 
states that 25 million Americans each 
year are losing respect for the law 
because of substandard conditions in 
our traffic courts, we see the third 
basic cause for traffic accidents. How 
can’ we expect a person to improve 
his driving when no one has attempt- 
ed to impress upon him the impor- 
tance of safe driving? 

Since the human element is the 
most important factor in the traffic 
accident picture, we wonder how we 
shall begin to remedy this human 
factor. 

Throughout the United States con-— 
siderable research is underway to 
analyze the personality makeup of 
the man behind the wheel. Through 
the efforts of citizens like yourselves, 
more courses in high-school driver 
education are being offered to eligible 
high-school students. Educational in- 
stitutions and scientific laboratories 
are making every effort to understand 
and cure the human causes of traffic 
aceidents. 
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Good Citizenship a Key to Safety 


As members of our great National 
Society, we must find the way to 
Safety—through good citizenship. 
What has citizenship to do with the 
human factor in traffic accidents? It 
would be wonderful if we had the 
facts to prove the connection. Would 
that we could say with authority that 
the driver who has never had an 
accident is also the one who pays 
his debts, votes on election day, 
works for his community, and never 
cheats on his income tax! However, 
it is so difficult to prove this state- 
ment. We never really have a chance 
to analyze the personality make-up 
of a driver. If you have ever been 
involved in a traffic accident, you 
know that your private life is not 
one of the things that the police or 
judge will question. 

A study of some 1,000 drivers by 
Dr. Earl D. Heath, New York Cen- 
ter for Safety Education, revealed 
that the driver who repeatedly turns 
up in traffic court is likely to be 
young, unmarried, and a job changer 
and has usually been discharged 
from his past jobs. Another interest- 
ing study was made by the Howard 
School of Public Health. The results 
of this study showed these person- 
ality characteristics most clearly re- 
lated to high accident rates: Aggres- 
siveness, antisocial trends, social 
irresponsibility. Now what does all 
this mean in terms of citizenship? 
What are the traits of a good citizen? 
Is he not the person whose makeup 
includes consideration for others, 
stability, love for his fellowman, and 
responsibility for the welfare of his 
community? 

Would injecting better citizenship 
traits into all drivers help cure the 
traffic accident problem? For the 
answer the Nation looks to our Na- 
tional Society for help and guidance. 

Let’s begin with the extreme cases 
first—the accident repeaters. These 
are the drivers who appear in our 
traffic courts over and over again. 
Would not setting up of a traffic- 
court school, where education in re- 
sponsibility and good citizenship 
could be offered to traffic violators, 
be an effective means of curbing the 
accident repeater? 

Not so pleasant to think about is 
the willful violator—the drinking 
driver. Would not stricter penalties 
for driving under the influence of 


liquor make us more appreciative of 
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our citizenship and our privilege to 
drive on the highways? 

And now the problem of the youth- 
ful drivers. How can we do a preven- 
tive program in applying citizenship 
to this group, to whom the automo- 
bile is a symbol of power, freedom, 
and competitiveness? Would not 
courses in high-school driver educa- 
tion, which would include the im- 
portance of good citizenship on the 
highways, help to instill good atti- 


Each day Thy guidance we would ask 

That we may humbly meet our task, 

Give us firm faith and courage too, 

Our loyalty wilt Thou renew; 

Teach us to love our country more, 

Protect our homes from shore to 
shore, 

Show us new tolerance and grace 

That we may sing new hymns of 
praise 

To Thee Dear Lord. 


We ask Thy care, we entrust to Thee 

Our loved ones far across the sea, 

We pray their varied paths Thee 
guide, 

In heart, in thought be near their 
side; 

For through Thy strength and love we 
know 

Their steadfastness 
grow, 

And for that final day of peace 

When strife and death and battle 


shall stronger 


We Thank Thee Lord. 


We praise Thee for our glorious past, 
Our heritage shall ever last, 

Our struggle for democracy 

Shall set at last all Nations free; 
Ring out sweet bells of liberty _ 
From land to land across the sea, 
Again may we more ably live 

And gladly in full measure give 
Devotion Lord to Thee. aR 


Lines by BERTHA WEAKLEY CARRIER 
Rebecca Parke Chapter 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


tudes and habits in the teenage dri- 
ver? You and I—as parents, too, 
have a responsibility in this connec- 
tion. We must impress upon our 
children that poor citizenship, like 
poor sportmanship, is not smart be- 
hind the wheel of an automobile! 

As civic leaders we must remem- 
ber that good citizenship begins with 
ourselves. It is our duty to set the 
example to be followed by our fam- 
ily and friends. 

Are you proud of your acts of 
good citizenship to improve legisla- 
tion for safety in your community 
and State? What action have you 
taken in support of chemical tests 
for intoxication? A more adequate 
State traffic safety budget? Periodic 
motor-vehicle inspection? More ade- 
quate enforcement? High-school dri- 
ver education? Better vision tests? 
And stricter driver-licensing examin- 
ations? 

Speaking about driver licensing, 
do you remember how you got your 
license? Perhaps you took a driver's 
test, then you went into an office, 
answered a few questions, signed 
your name, paid out a small sum of 
money, and walked out—walked out 
with one of the most valuable pieces 
of paper you will ever own. 

Isn’t it interesting that people used 
to get their citizenship papers in 
about the same kind of atmosphere 
early in the century. Perhaps not 
quite so bad, but certainly not in- 
spiring. Then one. day—The Nation- 
al Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, decided there was need 
for a change. Manuals on citizenship 
were prepared and distributed to for- 
eign born people preparing them- 
selves for American citizenship. So- 
ciety members visited Americaniza- 
tion schools throughout the country. 
Today, because of our efforts, there 
is dignity in the naturalization cere 
monies. Because of our work a most 
important item, the American Flag, 
is in evidence. Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if we could inject some of this 
same inspiration and patriotism into 
the business of becoming a driver! 
Perhaps it might be just the taking 
of an oath before the American Flag 
to drive safely and sanely on the 
highways and respect the rights and 
privileges of others who use thos 
highways. 

It would be a tremendous job. 
But the members of our Nationd 
Society, the experts in citizenship, 
are the ones who could do it. 
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a HE SECOND Iowa Society Tour 
of the DAR Schools was held 
from June 16 to June 26, 1961. It 
proved, to the satisfaction of all, that 
103 people can live on three buses for 
11 days—tive, learn, and love it. 
Represented among the 98 women 
passengers were DAR members from 
small towns, farms, and cities, and 
they came in all shapes and sizes. 
The three buses loaded at Des 
Moines, Marshalltown, and Cedar 
Rapids. Anticipation was heightened 
by the assurance that we might “rest 
easy” in the experienced hands of 
our State Regent, Mrs. Sherman B. 
Watson. Lucille Watson faced a 
monumental task that few, indeed, 
of us would choose to tackle. For 
this was to be far more than simply 
a visit to our DAR schools in Ala- 
bama and South Carolina. The route 
as planned would take us into 9 
States (counting Iowa), really 10, if 
allowing for the corner of Virginia we 
cut across, and would include at 
least three other mountain schools 
and some extensive travel back into 
America’s history in all the States. 
Many letters had to be written for 
accommodations, meals, reservations, 
and tickets of admission to shows 
and historic homes, parks, and 
museunts. Also, arrangements were 
made for guides, guidebooks, and in- 
formative literature. Maps of each of 
the nine States, with the specific) 
toutes marked out on each individual 
Map, and tour books were prepared 
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Members of the second DAR School Bus Tour of the lowa Society, June 16-26, 1961 


and our particular Lincoln enthus- 


for each of us, with her name, and 
distributed the first day. 

Quentin Carroll and Jack Thews, 
the two popular drivers on the 1960 
tour, were with us again this year, 
and the third driver, Willard Norriss, 
measured up to them in every respect 
in courtesy, in reliability, and in 
popularity. We also had this year an 
“assistant driver’ Roy Watson, 
Lucille’s teen-age son—who merited 
his own, and equal, rating. If you 
chose to ride on Bus 1, your driver 
was Quentin, and your hostesses were 
State Corresponding Secretary Alice 
Brennecke and State Librarian Mau- 
rine Champion. If you went on Wil- 
lard’s bus, No. 2, you were watched 
over by an Honorary State Regent, 
Erma Owings, and a chapter regent, 
Zana Holland. Or, if you boarded 
Bus 3, with Jack as your driver, you 
were greeted by State Recording 
Secretary and Tour Treasurer, Lillian 
Burd, and State and Tour Historian, 
Pauline Corey. Name tags were ready 
for us and attractive white buttons 
with the blue DAR insignia. Identifi- 
cation cards were tucked into our 
purses; specially printed notepads 
and our blue song books were ready. 

Our first stop was the New Salem 
State Park in Illinois. This was only 
the first of many visits we made to 
places hallowed because of their as- 
sociation with Lincoln. In the course 
of the tour, we retraced virtually all 
his life before he became President, 


iasts “lived it up”. Again, we loaded — 
and counted off and then across Illi- _ 
nois we tooled, stopping for our 
evening meal in Newton. 

Back to our buses we _ went, 
counted again, and took off for the 
few miles between us and the good 
beds in Vincennes. And, now, our | 


roster was complete, for it was here _ 


that Miss Virginia Johnson of — 
Charleston, W. Va., National Chair- — 
man of the Program Committee, 
joined our party. The next morning, 
with Mrs. Ellwood Ramsey, regent of 
Frances Vigo Chapter in Vincennes, 
and Mrs. Glenn Wheeler, State 
Treasurer of the Indiana Society, as 
our guides, we visited historic Vin- 
cennes, our highlight being the home 
of William Henry Harrison of Tippe- | 
canoe fame, which is owned and was _ 
restored by Frances Vigo Chapter. | 
After luncheon, we were off again, _ 
this time through Kentucky and Ten- 


nessee. An escort from the Tennes- 


see State Patrol picked us up just out- 
side Nashville and led us to the fish- 
ing dock on the banks of Old Hickory 
Lake for a real treat—a Tennessee 
fish fry, outdoors. Again, we loaded, 
counted heads, and pointed for the — 
Hermitage Hotel in Nashville. That — 
evening, it was fun to attend the | 
Grand Ol’ Opry, real country-style 
entertainment. 

Now it was Sunday morning, and | 
off we went to visit The Hermitage, 
home of Andrew Jackson and his be- _ 
loved Rachel. Back at our hotel again — 
for luncheon, we were greeted by 
Mrs. Theodore Morford, 
Regent of Tennessee, who brought — 
us her warm welcome and the good 
wishes of her State Society; then we 
departed to follow the sirening motor- _ 
cycle policeman on a quick tour of _ 
the city. What a thrill to go through © 
the red lights with three huge buses _ 
...all in a row! 


Reunion at K.D.S. 


About 5:00 P.M., we climbed | 


Gunter Mountain. Jack and Quentin 
had not forgotten Kate Duncan 
Smith and were as excited as any of 
us. As we drew up at the front of the 
school, it was clear that the school 
had not forgotten us, either, for there 
was a welcoming group and cries of 
greeting going both ways as we began | 
to disembark. We were greeted by 

Mrs. Lee Allen Brooks, State Regent 
of the Alabama Society, and im- 


mediately she became “Kit” to all | 


of us 


Mrs. John McDermott of the | 


State 
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Guntersville Chapter was there, and 
behind the broad smile was Walter 
Ned Cary, Executive Secretary of the 
school. The Head Bookkeeper, Mrs. 
Murlee Holliman, was on hand, and 
so was the principal, Mr. J. O. 
Hamner. Mr. and Mrs. Smith Fallaw 
of Birmingham were there (Mrs. 
Fallaw is the National Chairman of 
the Student Loan and Scholarship 
Committee), and many other loyal 
friends of the school all joined to 
make us feel welcome. We were so 
sorry not to see Mrs. Henry Grady 
Jacobs, Chairman of the Board of 
K.D.S., who was attending a very ill 
sister, and P. M. Wilder, Head of 
Vocational Agriculture and friend 
extraordinary, who was absent from 
the campus on a teaching mission. 
What a reunion! Then, warned by 
“Kit” that dinner was nearly ready, 
we scurried to our assigned rooms 
and gathered later at the lunchroom 
for a truly magnificent and luscious 
meal of fried chicken, light-as-a- 
feather hot rolls, and every con- 
ceivable sort of trimming supplied by 
the Tidence Lane (Scottsboro) and 
Heroes of Kings Mountain (Gunters- 
ville) Chapters. We needed no urg- 
ing to “have another biscuit” as we 
began to fill our plates again. 

The next morning, when we 
gathered for breakfast, we noticed, 
for the first time, a big bulletin board 
arranged with the pictures of Lucille 
and all Iowa’s State Officers, with a 
big-lettered legend that read, THE 
PEOPLE OF GUNTER’S MOUN- 
TAIN WELCOME YOU. We were 
deeply touched, and grateful for the 
affection so demonstrated. We learned 
that Mrs. Cary planned this effective 
greeting for us. 

We spent the entire morning see- 
ing the school thoroughly and were 
specially excited to see the Doris 
Pike White Gymnasium standing 
against the piney woods background. 
And, then . . . our Basket Dinner! 
What can I possibly say to describe 
this? All my best words were used up 
last year, trying vainly to do justice 
to its wonderful flavor and to the 
munificence and generosity demon- 
strated so convincingly by the fine 
people to whom K.D.S. is a source of 
learning and inspiration and the heart 
of community life. The entire surface 
of a table approximately 125 feet 
long was covered with dishes and 
dishes of food. New features had 
been added, we found. Last year, 
Jack was heard wishing for a dish- 
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pan-size plate, that he might more 
fully take advantage of the delectable 
offerings. This year, all four men 
were presented with bright dishpans, 
with their names emblazoned on the 
sides. It is a wonder they did not 
burst! 

We made our farewells reluctantly 
. . . farewells to the mountain’s peo- 
ple, to the campus, to the school 
people, and to all who contributed 
to our pleasure and to our comfort. 
Sadly, we headed down the mountain 
and across the State. Then, as our 
hearts grew lighter again, we entered 
the “Gates of Opportunity” that led 
to the Berry Schools and College. 
After our excellent dinner, Dr. John 
Bertrand, President of Berry, and his 
assistant, Dr. Inez Henry, made us 
all feel welcome and told us of the 
school. The next morning the rains 
came; but under the guidance of Dr. 
Henry and Mrs. Lillian Farmer, we 
toured the school, and how we all 
loved “Possum Trot”! To many, this 
was a long awaited dream; and, with 
Dr. Henry telling of the school while 
we sat on the wooden benches, we 
felt Miss Martha Berry was once 
again standing there. (Who is to say 
that she wasn’t?) It was our privilege 
to visit the gracious mansion of Oak 
Hill; and then, after a luscious lunch- 
eon, we boarded our buses and left 
for Tamassee amid showers and 
heavy clouds. 

Rain at Tamassee 

What would ordinarily be a 414- 
hour trip turned into an 814-hour one 
for us. The rain poured, the black- 
topped roads were slick, thick fog 
descended upon us, the windshield 
wipers fell apart, and we crept along 
at a very slow, a very cautious, but a 
safe pace. So, at a very late hour 
(9:30 P.M.), we arrived at Tamas- 
see DAR School and found Dr. 
Ralph Henry Cain, raincoated and 
umbrellaed, out to greet us at the bus 
doors. How good the big, attractive 
dining hall looked to us! There we 
were met by our most hospitable 
South Carolina friends: Mrs. Charles 
B. Richardson, Jr., State Regent of 
the South Carolina Society; Mrs. 
Richard E. Lipscomb, Vice Presi- 
dent General; Mrs. Ralph Henry 
Cain; and many other DAR members 
and officials of the school. How tooth- 
some was the roast beef dinner, kept 
warm for us for nearly 4 hours. Noth- 
ing, surely, can be so cheering to the 
weary traveler as to find a welcome 
like this at journey’s end. 


Wednesday, June 21, was Lucille’s 
birthday, but it was filled with rain 
and a “rainy” rain it was, too . 
literally coming down in sheets. A 
tour of the campus was impossible, 
so the Story of Tamassee was told 
to the members in the Auditorium, 
and from there we went to the South 
Carolina Cottage for a warm recep- 
tion in our honor. The highlight for 
Lucille was to again see Marshall 
Nichols, an alumnus who is now in 
Clemson University. She has worked 
hard and long for music scholarships 
for this capable, likable, handsome 
young man. He sang for us, including 
“Happy Birthday” to her, and played 
the piano. Iowa’s Daughters enjoyed 
seeing and hearing him, since they, 
too, have contributed to his scholar- 
ships. It is somehow fitting that, as 
the buses drew away from the 
campus, our last glimpse of Tamas- 
see should be Dr. Cain gallantly 
standing in the rain to wave us off 
with a farewell smile. It is the fervent 
wish of every Iowa Daughter that we 
will see him for many years when we 
return to Tamassee, “the Place of 
the Sunlight of God.” 


Journey Through the Mountains 


All through the rain we traveled 
to Cherokee, N. C., but as we arrived, 
out came the sun! Boundary Tree 
Motor Court was again our stop, and 
how glad we were to see Mr. Berk- 
heimer, genial host and manager. 
This was one of our nicer stops, with- 
out a doubt. Again, we drove to the 
stores that evening to browse about. 
The baskets were such a temptation, 
and so were the hats! 

We left the next morning, crossing 
Newfound Gap, with its glorious 
scenery, and arrived in Gatlinburg 
for a memorable afternoon, night, 
and next morning’s stay. Good ac- 
commodations, good food, delightful 
shopping, and marvelous scenery 
filled us to the brim. But, onward we 
went, over Clinch Mountain, with 
more glorious views, and to Lincoln 
Memorial University at Harrogate, 
Tenn., where Dean Livesay and his 
staff made us welcome. Amid this 
memorial to our beloved President, 
and with the delightful “Southem 
fried-chicken dinner” in our memories 
(and our stomachs), we reluctantly 
bade them farewell and crossed Cum- 
berland Gap to Middlesboro and out 
night’s accommodations. 

Saturday morning, June 24, we 
rode through the lovely Cumberland 
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Mountains, stopping at Renfro Val- 
ley, so well known to all of us on the 
radio Sunday mornings. After some 
delightful “looking” and “buying”, 
we set off for Berea, arriving there 
for a delectable luncheon at the 
Boone Tavern, complete with spoon- 
bread, hot biscuits, and a pecan 
torte. (Oh, my ailing diet!) Dr. 
Francis Hutchins, President of Berea 
College, arrived to welcome us, and 
then again we were off for a “full” 
afternoon. 


A Pause in Kentucky 


A quick stop at Danville to view 
historic Constitution Square and a 
more leisurely stop at Harrodsburg 
to see Old Fort Harrod were memo- 
table, indeed. Then, on to Bardstown, 
Ky., to spend Saturday evening. En 
masse, we attended “The Stephen 
Foster Story”, a drama given out- 
doors under a beautiful Kentucky 
moon. Even though we were a bit 
chilly, we listened reluctantly to the 
finale and knew that again we had to 
board our buses for our trip back to 
our beds and blankets. The manage- 
ment declared that evening Iowa 
Night and welcomed the State 
Regent, her State Officers, and all 
members of the Iowa Society. 

On Sunday morning, June 25, 
Mrs. J. W. Hammond of the John 
Fitch Chapter, accompanied by Mrs. 
James Arnold and Mrs. A. D. Steely, 
rode in our buses to show us the his- 
toric and important places of interest 
in Bardstown. Of course, the high- 
light was our delightful and leisurely 
visit to the State Shrine, “My Old 
Kentucky Home”. This was an espe- 
cial delight after seeing “The Stephen 
Foster Story.” Our next stop was at 
Hodgenville, to visit Lincoln’s Birth- 
place. This is a beautiful memorial 
to our “Man of the Ages”. 

And then, via Kentucky turnpike 
to Louisville, where we were met by 
our patrolmen, who escorted our 
caravan of three huge buses through 
busy Sunday traffic. Time was taken 
for us to see Churchill Downs, and 
our members were delighted to be al- 
lowed to roam there at their will, 
even to stepping into the “Winner’s 
Circle”. And, now, goodbye to Ken- 
tucky, and hello to Indiana as we 
crossed the Beautiful Ohio and j our- 
neyed back to Vincennes. ‘ 


Back to Indiana 


What fun to be again met by 
friendly Mrs. Ellwood Ramse 
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of the Frances Vigo Chapter, and to 
be whisked to Grouseland, home of 
William Henry Harrison when Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, for a part in the 
reception that honored Mrs. Charles 
F. Stone, National Chairman of the 
American Music Committee and also 
our Lucille and her State Officers. 
Delicious punch, delightful rooms, 
hospitable new-made friends, and 
warm, warm Hoosier hospitality made 
this one of our more pleasurable ex- 
periences; to some, it was the high- 
light of their trip. Our sincere thanks 
to the Daughters of Vincennes. 


Memories of Lincoln 


Monday morning dawned bright 
and sunny, and we said good- 
bye to our new “Iowan”, Miss Vir- 
ginia Johnson of West Virginia. But 
through Illinois we rode, arriving in 
Springfield for a stop at Lincoln’s 
home and museum and then on to 
his tomb, a never to-be-forgotten 
view amid a beautiful expanse of 
green. After this tour, we do, indeed, 
all feel as though we are now a part 
of his life, having seen his birthplace 
(Hodgenville), where he lived and 
practiced law as a young man (New 
Salem), his home (Springfield), and 
finally his resting place (the tomb). 

But we are not quite home yet, 
even though only about 200 miles 
separates us from Iowa’s borders. 
One final stop is to be made at the 
Haeger Pottery Plant in Macomb, III. 
I will let you imagine this picture in 
your mind’s eye . . . 102 individuals 
all in one showroom delighted with 
pottery and “just not able to pass 
up such a bargain”!! How the buses 
groaned when they started off after 
this stop! But on we went to Donnell- 
son, Iowa, and our last dinner to- 
gether. There we bade goodbye to 
our members and drivers, since it was 
here the three buses separated, each 
going to its own destination. Our 
grateful thanks were expressed to our 
fine drivers and to our hostesses on 
the buses, and, of course, to our 
State Regent. 


Tour Statistics 


Perhaps you will be interested in 


a few statistics. There are 86 chap- 
ters in Iowa, and now representatives 
of 58 of them, or 67 percent, have 
seen our schools; 11 State Chairmen 
of the 25 committees, or 44 percent, 
have been with us, and 9 out of 10 
of the State Officers, or 90 percent 


_ State Officer: Mrs. William H. Collings, 
Dubuque. 
_ Donald Huntoon, Dubuque. Chapter re- 
gents: 


have visited the schools on Iowa's 


tours. Surely Iowa is now a well-in- 
formed and interested State. Can any 
other State do better? Sixty-three dif-_ 
ferent pieces of literature and maps 
were handed out to each of our pas 
sengers on this trip alone, a stagger 
ing sum of 6500 pieces, weighing 5— 
pounds for each tourist. So, we were > 
educated as well as amused and en-— 
tertained on Iowa’s tours. 

It is good to be home again, but 
we will never again be quite the same — 
individuals who left 11 days ago. Ou 
eyes have seen the glory of ideals 
brought into living, working, and ef-— 
fective, concrete being. Can we ever 
forget, or fail in our appreciation of, 
these schools and the needs that they 
try so successfully to fill? Kate Dun-— 
can Smith DAR School, Tamassee 
DAR School, Berry Schools and Col 
lege, Berea College, Lincoln Memo 
rial University, and the Pi Beta Phi 
Settlement . . . each one of them 
founded for, and dedicated to, the 
altogether noble purpose of bringing 
enlightenment into the lives of fellow 
Americans. We had a marvelously 
good time, yes! But, each of us will 
discover within herself a feeling of — 
rededication to this same purpose. 
Everyone will contribute in whatever 
manner she is able, to uphold the 
goals of these founders—and now 
there are 102 more of us. 


Members of Tour 


Those fortunate to be members of 
the Second Iowa Bus Tour to the — 
Schools and their chapters were: 

State Regent: Mrs. Sherman B. Watson, 
Ashley; Honorary State Regent: Mrs. 
George L. Owings, Spinning Wheel. State 
Officers: Mrs. William Eugene Burd, 
Marion Linn; Mrs. A. L. Brennecke, 
Marshalltown; Mrs. Flournoy Corey, May- 
flower; and Mrs. Maurice K. Champion, 
Lucretia Deering. National Chairman: 
Miss Virginia B. Johnson, John Young, 
Charleston. District Director: Mrs. H. H. 
Lamb, Waterloo. State Chairmen: Mrs. 
Carl F. Bartels, Dubuque; Mrs. Genevieve 
Braun, Francis Shaw; Miss Nadine Fill- 
more and Mrs. A. O. Harstad, Ashley; 
Mrs. Maunis I. Godbey, Jean Espy, and 
Mrs. Dan P. Ward, Spinning Wheel. Past © 


Past District Director: Mrs. 
Mrs. John H. Alvine, Winfield; 
Mrs. W. F. Douglass, Candlestick; Mrs. 
L. M. Gangestad, Mary Brewster; Mrs. 
George Holland, Jean Marie Cardinell; 
Mrs. Charles Hollingsworth, Dubuque; 
Mrs. Tom Potter, Mary Ball Washington; 
Mrs. Aletha Redman, Pilgrim; Mrs. Fred- 
erick J. Schueler, Ashley, and Mrs. 
Everett Williams, Nathaniel Fellows. 
Chapter members: Miss Eva Armstrong, 


(Continued on page 728) 
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As the joyous holiday season ap- 
proaches, we are once again reminded 
that “Christmas is for children.” It 
is said, over and over again, in the 
sparkling eyes and eager smiles of 
youngsters crowding the toy depart- 
ments of stores, helping the grown- 
ups with holiday preparations at 
home, earnestly bending over their 
carefully chosen Christmas presents 
for the other members of the family, 
and excitedly unwrapping their own 
gifts when Christmas arrives at 
last. 

While exchanging gifts is stressed 
at Christmas as the symbol of our joy 
for God’s gift of His Son, Juniors 
throughout the country contribute in 
the same spirit of generosity to the 
Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund dur- 
ing all 12 months of the year. In fiscal 
1960-61, total contributions to this, 
the Junior Membership Committee’s 
only national fund-raising project, 
reached $6,752.39. Proceeds from 
the 1960 Continental Congress 
Bazaar added $550.00 to this 
total. 

In the same spirit in which the 
contributions were made to the Fund, 


$3,600 was allocated to each of our 
own DAR schools, Kate Duncan 
Smith and Tamassee. At Kate Dun- 
can Smith the funds are being used 
for the medical program for the 
school, to meet the health needs of 
the children and their families through 
medical care and the salary of the 
school nurse. Tamassee uses its share 
of the Helen Pouch Scholarship 
Fund for scholarships for boarding 
students. 

The Juniors earn their contribu- 
tions to the Fund in a variety of ways. 
Many sell notepaper, which is avail- 
able from two suppliers who work 
with the committee in this joint effort. 
Some sell engagement books, wrap- 
ping paper, candy, dishcloths, or 
other locally popular items. Bazaars, 
white elephant sales, card parties, 
fashion shows, silver teas, and auc- 
tions help the Juniors swell the Fund. 
And Juniors in every part of the 
country send articles to the Con- 
tinental Congress Bazaar to add their 
bit to the Fund in this way. Many 
chapters include the Fund in their 
budget to support the committee 
work and to encourage their own 


By Brussock 


ra National Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


Juniors. All of these gifts, large or 
small, are important, both in the dol- 
lar amount and in the efforts they 
represent. 

The Juniors also express their year- 
round Christmas spirit through spe- 
cial State and local projects, most of 
which are for children. These include: 
sending boxes of used clothing to 
the schools; individual scholarship 
awards; gifts of books to libraries, 
either local or at one of our schools; 
financing of repairs on buildings at 
our schools; obtaining toys and cloth- 
ing for local needy children; and pro- 
viding the funds for a playground at 
Tamassee. 

In all of these activities the Juniors 
work hard to make their gifts pos- 
sible, for they realize that, as Christ- 
mas is for children, so too their 
Christmas spirit of giving grows in 
the children whose lives they help to 
mold. While each of us is preparing 
for Christmas, let her remember our 
special Junior project, the Helen 
Pouch Scholarship boys and girls, 
and through them help keep this 
year’s Christmas spirit living in a the 
months ahead. 


A pioneer program of major educational significance has been 


Successful Experiment in Statewide Cooperation Between | Schools and 


Industry Sets Nationwide Precedent 


successfully launched in New Jersey on a State-wide basis, fol- 
lowing a 2-year trial period. Under the auspices of the Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation, leading New Jersey industries have 
joined hands with the State Board of Education in a pilot project 
that points to new Nation-wide directives in the crucial field of 
science and mathematics education. 


Groundwork for the cooperative experiment had been laid as 
early as 1956, fully 1 year before the launching of Sputnik 1, 
with formation of a Committee on School-Industry Coopera- 
tion. Created for the purpose of formulating essential goals 
and workable cooperative methods, the committee comprised 
teachers of science and mathematics from throughout the state 
on the one hand, and representatives of such key-based New 
Jersey industries as Esso Research and Engineering Company, 
the Bell Telephone Company, Merck & Company, and the 
Radio Corporation of America on the other. The necessary 


funds for a provisional 2-year period were donated by 26 indus- 
tries and administered by the foundation; essential office facili- 
ties were provided by the educators. 


Today, the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation reports that the 
resultant 2-year program, inaugurated in the Fall of 1958, has 
been incorporated as an integral part of New Jersey secondary 
school operation. School-industry cooperation will continue as 
a regular function of the New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion’s responsibilities—a milestone in science education. 


The educational significance of the project is summed up by 
George Probst, Executive Director of the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation: 


What goes on in nearly every science classroom can be 
helped directly by the industries local. to every State. The 
palpable feel of science in action .. . is the great adventure 


that can offer to the student. 
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South, there is no more remark- 
able and romantic story than that of 
the life of Douschka Pickens. This 
story was related some years ago by 
Brig. Gen. George F. Alford, Con- 
federate veteran, member of the 
Texas Legislature and prominent 
business man in his native State. In 
his youth, he lived in Nacogdoches 
and attended the old academy there. 
Among his schoolmates was _ the 
beautiful Lucy Petway Holcombe, 
daughter of Col. Beverly LaFayette 
Holcombe, a Virginian, who had 
gone to Texas and, in the early days 
of the Republic, built himself a brick 
mansion in the pinewoods. According 
to the general’s story, Lucy Hol- 
combe was the most beautiful girl in 
Texas and a very brilliant young 
woman, who became a belle of the 
South and infatuated all who met 
her. General Alford had intended to 
marry her but during the gold rush 
of the 1840’s went to California and 
was away from home for some 
months. While he was away, Lucy 
Holcombe was sent east to finishing 
school and there met and married 
Francis Wilkinson Pickens of South 
Carolina. 


Career of Francis W. Pickens 


Francis W. Pickens was the son of 
Governor Andrew Pickens, Jr., of 
South Carolina and the grandson of 
the famous Gen. Andrew Pickens 
of Revolutionary fame. He was edu- 
cated at Franklin College, now part 
of the University of Georgia, and at 
South Carolina ‘College, now the 
State University. He was also trained 
in the classics by his distinguished 
father. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1828; he be- 
came a partner of Eldred Simkins of 
Edgefield and later married his 
daughter, who died after several 
years, leaving him four daughters. He 
then married a Miss Dearing, who 
soon died, leaving one daughter. 
Then he met and married the 
beauteous Lucy Holcombe. 

The large country estate of Pick- 
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the annals of the Old 


he Amazing Story of Pease Pickens 


ens was near Edgefield and was 
known as Edgewood. Here he lived 
and entertained in the lavish style 
of the aristocratic families of the 
Old South. He had inherited wealth 
from both parents and had acquired 
more by his three marriages. He was 
influential in the politics of his native 
State and was a passionate States’ 
righter; he became a member of the 
State Legislature and later went to 
Congress. In both bodies he made 
speeches on States’ rights, slavery, 
foreign relations, and treasury re- 
forms that marked him as a leader 
in the country. 

Soon after his third marriage, he 
was offered the post of Ambassador 
to Russia by President’ Buchanan 
and, at the insistence of his young 
wife, accepted it and went to St. 
Petersburg. There he is said to have 
served with no great distinction, but 
his wife became extremely popular 
in the society of that capital. So fond 
of her was the Czarina Catherine, 
wife of Czar Alexander II, that when 
Mrs. Pickens’ child was to be born, 
she invited her to move into the 
palace of the Romanoffs in order that 
the royal physicians might attend her. 
This she did and on May 24, 1858, 
there was born to her a beautiful 
little golden-haired, blue-eyed girl. 

When ‘the day for christening of 
the child arrived, the Czarina claimed 
the privilege of being her godmother, 
and when the officiating church 
dignitary asked, “What shall this 
child be called?”, she replied, “She 
shall be named Douschka.” This 
means, in English, “sweet little darl- 
ing.” So she was christened, but, in 
accordance with Russian royal cus- 
tom, she was given a multiplicity of 
names—Douschka Olga Neva Fran- 
cisca Eugenie Dorothy Pickens—but 
was always called by the Czarina’s 
pet name—Douschka. 

The stay of the Pickens family in 
Russia was not long, for on the day 
in November 1860 when Abraham 
Lincoln was elected President of. the 
United States, Francis Pickens was 


of South Carolina 


and returned jee to jon the out- 
break of the Civil War in his own 
State and to play his important part 
in the historic events of those 
troubled days. 


Douschka’s Childhood and Girlhood 


According to the general’s story, 
Governor Pickens was invited by 
General Beauregard to inspect the 
fortifications in the forts along the 
waterfront at Charleston just before 
the attack on Fort Sumter. He took 
with him his wife and little Dousch- 
ka. When the preparations were 
finished and the first gun was to be 
fired, the general took the 3-year-old 
child in his arms, placed a lighted 
match in her fingers, and told her to 
apply it to the fuse. Thus she is 
credited with firing the first shot of 
the war; however, this story is dis- 
puted by Miss Anna Holcombe 
Smith, historian of the Holcombe 
family and a niece of Lucy Hol- 
combe Pickens. 

Another dramatic story of Dousch- 
ka’s childhood is told. It is said that, 
during the latter part of the war, 
while Charleston was under bombard- 
ment by the Federal gunboats, one of 
Douschka’s half sisters was being 
married in old St. Michael’s Church. 
The wedding ceremony was in prog- 
ress, with the bride and groom at the 
altar. Douschka, serving as flower 
girl, stood by her sister, holding a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers. Sudden- 
ly, just as the groom took the bride’s 
hand in his, waiting to hear the words 
that would make them man and wife, 
a cannonball tore through the wall of 
the church, struck the bride full in the. 
breast, and killed her instantly. Her 
lifeblood was spattered over the white 
dress and lovely flowers of Douschka. 
Surely this was one of the most tragic 
weddings in all those tragic years in 
Southern history. 

During the war, Lucy Holcombe 
Pickens sold the jewels that had been 
given her by the Russian royal family 
to outfit a regiment in the Confeder- 
ate Army; and a friend of the family, 
C. C. Memminger, who was Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury in the Confed- 
erate Cabinet, caused her picture to 
be printed on the 1864 $100.00 bill. 
This picture has been ascribed to 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis, but is said to 
be that of Lucy Pickens. 


Postwar Life of Douschka Pickens 


After expiration of his term as 
Governor in 1862, Pickens retired to 
Edgewood, where he lived the life he 
loved—that of a country gentleman; 
however, his fortunes had been great- 
ly reduced by the war and by lavish 
spending. He died on January 25, 
1869. On his death bed he called his 
former slaves around him, chose the 
oldest for his pallbearers, and gave 
into their keeping his wife and little 
Douschka. Mrs. Pickens lived at 
Edgewood for many years and here 
Douschka grew to womanhood. She 
developed into a woman quite as 
beautiful as her mother. By special 
enactment of the State Legislature, 
she was named the “Child of South 
Carolina.” 


During the dark days of Recon- 
struction, the Negroes of Edgefield 
threatened an uprising against their 
former masters. One night there ap- 
peared in the streets of Edgefield a 
band of 1,500 red-robed figures on 
horseback. They rode silently up and 
down the streets many times. At their 


head rode a slight, red-robed figure. 


This was Douschka, who had become 
an expert horsewoman. After this 
demonstration, the Negroes gave no 
more trouble. 

As the years went by, Douschka 
assumed responsibility for running 
the large plantation, which had once 
maintained 100 slaves. She estab- 
lished a system of paying the freed 
slaves a bonus in accordance with 
their production. 

Later Douschka married Dr. 
Dugas, a banker of Augusta, Ga., 
and by him she had three children— 
Lucy Frances Pickens Dugas, Louis 
Alexander Dugas (who died at the 
age of 14), and Adrienne Dorothea 
Rebecca Dugas. 

While on a visit to her mother at 
Edgewood, she died and was carried 
to her grave by the same faithful 
Negroes who had been her father’s 
pallbearers. They laid her beside him 
under the oak trees at Edgewood. 
When the casket was opened for a 
last look at the face of this remark- 
able woman, observers saw about her 
neck a beautiful jewel given her on 
the day she left the palace of the 
Romanoffs. 

Miss Anna Holcombe Smith, pre- 
viously mentioned, is authority for 
the details of the children of Dousch- 
ka. She stated in a letter written in 


1959, that Lucy Frances Pickens 
Dugas married Sen. Benjamin. Till- 
man of South Carolina, but later di- 
vorced him. After the divorce, she 
took back her maiden name and had 
the name of her daughter, Sarah Till- 
man, changed to be the same as her 
own—Lucy Frances Pickens Dugas. 
There was an older daughter, 
Douschka Tillman. Miss Smith stated 
that, a few years ago, Lucy Frances 
Pickens Dugas and her daughter of 
the same name were living in Arling- 
ton, Va. Miss Smith was said to be 
writing a book on the life of her 
amazing Aunt Lucy. 

Surely, in all the history of our 
country, no other woman has been 
a participant in so many dramatic 
and historic incidents as did this 
daughter of the Old South. 

* * * 

In doing research for a history of her 
great-great-grandparents, William and 
Sarah Pickens Henry, the author ran 
across various references to Douschka 
Pickens and decided to trace them. She 
unearthed the facts contained in this 
story. 

This history of the Henry family has 
been published, and may be obtained 
from the author, Mrs. Susie B. McDaniel, 
Ringgold, Ga. 

It contains, in addition to lists of all 
descendants of this couple that could be 
obtained, historical sketches of the Henry, 
Pickens, Houston, and Van Swearengen 
families, all of which tie in with Colonial 
history. 


New Indian Program 


In an address before employees of the Bureau of Indian Affairs on September 26, 1961, — 
the Secretary of the Interior stated that three basic objectives of the new Indian program — 
were: (1) Maximum Indian economic self-sufficiency; (2) full participation of Indians in 
American life; and (3) equal citizenship privileges and responsibilities for Indians. However, 
aid from the Indians themselves is crucial to achievement of these objectives and their 
approval must be secured before programs are commenced. : 


Termination (of Federal responsibility) was not even considered in drafting the program; __ 
when the objectives of the program are attained, termination will cease to be a factor. auee 


Improvement in the lives of Indians on the reservations is a prime factor. In addition, sup- 
port will be given to Indians who wish to hold their land and even to acquire more land | 
when they can use it productively. About 40,000 tracts, worth about $180,000,000 all told, © 
are lying idle because of the heirship problem. ze 


To care for its proposed program of Indian improvement, the Bureau requested an appro- 
priation of $140,000,000 for the fiscal year 1962; the appropriation for the fiscal year 1952, 
which at that time included health and sanitation activities, was $68,000,000. 


The latest addition to current proposals to designate certain areas of the United States — 
as National Seashores is the Sleeping Bear region in Michi 
forests, crystal clear lakes, and a large offshore island.” 


The National Park Service, sponsor of the proposal, states that Sleeping Bear National — 
Seashore would include 77,000 acres, 11,000°of which is water surface of inland lakes. It | 
Stretches along the most scenic part of the Lake Michigan shoreline and goes for 37 miles 
along bays and bluffs, beaches and dunes, in a continuous panorama on the northwest coas 
of Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QUESTION: Does the regent leave the 
chair when an appeal is made from her 
decision or ruling? 

ANSWER: No. The presiding office does 
not leave the chair during an appeal, but 
handles the appeal. The chair opens the 
case by putting the question of the appeal 
on the floor and, after giving the reasons 
for the ruling, calls for debate from the 
chapter. The question is always “Shall the 
decision of the chair be sustained?” never 
“Shall the chair be sustained?” The chair 
closes the debate just as the prosecuting 
attorney closes a case and then takes the 
vote. The vote differs: A majority vote 
sustains the chair, a tie vote sustains the 
chair, and the chair may make the tie. 
There is an old form I like very much: 
“Shall the decision of the chair stand as 
the judgment of the assembly?” (Elegant, 
isn’t it?) 

QUESTION: If a member believes the 
regent does not announce the vote cor- 
tectly on a voice vote, what can be done? 
ANSWER: Call for a division of the 
house. It is handled in this fashion: 

Member: “I call for a division of the 
house.” 

Regent: “A division has been called for. 
All voting in the affirmative, please rise. 
(After counting the votes): Be seated. 
Those voting in the negative, please rise. 
(After counting the votes): Be seated. There 
are 30 votes in the affirmative; 15 votes in 
the negative. The affirmative has it, and 
the motion is carried.” 

It is well to remember that a call for a 
division of the assembly may be applied 
only to a viva voce vote or show of hands. 
(R.O.R., p. 95, lines 9, 10, 11.) 
QUESTION: Do we have an Approved 
Schools Committee, and if we do not what 
shall we call the committee that formerly 
had that name? 

ANSWER: The name is now DAR School 
Committee. This change was made by the 
National Board of Management on April 
16, 1960. In “DAR” we no longer use 
periods. The DAR MAGAZINE carries 
Minutes of the National Board of Man- 
agement meetings and should be in the 
hands of every chapter officer and mem- 
ber. The subscription price is only $2.00. 
QUESTION: Do you advise a revision of 
Chapter Bylaws? 

ANSWER: Yes, I do, unless your Bylaws 
follow the pattern of the model bylaws 
in the DAR HANDBOOK, 1960 Edition. 
Bylaws are like your clothes—they need 
altering from time to time by. amend- 
ment and at other times require a genéral 
overhauling, such as a revision. Would 
that all chapters would adopt, with neces- 
sary modifications, the model form! 
QUESTION: Are minutes required to be 
handwritten? 

ANSWER: Certainly not. If you will read 
the note at the bottom of page 248, 
R.O.R., Robert speaks of “copied-into the 
permanent record.” The minutes can be 
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Prom the Desk of 


the National Parliamentarian | 


By Herberta Ann Leonardy, Registered Parliamentarian 


copied either by hand or typewritten. On 
page 250, he says that, at some annual 
conventions, a stenographer is employed 
as an assistant to the secretary. It is com- 
mon knowledge that stenographers type 
notes, The Courts would take judicial 
notice of this fact. We do not know where 
the idea came from that minutes must be 
handwritten, but you will certainly not 
find such a statement in our Parliamentary 
Authority. 

QUESTION: May a chapter be disbanded 
for cause? 

ANSWER: Yes, a chapter may not only 
be disbanded, but may be reprimanded or 
suspended by the National Board of Man- 
agement if found guilty of violation of the 
Rules of the National Society or of action 
discrediting the organization. (National 
Bylaws, Art. XVII, Sec. 4.) All decisions 
in such proceedings shall be by ballot vote 
and shall require a two-thirds vote of 
those present and voting. 

QUESTION: Is the National Society in- 
corporated? 

ANSWER: The first certificate of incor- 
poration was for a period of 20 years. The 
present Act of Incorporation by the Con- 
gress (Public Law 19) has been amended 
a number of times, largely to permit the 
holding of real and personal property of 
greater value. Why not read the Act of 
Incorporation that appears in the forepart 
of your National Bylaws? 

QUESTION: Should a chapter be incor- 
porated under the laws of the State in 
which the chapter is located? 

ANSWER: Not unless the chapter wishes 
to own property, and in that case it is 
necessary for the corporation papers to be 
drawn according to the laws of the State 
in which the chapter is located. The laws 
of the several States vary, and it is neces- 
sary to employ an attorney who is fa- 
miliar with the corporate law of your 
State. It is not necessary for either a chap- 
ter or a State organization to obtain per- 
mission from the National Board of Man- 
agement to incorporate. When the trans- 
action is completed, the Organizing Secre- 
tary General should be so notified by the 
State Regent, who in turn reports the fact 
to the National Board of Management. 
QUESTION: What is the origin of the 
office of Secretary? 

ANSWER: The word originally came 
from the Latin secretum, which means 
“a secret”, and therefore meant one who 
attended to correspondence, records, etc., 
of a private and confidential nature. Since 
most of our chapters do not have any 
carefully guarded secrets, the meaning of 
the word has broadened and is usually 
applied to the officer who keeps the rec- 
ords and other papers that pertain to the 
business and activities of the chapter. The 
duties are now spelled out in our adopted 
parliamentary authority, Robert’s Rules of 
Order Revised (pp. 244-247), or these 
duties are modified by the Bylaws of the 
chapter. 

QUESTION: When does a plurality vote 


elect a candidate to office? 
ae A plurality never elects, except 


_ when there is a rule to that effect. (R.O.R., 
QUESTION: Is there such a motion as a 
motion to censure? ie 
ANSWER: Yes there is such a thing as a 
motion to censure. It is usually used when 
the presiding officer will not put motions 
to vote or is malicious or incompetent. 
The member making the motion of cen- 
sure not only states the question but 
should also put it to vote and then declare 
the vote. The member does this standing ‘ 
on the floor of the assembly and does not sw 
go on the platform. (P.L. pp. 497, 498, 
question 243.) 

“A motion to ratify may be amended 
by substituting a motion of censure, and 
vice versa, when the action has been taken 
by an officer or other representative of 
the assembly.” (R.O.R., pp. 173, 174.) 
This motion is debatable and has the pe- 
culiar property of opening the entire ques- 
tion to debate. Acts of other officers may 
be censured, but the motion is handled 
by the chair. If a motion to censure is on 
the floor, the motion may be amended by 
striking out the word “censure” and in- 
serting the word “thank”. The word is an- 
tagonistic but germane. Both words relate 
to opinion of certain conduct. (R.O.R., p. 
144, lines 11-15.) 

QUESTION: Our chapter postponed a 
motion until our next regular meeting. 
When should the motion come up? 
ANSWER: A matter postponed to the 
next regular meeting would come up 
under unfinished business because it be- 
comes a general order of business. (R.O.R., 
p. 262.) 

QUESTION: Is the motion to reconsider 
a vote always debatable? 

ANSWER: No. The debatability of the 
motion to reconsider is determined from 
the motion to which it is applied. (R.O.R., 
p. 157.) If the motion had had the pre- 
vious question ordered or was not a de- 
batable motion, then the motion to recon- 
sider the vote is not debatable. 
QUESTION: Our chapter voted early in 
the Spring to have a picnic on September 
17 for the purpose of celebrating Consti- 
tution Day. At the September meeting we 
found it was impossible to have the picnic 
and nothing had been done toward having 
the picnic.. What could we do to relieve 
ourselves of the responsibility? 
ANSWER: You had a choice. Since noth- 
ing had been done, you could have voted 
to rescind the motion. Without notice, this 
would require a two-thirds vote. You 
could also have used another incidental 
main motion to POSTPONE THE PICNIC 
on September 17 for the purpose of cele-’ 
brating Constitution Day indefinitely. This 
requires a two-thirds vote. 

Both motions are incidental main mo- 
tions, and both require a two-thirds vote 
in the affirmative to carry. (P.L., p. 14.) 
You are not postponing the motion; you 
are postponing the event. It is the inci- 
dential main motion to postpone indefi- 
nitely and not the subsidiary motion to 
postpone consideration of a question in- 
definitely. 
QUESTION: What is the significance of 
the mace? 
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This month, December, we cele- 
brate the blessed season of Christ- 
— mas. It is fitting that we again give 
thanks to God for His greatest gift 
to mankind, our Saviour, Jesus 
_ Christ. We are grateful to Him for 
the many blessings, both spiritual 
and material, which we enjoy in the 
United States. We remember also 


- with grateful hearts our forefathers 


_ who acknowledged God as the source 
of their freedom and natural rights 


and who sacrificed their lives and 


fortunes to the end that the land of 
their descendants should forever be 
a free and independent Nation. 

Material prosperity, such as the 
world has never known before, has 
been the fruit of the protections af- 
forded generations of Americans as 
they lived secure in the enjoyment 
of their Constitutional rights. So 
secure have they been that they for- 
got the truth that eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. While the 
American people slept in June 1960, 
the Senate and House of the Con- 
gress of the United States enacted, 
without a public hearing, a law 
creating the United States Citizens 
Commission for NATO. Delegates 
selected by this Commission are 
meeting in London with their coun- 
terparts from other NATO nations 
to select a meeting place for a Con- 
vention to be attended by members 
of NATO Commissions from these 
respective countries. 

The National Chairman of Na- 
tional Defense, NSDAR, has written 
a booklet, Two-Faced NATO, which 
tells you in the words of leading 
Constitutionalists in this country 
why the creation of this Commission 
is fraught with peril for the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This 
booklet was compiled with the hope 
of awakening and educating the peo- 
ple of this country concerning the 
true character of NATO, and to re- 
veal, before it is too late, the aims 
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Constitution. 


of those who have already been 
partially successful in transforming 
the NATO Military Alliance from 
its original form into a regional arm 
of world government. Whether they 
will be able to accomplish this pur- 
pose will depend entirely on whether 
the American people and the Con- 
gress are alerted and take vigorous 
action to reject the transformation 
of the United States from a sovereign 
Nation of sovereign States to a de- 
pendent appendage of a superstate 
called “Atlantic Community.” 

Copies of Two-Faced NATO are 
now on sale at National Defense 
Headquarters, 1776 D Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for 50 cents 
a copy—3 for $1.25. It is of the 
utmost importance that you study 
your copy of Two-Faced NATO and 
see that everyone of your acquaint- 
ance who is interested in preserving 
the United States of America as a 
Constitutional Republic, a free, in- 
dependent, and sovereign Nation, 
has an opportunity also to read 
Two-Faced NATO. 

The United States needs allies, but 
it cannot allow them to form its 
policy, since their interests are not 
always ours. It is time that we formed 
our policy according to our own in- 
terests. We know that European na- 
tions, to which we shall probably be 
asked to bind ourselves economical- 
ly and politically, have not the same 
regard for the principles which have 
made this country the great free 
Nation it is today. 

Once before, when the Connally 
Amendment was threatened in 1960, 
the American people told the Con- 
gress in no uncertain terms with 
thousands of telegrams, letters, and 
phone calls that they would not ac- 
cept any change in the Amendment 
which would have forced this coun- 
try to surrender-its sovereignty. You 
must act now as individuals as you 
did then to inform yourself about 


Elizabeth Chesnut Barnes 


this newest and gravest threat to our 


Senator Fulbright, Chairman of 


_ the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee, has declared that the North 
Atlantic nations, in which he includes 
the United States, must give up some 
of their sovereignty in order to meet 
the communist challenge. As Chair- 
man, his views today bear great 
weight with the Foreign Relations 
Committee as they did when the 
question of the Connally Amend- 
ment was debated only a year and a 
half ago. Repeal was, however, de- 
feated, and a resounding victory 
recorded for those who cherish the 
benefits of Constitutional Govern- 
ment. Tremendous forces again will 
be opposed to you as they were 
then, but we can overcome them if 
we recognize the crisis and plan 
effectively to meet it, bearing in mind 
that For evil to triumph, good men 
need only do nothing. 

Christmas, that blessed season ob- 
served throughout the Christian 
world as a time of rejoicing in the 
birthday of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, is also the time when 
we exchange gifts with our friends 
and loved ones as a symbol of the 
Great Gift of God to all people. 
Some of our members have sug- 
gested that they would like to send 
Two-Faced NATO as one of their 
gifts this year, stating that unless we 
bestir ourselves at once, we may 
never again know the blessings and 
joys of Christmas in a free and in- 
dependent America. 

Resolutions adopted by the Con- 
tinental Congresses of our National 
Society have expressed vigorous op- 
position to any form of world gov- 
ernment, totalitarianism, or the wel- 
fare state. We have pledged alle- 
giance to the United States of Amer- 
ica, a sovereign Nation of sovereign 
States, and deplored and rejected 
any violation of the word and intent 
of its Constitution. Our Constitution 
will survive only if the people who 
love it fight harder and more skill- 
fully than its destroyers. 

Elizabeth Chesnut Barnes. 
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[Charles K. Pulse is a prominent at- 
torney in Cincinnati, Ohio. In giving his 
permission to reprint, he wrote that his 
article developed directly out of two talks 
that he made on the subject, first before 
the John Marshall Chapter, NSDAR, 
Louisville, Ky., and later at the Cincinnati 
Chapter, NSDAR. 

After reading this article, Frank E. Hol- 


Sman, former President of the American 


Bar Association and an authority on Con- 
stitutional Law, stated: “It is one of the 
clearest and most informative presenta- 
tions of the issues involved that has come 
to my attention. The author, in analyzing 
the issues, has in my opinion, produced a 
masterpiece of clarity and persuasion.”] 
* * 


Under the Charter of the United 
Nations, an International Court of 
Justice was established which, as a 
principal organ of the United Na- 
tions, was intended to function under 
the provisions of a so-called statute 
made a part of that Charter. 

This World Court is composed of 
15 members, or judges, of which 
only one is a citizen of the United 
States. 

Three of these judges are, for the 
present time, from commonlaw 
countries—the United States, Great 
Britain and Australia; the majority 
are from countries whose legal 
principles and concept of govern- 
ment are completely foreign to our 
own. It is not required that they be 
lawyers or have judicial experience. 

Although Mr. Stettinius, who was 
Secretary of State at that time, de- 
clared that the Charter jealously 
guarded and protected national 
sovereignty, and in no sense con- 
tributed to a plan of World Govern- 
ment, the Internationalists and 
World Government enthusiasts have 
not remained satisfied with that 
understanding. 

Article 2, Sub-paragraph 7 of the 
United Nations Charter specifically 
prohibits the United Nations from 
intervening in matters which are es- 
sentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any State; nor does it re- 
quire members to submit such mat- 
ters to the World Court. This sounds 
encouraging and as though the indi- 
vidual, the American citizen, -need 
have no fear of the operations of 
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AND THE DANGERS © 
OF TREATY LAW 


By Charles K. Pulse 


this international, judicial body. Yet 
we cannot be too certain about that 
protection. 

The World Court is in no way 
bound or guided by any definite 
rules or system of law such as the 
common law or the American law of 
constitutional government. It is en- 
tirely free to make up its own rules 
and to render any judgment its mem- 
bers can agree on. Incidentally, it 
also follows the idea that legal prece- 
dents may be ignored, or also be 
bolstered by literature, psychological 
treatises, psychiatric treatises, sci- 
entific journals, and so on, without 
respect to the background of the 
source. It approaches the guise of a 
legislative body, in that it issues 
“advisory opinions” to the United 
Nations organization that assume the 
authenticity of statutory law. Stu- 
dents of International law claim that 
it has authority to determine its own 
jurisdiction. 

* * * 

At the time that the United Na- 
tions Charter was ratified by the 
United States Senate, there was very 
little dispute or debate over the 
ratification of the Charter. However, 
when it came time to file the accept- 
ance of the United States to the 
jurisdiction of the World Court (and 
incidentally, the members of the 
United Nations do not automatically 
become subject to the World Court’s 
jurisdiction but have to show an 
affirmative acceptance either to a 
specific case or a general accept- 
ance), when that matter came up in 
the United States Senate on a resolu- 
tion to enter a general acceptance to 
the jurisdiction of the World Court, 
we have to thank Providence that a 
number of senators, suspecting that 
internationalists were laying plans 
to have the United Nations exercise 
the powers of a World State, gave 
critical consideration to the matter. 

So, on August 3, 1946, by a 51 
to 12 vote, the Senate wrote in what 
is known as the Connally Reserva- 
tion, which provided and provides 
that the World Court’s jurisdiction 


“shall not apply to disputes with regard 
to matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States, as determined by the United 
States.” 

That saved our rights and much 
of our liberties for the time being. 
But there is no rest for patriots; 
these six words can be repealed by 
the same body that insisted on put- 
ting them there, namely the United 
States Senate. 

For a time after 1946, there were 
fulminations and proposals of the 
internationalists, some of them mem- 
bers of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and others who were eminent 
public servants, to eliminate those 
six words “as determined by the 
United States.” But then in 1948 
and after, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations formulated its 
“Declaration of Human Rights”— 
and also a Genocide Convention, and 
other conventions as well, which, it 
was intended, should be ratified as 
treaties, and through the means of 
which the United Nations could in- 
terfere in our domestic affairs to the 
extent of defining, determining and 
changing the rights of American 
citizens as guaranteed by our own 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

The debate over these matters 
and the patriotic indignation that 
most of them generated caused the 
opponents of the Connally Resolu- 
tion to subside temporarily. How- 
ever, only two years ago in 1958, 
some internationalists, followed by 
Senator Humphrey in the Senate, 
and with the approval of Secretary 
Herter and President Eisenhower, 
resurrected the idea of the repeal 
of the limitations of the Connally 
Reservation, and Senate Resolution 
94 resulted. Fortunately for us, this 
resolution has been temporarily de- 
feated. 


But it will be back again; soon. 
* * 


You say, “Why was there such a ee 


furor over this World Court matter; | 
over a matter which would be of in- 
terest only to international lawyers; 
why should we, who live here in 
Louisville or Cincinnati, be con- 
cerned about such an item?” 

As patriotic American citizens we 
are concerned with anything that 
reflects upon our national sover- 
eignty, anything that is likely to take 
away some of our blood-bought 
rights and privileges as citizens of 
this Great Country. 
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Neither the United States Gov- 
ernment nor any of its citizens have 
any right to bargain away or give 
away any of the sovereignty of the 
United States or any of the rights 
and privileges of the citizens of the 
United States. These are in sacred 
trust for future generations. Quoting 
the late Senator Robert A: Taft— 
“Fundamentally . . . the ultimate purpose 
of our foreign policy must be to protect 
the liberty of the people of the United 
States. . . . To achieve that liberty we 
have gone to war, and to protect it we 
would go to war again. Only second to 
liberty is the maintenance of peace.” 

(A Foreign Policy for Americans) 

Supposing we decide to discon- 
tinue foreign aid to some communist 
or neutralist nation now receiving it, 
and that nation sued us in the World 
Court because we were hurting its 
economy. Since, under the terms of 
the United Nations Charter, we have 
already pledged ourselves to promote 
full employment and social and 
economic progress for all people, 
who is to say that the World Court 
would not consider it an interna- 
tional dispute, especially since our 
own State Department in 1950 de- 
clared that there is no longer any 
real difference between domestic and 
foreign affairs? 

Or suppose, under some of the 
provisions of the Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights which the United Na- 
tions has adopted, that the World 
Court should decide to insist that 
the right to private property be sub- 
ject to complaint filed before it by 
some communistic government. 

We have had a lot of trouble 
about segregation in this Country. 

Suppose the United Nations or 
some country encouraged by the 
Covenant of Human Rights should 
appear before the World Court and 
bring a suit against the United States 
based on the segregation issue as an 
international dispute. 

Remember, the United Nations 
has been persistently endeavoring to 
interfere in the South African dif- 
ficulties and is now head and heels 
immersed in Congo troubles. 

The Panama Canal could create 
a live issue. Senor Castro or some 
other enemy of the USA could ap- 
pear before the World Court and 
challenge the right of the United 
States to maintain its proprietary in- 
terest in the Panama Canal. 

Only recently, under pressure from 
Panama and our own “liberals,” we 
have flown the Panamanian flag 
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alongside our own Flag in the Canal 
Zone. Now we learn that certain 
Panamanians are demanding the 
political incorporation of the Zone 
into the adjoining Panamanian State. 

There are many domestic mat- 
ters that could be covered in this 
kind of situation, such as the text 
books taught in our schools, tariffs 
which affect international trades and 
trade barriers, matters of social legis- 
lation, not only in the United States, 
but in the individual states of this 
Country, economic legislation, labor 
legislation, health and_ socialized 
medicine, immigration, yes, the 
whole field of human endeavor. 

But, you say, “Surely that can’t 
be. The United Nations would never 
dare to interfere in the domestic af- 
fairs of the United States.” Let me 
give you some instances— 

In 1948, two cases were decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. One of the cases came from 
Missouri, one from Michigan. They 
involved the validity of “race” re- 
strictions on the use and occupation 
of private property, residential real 
estate. The Supreme Court held such 
restrictions to be in violation of the 
14th Amendment of the U. S. Con- 
stitution. 

These cases involved purely States’ 
domestic matters; State contracts; 
between citizens of the same States; 
no international question involved; 
absolutely and entirely a domestic 
matter. (A great array of counsel 
representing many organizations; 
among them—filing briefs urging 
the unconstitutionality of these 
DOMESTIC agreements—was a 
brief filed on behalf of THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS—by Alger 
Hiss. ) 

These cases are reported in the 
Supreme Court Reports, Shelley vs. 
Kraemer, 334 U. S. Supreme Court 
Reports, Page 1. 


* * 


Previously the Supreme Court, in 
a case concerning the right of the 
Soviet Socialistic Government of 
Soviet Russia to claim property in 
the State of New York belonging to 
a Russian Corporation (both the 
corporation and the property owner- 
ship having existed before the Rus- 
sian Revolution, in Czarist times) 
had ruled in 315 U. S. 203, UNITED 
STATES vs. PINK—(decided Feb- 
ruary 2, 1942)— 


“State law must yield when it is incon- 
sistent with or impairs the policy or pro- 
visions of a treaty or of an international 
compact or agreement.” 


(this was of course before the forma- 
tion of the United Nations Organi- 
zation. ) 

In fact, this philosophy or in- 
terpretation of the Treaty Supremacy 


clause was buttressed by reference 


to the opinion of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in the case of the 
“Migratory Bird Treaty” (252 US. 
416) holding that the provisions of 
a treaty with Great Britain overrode 
the statutes and constitution of the 
State of Missouri. This was in the 
year 1920; but the Migratory Bird 
decision has been stretched un- 
mercifully to support modern doc- 
trine. This indicates how such 
theories develop. 

In 1952, President Truman at- 
tempted to nationalize the Steel 
Mills—in order he explained (in 
part at least) to comply with our 
obligations to the U. N. O. 

332 US., page 633 OYAMA, et 
al. vs. CALIFORNIA (decided Jan- 
uary 1, 1948) is a Supreme Court 
decision of great interest in this re- 
spect. This was a construction by 
the Supreme Court of the California 
Land Law forbidding ownership of 
land in California by alien Japanese. 

This involved a purely State mat- 
ter: The validity of the California 
Land Laws. The Supreme Court 
held these laws unconstitutional. We 
do not quarrel with that decision. It 
may be considered sound. But, it is 
alarming to find Justice Black, and 
Douglas concurring, saying— 


“I should prefer to reserve the judgment 
on the grounds that the basic provisions 
of the California Alien Land Law violates 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment” (which Justice Vinson had 
already found in the majority opinion) 
“and conflict with federal laws and 
treaties governing the immigration of 
aliens and their rights after arrival in this 
country.” (Emphasis our own.) 


What treaties could he _ have 
meant? The Japanese treaty in 1911 
had already been abrogated and no 
new treaty yet made with Japan. 

And then Justice Murphy came 
forth with this pregnant reason for 
invalidating a sovereign State’s laws 


“The Alien Land Law does violence to 
the high ideals OF THE Constitution of 
the United States and the Charter of the 
United Nations.” (Emphasis our own.) 
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We give great credit to the late 
Justice Jackson, to: Kentucky’s own 
Justice Reed, and to Ohio’s Justice 
Burton, who strongly dissented. 

However, these opinions so far 
have not marked our complete de- 
feat. There is another side to the 
coin. 

State courts in a belated reaction 
against this trespassing upon State 
jurisdiction and individual rights 
have fought back. An example is the 
RICE case (245 Iowa, 157)— 

In the RICE case, in the State of 
Jowa, Sioux Indians tried to enforce 
through judicial process the claimed 
right to burial of Sioux Indians in 
an exclusively white cemetery in 
Sioux City. The argument was made 
in support of this claim that the 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
prohibited all such discrimination. 

The Iowa Court held that the UN 
Charter “has no application to the 
private conduct of individual citi- 
zens of the U.S.” 

The Iowa Court quoted from a 
Michigan Court opinion, in the 
SIPES case (316 Michigan 614), 
where it is declared that Articles 55 
and 56 of the UN Charter— 


“are merely indicative of a desirable 
social trend and an objective devoutly 
to be desired by all well thinking peo- 
ples,” 


and yet they do not and cannot affect 
the rights of the individual citizen. 

BUT the SUPREME COURT of 
the UNITED STATES deadlocked 
when the Sipes case came before it 
(and without opinion). 

Mr. Frank E. Holman, a former 
President of the American Bar As- 
sociation, an eminent attorney of 
Seattle, Washington, in a pamphlet 
which he published at his own ex- 
pense and circulated among the 
members of Congress and the United 
States Senate in opposition to: the 
repeal of the Connally Resolution, 
makes the following statement— 


“Whatever the reasons of the Senate at 
the time of the passage of the Connally 
Reservation, the reasons now for its re- 
tention are clear and manifold. It is. the 
only real safeguard we have had during 
the years 1946-56 and that we still have 
against that school of internationalists 
who believe it honest and necessary for 
World peace to circumvent and distort the 
language and intendments of the Charter 
with respect to the sovereignty and in- 
dependence and the domestic affairs of 
the United States.” eds 


The retention of the Connally Re- 


servation is all the more necessary 
when we consider the fate of the 
so-called Bricker Amendment. 

Article VI of the Constitution 
provides that the Supreme Law of 
the Land shall consist of the Con- 
stitution, the laws of the United 
States, and all treaties made or which 
shall be made under the authority 
of the United States. 

Most of us do not rub shoulders 
with treaties every day, and we are 
prone to forget that the treaties 
which have been made by this 
Country are part of the Supreme 
Law of the Land and that we are 
subject to them and affected by them 
the same as by any other laws. 

In 1952, Senator John Bricker of 
Ohio, submitted a resolution pro- 
viding for an amendment to Article 
VI of the Constitution to provide as 
follows: 

Section 1, “A provision of a treaty or 
other international agreement which con- 
flicts with the Constitution or which is 
not made in pursuance thereof, shall not 


be the supreme law of the land nor be 
of any force or effect.” 


Section 2, “A treaty or other inter- 
national agreement shall become effective 
as internal law in the United States only 
through legislation valid in the absence 
of international agreement.” 

The Bricker Amendment was de- 
feated in the Senate by one vote by 
those who espouse World Govern- 
ment, contrary to the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Let’s return again to our Supreme 

Court cases: 
“State Law’? (i.e. the law of California, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio) “must yield 
when it is inconsistent with or impairs 
the policy or provisions of a treaty or of 
an international compact or agreement.” 
(This is in the Pink Case.) 

And yet in the same decision, the 
late Chief Justice Stone in a dissent- 
ing opinion said: 

“We are referred to no authority which 
would sustain such an exercise of power.” 
Thomas Jefferson wrote— 


“If the grant of the treaty making power 
is boundless, then we have no Constitu- 
tion.” 


And again in the Oyama Case 
(The California Land Law case)— 
Mr. Justice Black, and also Murphy, 
held that the California statute was 
void because it conflicted with 
“Treaties governing the immigration 
of aliens and their rights after ar- 


rival in this Country.” (And yet at 


the time of this decision, the Japa- 
nese treaty of 1911 relied upon, had 
been abrogated because of the state 
of War existing with Japan.) By 
“Treaties” was meant the UN Char- 
ter. 

(Justices Burton and Jackson dis- 
sented on the grounds that the State 
of California had the inherent re- 
served right to exercise its police 
power within its own borders.) 

The State of California lost the 
case. 

* 

There is now on the calendar, 
lying dormant until the Senate con- 
venes again, the so-called Law of 
the Sea Convention—a 
tion” (another name for Treaty) de- 
veloped after several years’ work by 
a Commission of the UNO. It has 
come before the Senate for approval — 
as a Treaty. The President and 
Secretary of State recommend its 
passage. On May 26, 1960, the 
U. S. Senate approved this Treaty 
by a vote of 77 to 4. Then, on the 
same day, Senator Byrd and others, 
having become aware of a point 
overlooked, filed a motion to recon- 
sider; and on reconsideration, the 
Approval was rescinded. Then on 
May 27, another motion to recon- 
sider was made, and the entire mat- 
ter is now awaiting further Senate 
action, 


Why all the commotion about this _ 


“Law of the Sea”? The thing that 
suddenly loomed before the startled 
eyes of Senator Byrd and the others 
was the Provision or Protocol called 
“Executive N,” part of the treaty, 
that read— 

“disputes arising out of interpretation or — 
application of . . 


shall lie within the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice.” 


(No reservation as to domestic 
jurisdiction; a completely open door 
to the ICJ, the World Court, to ex- 
ercise its complete powers.) 

This admittedly, as acknowledged 
by proponents of the Convention, 
would nullify the Connally Reserva- 
tion, in many matters arising under 
this proposed, quite far reaching 
treaty. 

What do we have to do with the 
“Law of the Sea”? We here in Cin- 
cinnati, a thousand miles inland? 
Much, very much. Do we travel 
abroad? Do we travel to Puerto 
Rico, or the West Indies, or the 
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foreign trade? Isn’t the World con- 
tracted? We are a great maritime 
nation; we have gone to war in the 
past and have faced war many times 
to protect our maritime rights. 

But by far the greatest emphasis 
is upon the purpose of this clause to 
defeat the Connally Reservation. 

For it can be circumvented by 
Treaties, which are Supreme Laws 
of the Land. 

John Foster Dulles (April 12, 
1952) at Louisville, Ky., before he 
became Secretary of State, said: 
“The treaty making power is an extra- 
ordinary power liable to abuse. Treaties 
make international law and they make 
domestic law. Under our Constitution 
treaties become the supreme law of the 
land. They are indeed more supreme 
than ordinary laws, for Congressional 
laws are invalid if they do not conform 
to the Constitution whereas treaty laws 
can override the Constitution. Treaties 
for example, can take powers away from 
the Congress and give them to the Presi- 
dent; they can take powers from the state 
and give them to the Federal Govern- 
ment or to some international body and 
they can cut across the rights given to 
the people by the Constitutional Bill of 
Rights.” 

Treaties do not affect us individ- 
ually? 

There are more than’ 1,000 
treaties that this Country has entered 
into; more than 60 of them, of re- 
cent date, agree to the jurisdiction of 
the World Court free of the Connal- 
ly Reservation. 

No, the battle isn’t over; it isn’t 
lost; it isn’t won. Witness an article 
by William Hard, in the June 60 
Reader’s Digest. Mr. Hard writes 
glibly, and superficially, for a sur- 
render of American sovereignty by 
repeal of the Connally Reservation. 
The Ford Foundation has con- 
tributed $25,000 to the campaign to 
promote 


“WORLD LAW YEAR.” 


Duke University has a half million 
dollar foundation devoted to it. 

Slogans are being blazoned on edi- 
torial pages, in articles, and on TV 
screens— 

“TIME TO STAND UP FOR 
WORLD LAW, WORLD PEACE 
THROUGH LAW, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORDER UNDER LAW” 

on the other hand— 
The columnist, George. Sokolsky, 
asks pertinently— 


“Will Russia’ accept World Government 
over the Soviet Universal State?” 
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Bahamas? Do we ship goods in 


and we can give the answer in 


Khrushchev’s own vulgar words— 
“Not until shrimps learn to whistle.” 


Thank God, there are strong and 
alert forces fighting to preserve 
those six words of the Connally Re- 
servation. 

I have an editorial from May 12, 
1960, Saturday Evening Post, en- 
titled— 


“SHOULD WE TRUST A WORLD 
COURT TO STAY OUT OF OUR 
AFFAIRS?” 


and it ends with a strong statement 
of Philip Marshall Brown, former 
professor of international law at 
Princeton— 

“At this time of world revolution and 
cold war we Americans need to observe 
the utmost caution in taking any steps 
which might impede our freedom of action 
in unforeseen emergencies.” 

In the Senate hearings on the Law 
of the Sea last winter, Mr. Arthur 
H. Dean, of the State Department, 
in answer to Senator Long (La.) 
who asked Mr. Dean— 


“Would you be willing to have that Court 
have unconditional jurisdiction if the 
Communist powers gain a majority on 
that Court?” 


gave an honest answer—(and it is 
enlightening, and chilling)— 
“No, I think that would be unthinkable. 
I personally think the whole method of 
selection of the judges and a whole study 
of the statutes of the Court, and the 
whole question . . . ought to be studied. 
. Further, I think the procedure of 
the Court ought to be brought up to 
date.” 

Mr. Dean is friendly to the World 
Court idea. He was urging the ap- 
proval of the Law of the Sea with- 
out reservation. 

The proponents of World Govern- 
ment see the Connally Reservation 
as a roadblock to their dreams. The 
proponents of the UN blame that 
organization’s ineffectiveness upon 
Nationalism; upon its inability to 
reach out and grasp the individual. 
It is the individual, say the cham- 
pions of World Government, 


“who is the object of all concern.” 


It is seriously proposed that, since 
nations such as the USA refuse to 
allow the UN to delve into their 
domestic affairs by open above- 
board grant~ and - permission—RE- 
COURSE THEREFORE MUST 


BE HAD—“TO THE IDEA OF 


INTERNATIONAL TREATIES,” 


which, says Moses Moskowitz, a 
New York lawyer and authority on 
the UNO and World Government— 


“circumvent the provisions of Article 2 
(7) or the Domestic Jurisdiction Clause.” 


Therefore, we now find the Inter- 
nationalists and the One Worlders, 
seeking not only to circumvent the 
Constitution of the United States, 
but also the United Nations Charter 
itself. 

What kind of protection do the 
individual citizens, not only of the 
USA but as well of all World Na- 
tions have against that sort of 
philosophy? 


“The desire for power over our equals 
is an intolerable lust of the human soul.” 


wrote—St. Augustine. 


The battle is still with us. We 
have not won; we are still unbeaten. 
Look to an article entitled “Blue 
Print for World Federalism” by Paul 
Shipman Andrews, Dean Emeritus 
of Syracuse University Law School, 
in August °60 Current History. Mr. 
Andrews outlines a World Govern- 
ment, its structure, and its purposes, 
It would include— 
1. A World Police Force—armed and 
powerful. 
2. A World Court—with universal 
power. 
3. Universal Disarmament. 
4. World Detective Force—free to 
circulate through all nations. 
5. A Supreme Executive or Director 
General. 
6. A World Parliament. 


Dr. Andrews emphasizes, as does 
Moskowitz, and also the late Judge 
Lauterpach of the WC, that the 
World Organization (and the World 
Court )— 


“Must be able to act upon indi- 
viduals. 

“Must have compulsory jurisdic- 
tion to try national leaders or other 
individuals,” 


and yet he argues that National 
Sovereignty will remain unaffected. 
That is ridiculous. 

The battle is still with us. It wil 
burst forth anew when Congress re 
convenes in January. It will be fought 
out, won or lost . . . this winter. 


The House of Delegates of The 
American Bar Association in 1947 
voted in favor of repeal of the Com 
nally Reservation. The vote was 85 

(Continued on page 744) 
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Cavendish (Proctorsville, Vt.). About 60 
members and guests attended the 50th 
anniversary meeting of Cavendish Chapter 
at the Universalist Church in Cavendish 
Wednesday afternoon, May 3. Mrs. Nettie 
Harris, regent, was in charge. The meeting 
was opened with a prayer by the State 
Chaplain, Mrs. C. Boynton Camp of 
Woodstock. The President General’s mes- 
sage was read by Mrs. Florence Nelson, 
and a National Defense report given by 
Mrs. Mildred Ward. 

A brief history of the life of the late 
Mrs. Florence Haven, who organized the 
chapter May 6, 1911, was presented by her 
granddaughter, Mrs. Harris. Mrs. Nellie 
Johnson, mother of Mrs. Harris, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Belknap of Bangor, Maine, are 
daughters of Mrs. Haven. Both are past 
regents of the chapter, and Mrs. Johnson 
is the present chaplain. Other members 
who are relatives of Mrs. Haven are a 
great-granddaughter and three nieces. 

Miss Amy Perkins, Vermont State 
Regent, presented the chapter with an 
Honor Roll Certificate for honorable men- 
tion. Rev. Cole of Lebanon, N. H., re- 
viewed the history of the church, which 
was built in 1824 and included some his- 
torical facts about Duttonsville, as it was 
known at that time. The name was later 
changed to Cavendish. He also gave a 
short sketch of the life of Warren Skinner, 
a native of Cavendish, who was a Univer- 
salist minister and preached in the old 
stone church. 

The following guests were introduced 
and spoke briefly: Mrs. Bernard Dooley, of 
Poultney, State Vice Regent; Mrs. C. 
Boynton Camp, of Woodstock, State 
Chaplain; Mrs. Jessie D. Billings, of 
Rutland, State Corresponding Secretary; 
Mrs. Raymond Chase, of White River 
Junction, State Auditor; Miss Flora Weeks, 
of Rutland, State Historian; Mrs. Erwin 
S. Clark, of Vergennes, Honorary State 
Regent; Mrs. Frances Weston, of Saxtons 
River, Honorary State Regent; and Mrs. 
Harold E. Slack, of South Royalton, Na- 
tional Vice Chairman, American History 
Month. 

Other guests were present from Ann 
Story Chapter, Rutland; General Lewis 
Morris Chapter, Springfield; Ottauquechee 
Chapter, Woodstock; Pallestrello Chapter, 
Wallingford; Thomas Chittenden Chapter, 
White River Junction; and William French 
Chapter, Bellows Falls. 

Cavendish Chapter now has 33 members 
and 2 associate members; 4 are charter 
members. None of the.charter members 
was able to attend, but received a DAR 
plate in recognition. 

In memory of the 29 deceased members, 
Miss Linda Lee Lockwood, daughter of 
the secretary and granddaughter of the 
late Mrs, Ida Payne, a member for many 
years, played a trumpet solo, Nearer, My 
God, to Thee. 

Following the meeting a tea was held 
at the home of Mrs. Thurston Owens in 
Cavendish. Mrs. Ina Bemis and Mrs. 
Vivian Spaulding poured.—Priscilla P. 
(Mrs. Clay) Lockwood. 


General Marquis Calmes (Versailles, 
Ky.) About 50 persons gathered at the old 
Trabue burying ground on what is now 
the Etherington-Conlee farm, on_ the 
Tyrone Pike, at 3:00 p.m., Monday, Sep- 
tember 4, 1961, to dedicate the restored 
gravestone of Col. Edward Trabue, a 
Revolutionary soldier and early Wood- 
ford County pioneer. A marker, recently 
erected to Col. Trabue’s mother, Olympia 
Dupuy Trabue, patriot, with a new stone 
wall enclosing the graves, was included in 
the dedication service by members of Gen. 
Marquis Calmes Chapter. 

The ritual service was led by Mrs. Will 
White, chapter regent. Jim Bond Lewis, an 
Eagle Scout, carried the Flag, and Law- 
rence Davis sounded taps. 


Gen. Field Harris told of the efforts 
made by descendants—now scattered in 
many states—to restore the monument, 
which had fallen into decay, and to build 
a permanent wall about the cemetery. Gen. 
Harris complimented the chapter on its 
success in providing funds for the restora- 
tion, which was due largely to the efforts 
of Mrs. Hardin Robinson, of Kansas City, 
Mo., who originated the idea. 

Trabue descendants attending the dedica- 
tion were Mrs. Hardin Robinson, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mrs. Irene Thatcher, Bozeman, 
Mont.; Mr. Lawrence Trabue and family, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Esther Waggoner, 
Alton, Ill.; Judge Richard Hill, Louisville, 
Ky.; and Dr. M. R. Trabue, Lexington, 
Ky.—Mrs. William L. White. 

John James Audubon (Baton Rouge, 
La.) and Shreveport (Shreveport, La.) held 
a joint dedicatory service, Saturday, Sept. 
9, for a DAR Revolutionary marker to the 
memory of James Penny (1762-1845). The 
program was held at 10 o’clock at the 
Penny Graveyard, west of Highway 61, 
about 10 miles north of Baton Rouge on 
the plantation of J. W. Decker. 

Mrs. Keller McKowen, vice regent of 
John James Audubon Chapter, presided 


Plains Presbyterian Church, Rev. C. J. 
_ Matthews, gave the invocation and the 


benediction. Music was provided by John- 
nie Mayfield, Past President, C.A.R., while 
the marker was unveiled by Mrs. James C. 
O’Neal, historian of Shreveport Chapter. 
The marker was dedicated by Mrs. James 
B. Shackelford, State Regent, and Mrs. 
Edward J. Schneider, Vice President Gen- 
eral. Floral presentations were made by 
Sharon Ann Fox and Judith Lil Morgan, 
descendants of the Revolutionary soldier, 
James Penny, and great-granddaughters 
of Mrs, Frank E. Morgan. 

The Revolutionary soldier was eulogized 
by Charles A. Perrileaux, Past Com- 
mander, Veterans of Foreign Wars. Taps, 
sounded by the bugler, brought the pro- 
gram to an end. 

Attending the services, to which the 
public was invited, were the 95-year-old 
Mrs. Frank E. Morgan of Ruston, grand- 
daughter of the Revolutionary soldier, and 
members of her family. 

Following dedication of the DAR 
marker, John James Audubon Chapter 
honored Mrs. Morgan with a beautifully 
appointed luncheon in the Industrial Room 
of the Capitol House Hotel. For the occa- 
sion the dining room was fragrant and 
colorful in autumn flowers. Honor guests 
included, in addition to Mrs. Morgan, 
Governor Jimmie H. Davis; Mayor John 
Christian; Mrs. James B. Shackelford, 
State DAR Regent; Mrs. R. J. Holzer, 
State Vice Regent; Mrs. Ralph E. Lewis, 
Historian; Mrs. Emile A. Carmouche, 
Chaplain; and Mrs. James H. Galloway, 
Membership Chairman. 

The honoree was presented with an 
orchid corsage by Miss Eugenia Smith, 
Long Leaf Pine Chapter, Ruston, with 
keys to the city of Baton Rouge by Mayor 
John Christian; and with a commission on 
his staff by Governor Davis. Dr. T. Harry 
Williams, Louisiana State University De- 
partment of History, gave a witty résumé 
of events in Mrs. Morgan’s long and col- 
orful life. The luncheon was presided over 
by Mrs. Gilmer C. Reeves, regent of the 
John James Audubon Chapter who pre- 
sented Mrs. Morgan with a booklet, tied 
in DAR colors, containing James Penny’s 
Revolutionary record, his will, and other 
data on the family—Mrs. Gilmer C. 
Reeves. 

Dorset (Cambridge, Md.). At 4 P.M. on 
Sunday, July 9, 1961, Dorset Chapter held 
a ceremony dedicating a new permanent- 
type marker on the Becky Phipps cannon 
at Taylor’s Island. This historic relic of 
the War of 1812 was captured with a 
tender of the British ship of war Dauntless 
attached to Admiral Cockburn’s fleet. In 
the winter of 1814 the British were pill- 
aging the shores of Chesapeake Bay in 
search of provisions. Lieutenant Phipps 
and crew of 17 men an 1 colored woman 
(cook) were taken prisoners at James’ 
Point by Capt. Joseph Stewart’s company 
of militia, composed of men from Taylor’s 
Island and Tobacco Stick. 

This cannon, which was named Becky 
Phipps from the names of the cook and 
the British lieutenant, was, in later years, 
fired to celebrate election victories and 
finally exploded. It lay abandoned until 
1931, when Dorset Chapter had the broken 
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parts assembled and mounted at the en- 


trance to Taylor’s Island.. The present 
aluminum marker replaces the original 


The dedication ceremony, which was 
attended by approximately 200 persons, 
began with the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag and the singing of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. The ritual was conducted by the 
regent, Mrs. Emmett Andrews, and the 
chaplain, Mrs. Calvin Harrington. 

The first vice regent, Mrs. Jean Noble 
Harrington, introduced the speakers: 
Former United States Senator George L. 
Radcliffe, President of the Maryland 
Historical Society; Emmett Andrews, Presi- 
dent of the Dorchester County Historical 
Society; and Thomas Flowers, educator 
and historian, who gave the history of the 
cannon and an original poem. Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Percy, State Editor and past regent 
of Dorset Chapter, brought greetings from 
the Maryland State Society. Boy Scouts of 
Troop 194 formed a color guard. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
America. The large audience was served 
refreshments in the Fire House by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Taylor’s Island 
Fire Company.—Adele Bosley (Mrs. Dun- 
can L.) Noble. 

Grenada (Grenada, Miss.) held an out- 
standing meeting April 21, 1961; 30 mem- 
bers and 73 guests attended, including 
Myers G. Lowman of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. E. Brunson, chapter regent, in- 
troduced Mrs. H. A. Alexander, who made 
an address, The American Woman’s Fight 
Against Communism. The speaker is State 
Chairman of National Defense of the 
Mississippi Society, also Honorary State 
Regent. She made the same address at the 
Mississippi State Conference in Biloxi, 
where Mrs. Louise Moseley Heaton, State 
Regent, presided. Mrs. Alexander, well- 
qualified for such a talk, has spent 2 years 
of concentrated study and contact with 
leaders and experts who devote their entire 
time to the subject of American survival. 
She has given 25 years to DAR work. 

The audience was warned that commu- 
nism is a godless ideology, so that they 
would know and recognize the commu- 
nist’s subtle pattern of frontal assault, in- 
filtration, division, and surrender. Parents 
were urged to find out what is in the school 
child’s textbooks and other reading ma- 
terial, recognizing the fact that propaganda 
on one-worldism and peaceful coexistence 
is designed to dull the devotion to defend 
our country at all costs in the hearts of 
American young people. A brief. report 
was given regarding the Mississippi text- 
book study by teachers and lay people, on 
the lookout for subversive and un-Ameri- 
can elements. 


Documented reports and patriotic litera- 
ture were distributed. 

The Grenada Chapter is honored in 
having Mrs. Alexander as a member. She 
directs the Mississippi National Defense 
Council of 22 members, promoting a pro- 
gram of patriotic education throughout the 
State. 

Hostesses were: Mrs. John C. Lake, 
Mrs. Marvin Cutler, Mrs. C. H. Calhoon, 
Jr.. Mrs. W. E. Holcomb, Mrs. Hortense 
Matthews, Mrs. L. E. Stevenson, Mrs. C. 
W. Pool, Mrs. J. P. Reaves, Mrs. Ozella 
B. Whiting.—Mrs. J. C. Holloman. 

White Plains celebrated its 56th Anni- 
versary March 15 at the White Plains 
Woman’s Club, with a meeting and tea 
honoring Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, past regent 
of the chapter and State Regent of New 
York. 

Mrs. William McKinley, regent, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Many members and 
honored guests were present. Among the 
guests were three Honorary State Regents: 
Mrs. William H. Sullivan, Jr., First Vice 
President General; Mrs. Thurman C. 


Warren Jr., a Vice President General; and 
Mrs. Frank H. Parcells, a Past Organizing 
Secretary General. Several State Officers 


(L to R) Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, Mrs. Frank 
B. Cuff, Mrs. Wm. McKinley and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Sullivan. 


and a number of National and State Chair- 
men and Vice Chairmen were present, also 
the regents of the Westchester County 
Regents’ Round Table. Mrs. Cuff was the 
speaker for the meeting. 

The chapter gives an annual scholar- 
ship of $200 for its student at Tamassee, 
plus a Christmas box and birthday gift 
and contributes toward a scholarship for 
Kate Duncan Smith School and to the 
Indian Student Nurses Fund. This year a 
substantial sum was given toward the 
building of the Doris Pike White Audi- 
torium-Gymnasium at Kate Duncan Smith, 
the Cuff Cottage and the DAR Museum. 

Cash awards and Good Citizenship 
Medals were given to three Junior High 
Schools; two Good Citizens Certificates 
and Medals to two Senior High Schools, 
one from Elmsford and one from the 
White Plains High School for the essay 
contest sponsored by the National Society, 
DAR. Susan Kobren, White Plains High 
School, honored the chapter by winning 
the State award of a $100 Savings Bond 
and earning National First Mention for 
her essay. 

The chapter sponsors and gives a yearly 
contribution to the White Plains Chapter 
CAR; is custodian of Washington’s Head- 
quarters in White Plains. This year in 


addition to various local projects we pre- 
sented a fifty-star flag to the City at 
Battle Hill, the site of the Battle of White 
Plains.—Vola (Mrs. Paul) Clugston. 

Blue Savannah (Mullins, S.C.) observed 
Constitution Week from September 17-23. 
Observance was highlighted by the mayor’s 
proclamation in our weekly paper; an 
editorial on the significance of our Con- 
stitution in the Mullins Enterprise; and an 
attractive window display by the chapter, 
showing a copy of the Constitution, a 
picture of the signing of the Constitution 
(with an accompanying description of the 
picture), and an article on what the Con- 
stitution means to everyone.) Flags were 
displayed by business firms throughout the 
week. Spot announcements were given 
over Radio Station WJAY. Announce- 
ments were made at U.D.C. and American 
Legion Auxiliary meetings during Con- 
stitution Week. The subject was presented 
to the history class in High School. An 
excellent program was given at the Blue 
Savannah Chapter September meeting by 
Mrs. Lawson Jordan, who presented a 
comprehensive account of how the Con- 
stitution was drafted—Anne T. (Mrs. 
Jack L.) Nye. 

Long Leaf Pine (Ruston, La.). Sunday 
May 21, 1961, Mrs. James B. Shackelford, 
State Regent of Louisiana, dedicated the 
marker erected by the Long Leaf Pine 
Chapter, Ruston, La., commemorating the 
Old Wire Road. After a concert by the 
Ruston High School Band, Boy Scout 
Troop 47 presented the Colors. This was 
followed by the Pledge of Allegiance, the 
singing of The Star Spangled Banner by 
Kendall Hearn, an invocation by Rev. 
Douglas McGuire, and a few words of 
welcome by Mayor Thelbert Beasley, re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Stewart Hunt. 

Burton Risinger, Dean of the School of 
Business Administration at Louisiana Tech, 
gave an address in which he traced the 
history of the Old Wire Road, bringing out 
the relationship between it, present High- 
way 80, and Interstate Highway 20 and 
showing how the last two were not only 
logical developments of each other but 
also of the original road, which was itself 
based on Indian paths and trails. Dean 
Risinger stated that, in its heyday, the 
Old Wire Road was part of the longest 
stagecoach route in the South and one of 
the most heavily traveled, since it was the 
route used by the horde of immigrants into 
Texas and points west. 


Following Déan _Risinger’s talk, Mrs. 
Shackelford dedicated the marker. Immedi- 
ately preceding the ceremony she was 
presented a corsage by Miss Judy Lil 
Morgan, only member of the CAR in 
Ruston. Miss Esther Lou McFarland and 
Miss Louise Morgan, junior members of 
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Long Leaf Pine Chapter, served Mrs. 
Shackelford as pages and unveiled the 
marker. 

Among those attending the services, in 
addition to Mrs. Schackelford, were Mrs. 
Edward Davis Schneider, Vice-President 
General and past State Regent; Mrs. Paul 
Fletcher Stinson, State Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Mrs. J. B. Fain, recording secretary 
of Dugdemona Chapter, Jonesboro, La.; 
and Miss Ruth McBride, registrar of the 
same chapter.—Mrs. T. E. Melton. 


Olean (Olean, N.Y.). A monument 
recognizing the contribution of Daniel 
Frederick Bakeman, the last Revolutionary 
War pensioner to die, and, through him 
paying tribute to all soldiers of that war, 
was dedicated on August 13, 1961, by 
Olean Chapter. The granite monument 
was unveiled by Mrs. Paul Melrose and 
Mrs. Earl Beckwith. 


Miss Julia Pierce, Cattaraugus County 
Historian, gave a résumé of Bakeman’s life, 
reading from a speech prepared and de- 
livered by the late Miss Maud D. Brooks, 
a charter member and past chapter regent, 
who spoke at the same scene in 1915 
when a bronze DAR marker was placed 
on the soldier’s grave. 


(L to R) Miss Julia Pierce, past regent, Mrs. 


Paul Melrose, past regent, and Mrs. Earl 
Beckwith, present regent of the sponsoring 
Olean Chapter, DAR. 


Mrs. Beckwith said the impressive new 
monument was made possible by Olean 
Chapter, the county Veterans Administra- 
tion Bureau, Collins Brothers Memorials, 
and three of Bakeman’s descendants—two 
great-great-granddaughters, (Mrs. George 
Pickens of Arcade, N.Y., and Mrs. Earl 
Parish of Portville, N.Y.) and ‘a great-great- 
great-granddaughter (Mrs. Elliott Roberts 
of Bliss, N.Y.). 

According to family tradition, Daniel 
Bakeman was born of Dutch ancestry, 
about 1760, in the Colony of New Jersey. 
When he was quite young, his family 
moved to the Mohawk Valley. He served 
the last 4 years of the Revolution and was 
pensioned, at $500 per year, in 1867, when 
he was 107 years of age. He died 2 years 
later, April 5, 1869, in the town of Free- 
dom. His wife, too, was long-lived. Susan 
Brewer Bakeman died in 1863, at 105. 


served ilies the regents’ cla s. Mrs. Wini 


They lived together 81 years and had eight 
children. 

The veteran always celebrated Inde- 
pendence Day by firing off his musket, 
exclaiming, “Hurrah for Washington, 
Putnam, Gates, and Lee and all the brave 
soldiers who fought for Libertee.” He 
voted at every presidential election from 
the founding of the United States Govern- 
ment, casting his first vote for Washington 
and his last for Grant. The old soldier 
waited almost 50 years for his pension, 
which was delayed, probably because of 
the various spellings of his family name. 
Payment was finally authorized by a 
special act of Congress, February 22, 
1867.—Eva A. Beckwith. 

Piety Hill (Birmingham, Mich.). “Piety 
Hill”! This name, familiar to local resi- 
dents in the early 1800's, has recently 
become synonymous with “antique show”. 
For the Piety Hill Antique Show and Sale 
is an outstanding annual attraction in 
Birmingham. Sponsored by the 145 mem- 
bers of Piety Hill Chapter, this year’s 
event was in progress at the Birmingham 
Community House September 20-23. 

This was the eleventh year for the show, 
unique in that it draws many out-of-State 
dealers, in addition to fine local dealers. 
Sam Yeagley, manager, from Annville, 
Pa., has contracted with dealers from New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Missouri, Indiana, Delaware, New York, 
and Michigan. The items for sale range 
from country furniture to jewelry, glass, 
and silver, pewter, and copper wares. 

In 1819 Piety Hill was a tiny hilltop 
community on an Indian trail running 
between Detroit and Saginaw, Mich. Itine- 
rant preachers used to hold religious serv- 
ices there. Later, in 1832, the now larger 
village near industrial Detroit changed its 
name to Birmingham after Birmingham, 
England. Since that time the village has 
snowballed. After being incorporated into 
a city almost 30 years ago, it has become 
a thriving suburb of Detroit. The old In- 
dian trail? It is now a superhighway traf- 
ficked by the products of the famous 
Motor City. Much of the charm of Bir- 
mingham’s early days is recaptured at the 
Piety Hill Antique Show and Sale.—Mrs. 
L. J. Quart. 


Bethia Southwick, (Wellsville, Ohio). 
Sixty-four attended the annual county- 
wide Flag Day observance at the Riverside 
United Presbyterian church. 


(L. to r.) Mrs. Ford S. Ball, hostess regent; 
Mrs. James Batey, Rebecca Griscom Chapter, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; Miss Dora Lones, Lewis 
Kenney Chapter, Lisbon; and Mrs. Charles 
Oertell, Phoebe Fraunces Chapter, Salem. 


Luncheon for the annual affair was 


fred Neitz of Lima presented an organ 
recital as the guests assembled. Mrs. John 
C. Little of Canfield gave a prayer as 
acting chaplain. 

Mrs. Mabel Curby, chapter Flag chair- 
man, led in the Pledge of Allegiance. Mrs. 
Jane Ann McLain, Mrs. James Sanko, and 
Mrs. J. Warren Bettis sang two selections, 
accompanied by Mrs. Neitz. 

Rev. John C. Little, Canfield, General 
Presbyter of the Mahoning Presbytery, was 
guest speaker. He used the theme of 
Christian living, asserting that we are 
living in an age of fear and hate, but we 
can match this hate with Christian love 
and the spirit of devotion. 

The speakers’ table was decorated with 
floral pieces and figurines representing the 
Spirit of °76, arranged by Mrs. Clarence 
Green. 

The 1962 meeting will be at Lisbon.— 
Kathleen (Mrs. F. S.) Ball. 

Fort Miro (Monroe, La.). A marker 
designating the original site of Fort Miro 
was unveiled by Fort Miro chapter on 
September 28, 1961. The marker is on the 
original site of a stockade built in 1790 
by Comm. Juan Filhiol and Lt. Joseph de _ 
la Baume of the Ouachita District. This — 


stockade, known as Fort Miro, was the © 
beginning of the city of Monroe. e 
Research for the script on the marker © 
was done by John R. Humble, a member © 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
Pictured are Mrs. Alymer E. Mont- 


gomery, chairman of the historical marker __ 


committee, and Mrs. Richard D. Kellogg © 
chapter regent. : 

Golden Anchor (North Miami Beach, — 
Fla.). This is written. to tell other young — 
chapters how we entertained a large State _ 
group. We were only 4 years old, but our | 
25 members were willing, when it was sug- 
gested that we invite Florida’s District 5 _ 
to hold its first fall meeting in our area. 

First, we sent our invitation to the State — 
Regent, Mrs. George C. Estill. Upon her 
acceptance, we wrote our State Director, 
Mrs. George E. Evans, for an outline of 
necessary details. She sent us a typical pro- 
gram, which we followed carefully. 

The place selected was the beautiful 
Golden Gate Hotel, with its fine staff. The — 
dates were October 25, from 7 to 10 p.m. 
for our reception, and October 26 for our 


(Continued on page 744) 
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Vice Chairmen and State Chairmen.— 
There have been requests for the names 
and addresses of the State Chairmen of 
this committee with the idea that corre- 
spondence between them could result in 
mutual benefit. 

Vice Chairmen 


Mrs. Ivan T. Johnson, 2 Cobb Ave., 
Plains, N.Y. 

Mrs. William A. Furman, 943 Edgewood Ave., 
Trenton, N.J. 

Mrs. Elmer D. Rule, 403 Tennessee Ave., Sig- 
nal Mountain, Tenn. 

Mrs. Lester J. LaMack, 4310 Washington Ave., 
Racine, Wis. 

Mrs. Grady Kirby, 2332 Timber Lane, Houston 
27, Tex. 

Mrs. David Edwin Gamble, 201 W. Los Altos 
Rd., Tucson, Ariz. 

Mrs. John Wesley Smith, 177 Kermit Ave., 
Williamsburg, Ohio. 


State Chairmen 


Ala.—Mrs. J. E. Rohrer, 409 Meadow. Brook 
Lane, Birmingham. 

Alaska—None. 

Ariz.—Mrs. Harry Jackson, 602 Copper Basin 
Rd., Prescott. 

Ark.—Mrs. H. C. McKinney, Jr. 2100 Calion 
Rd., El Dorado. 

Calif.—Mrs. Scott Roundtree, 
Ave., Piedmont 11. 

Colo.—Mrs. Donald K. Bishop, 6025 E. 14th 
Ave., Denver 20. 

Conn.—Mrs. William L. Fletcher, Jr., 118 
Monument St., Groton. 

Del.—Mrs. Rees Jarmon, 
Newark. 

D. C.—Miss Isabel E. Myrth, 1908 2nd St., 
N.E. 

Fla.—Mrs. Alfred W. Neeb, 1828 S.W. 
St., Miami 35. 

Ga.—Mrs. Ezekiel J. Smith, Homerville. 

Hawaii—Mrs. Joel M. Brooks, 905 Alewa Dr.. 
Honolulu 17. 

Idaho—Mrs. John Cupples, 
Caldwell. 

lil—Mrs. John S. Devanny, 230 S. Kickapoo, 
Lincoln. 

Ind.—Mrs. 
Rockville. 

Iowa—Mrs. Loyal Melton, R.R. #1, Palo. 


White 


1148 Oakland 


14 Kells Ave., 


13th 


1214 Dearborn, 


Arthur S. Littick, P.O. Box 88, 


Kans.—Mrs. H. D. Ransom, Rt. 1, Box 18, 
Freeport. 
Ky.—Mrs. Robert E. Gatten, 215 Desha Rd., 


Lexington. 
La.—Mrs. John N. Pharr, Gorham P1., 
Iberia. 
Maine—Mrs. Earl C. Wing, North Anson. 
Md.—Mrs. Charles H. Reiter, Jr., 4450 Ver- 
plank Pl., N.W. Washington 16, DC. 
ass.—Mrs. Erskine D. Lord, 9 Pilgrim Rd., 

Marblehead. 
 Mich.—Mrs. Glenn Q. Curtis, 716 Rivard Bivd. 
_ Grosse Pointe 30. . 

_ Minn.—Miss Celia M. Cutter, 1871 Grand Ave., 

Paul 5. 

_ Miss.—Mrs. Milton R. Jones, 151 Cherry Street, 

Clarksdale. 

Mo.—Mrs. Ralph S. Coughenour, Taneywood, 
Rockaway Beach. 

_ Mont.—Mrs. O. M. Ness, 2323 Virginia Lane, 
‘Billings. 

Nebr.—Mrs, Elliott O. Strand, 1024 Duncan 
Ave., Alliance. 

Nev.—Mrs. Lucile Snider Parks, 2880 Plumas 
St., Reno. 

N. H.—Mrs. Maurice Poor, Box 222, Antrim. 
NN, J.—Mrs. Russell F. Barker, 11 S. Illinois 
Ave., Atlantic City. 

N. M.—Mrs. Fred C. Gray, 308 Washington 
Albuquerque. 
N. Y.—Mrs. Francis A. Booth, 


New 
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National Chairman, Lineage Research Committee 


Ohio—Mrs. Dale D. Rapp, 4500 Dublin Rd., 
Columbus 21. 

Okla.—Mrs. Frank Sewell, 325 N.W. 4ist St., 
Oklahoma City. 

Ore.—Mrs. John T. Kovaly, 519 N. Fifth Ave., 
Hillsboro. 

Pa.—Miss Calla L. Stahimann, 158 Grant Ave., 
Vandergrift. 

R. I.—Miss Alice B. Almy, 
St., Bristol. 

S. C.—Mrs. H. L. Simril, 360 Park Ave., Rock 
Hill. 

S. D.—Miss Jessie E. Boyce, 1215 S. Willow, 
Sioux Falls. 

Tenn.—Mrs. Wade Fleenor, Box 11, Jonesboro. 

Tex.—Mrs. Margaret S. Carruth, 4524 Edmond- 
son Ave., Dallas 5. 

Utah—Mrs. Palmer Cushman, 
Dr., Salt Lake City. 

Vt.—Mrs. Joseph A. Wilson, Sr., 
Lane, So. Shaftsbury. 

Va.—Mrs. Don C. Ritchie, 3205 No. Pershing 
Dr., Arlington 1. 

Wash.—Mrs. L. G. Lewsthof, 4707 Greenwood 
Ave., W., Seattie 3 

W. Va.—Mrs. William Herbert 
RFD #2, French Creek. 

Wis.—Mrs. Darice Watson Lord, 3546 No. 7th 
St., Milwaukee 6. 

Wyo.—Mrs. E. Floyd Deuel, Rt. 
1567, Cheyenne. 
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Abstracts of First Wills, 1770-1800 
Registered in Bedford Court House, Bed- 
ford, Bedford County, Pa. (Copied from 
Court House Records by Charlotte Hay 
Beard (Mrs. R. Edward), for Braddock 
Trail Chapter, Pa.) 


1770 
File Box A: John Armstrong, Cumber- 
land Valley. Wife, Elenor; son, John; 


son, James; exec., David Wallace. Son, 
William, George McConnel. Son, Joseph, 
wit., David Hopack. Son, Georg, David 


Moore; dau., Mary Armstrong; dau., 
Isabella. 
July 19, 1778 
File Box A: Jacob Alexander. Son, 
William; son, Hugh; dau., Polly; dau., 
Peggy; dau., Isabel. 


June 22, 1791 
File Box A: Robert Akers, Sr., Provi- 
dence Township. Grandson, Robert; son, 
Abair; son, Ralph; dau., Naomi (Joanes); 
granddau., Lillah Akers. 
1793 
File Box B: Joseph Beaker. Kedey (10 
pounds), Peggy (5 pounds), Jacob, George, 
Elizabeth, Admr, son John and mother. 
Jonathan, John. 
Sept. 4, 1794 
File Box B: Thomas Boyd. Brother, 
Samuel (living on Jacobs Creek, Fayette 
County, Pa.). My dear Mother, Jean Boyd; 
my sister, Mary Heuthorus, near Beason 
Town. First, funeral expenses paid; next 
Brother Lavering to become compensated, 
and Brother Reed’s acc’t of books settled; 
what remains I bequeath to Mr. Thomas 
Cook and Mr. Francis Asbury, Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America. I appoint Brother John J. Jacobs 
and Brother Joseph Cresap to be Executors. 
Wit:—Henry Lavering—William Morton. 
1783 
File Box C: Thomas Conway, Cumber- 
land Twp. Wife, Eleriale (tract land in 
Va., Hampshire Co., on Southside of 


sideling hill on the head waters of Joseph 
Bonnett Run); sons, Thomas, John, (tract 
land in Beans Cove, Cumberland Valley, 
at head waters of Flintstone Mountain). 
Wit:—Isac Dolston, Isaac Plummer, Mat- 
thais Shitz. 
1794 

File Box C: William Clark. Wife, Mar- 
garet; son Stephen (tract), Dunnings CK., 
part of Old Tract; son, Samuel Thomas 
(part of tract adjacent Stephen), the divi- 
sion to include dwelling house); son, Daniel 
Clark (tract on Dunning Ck., warrant in 
his name, Apr. 4, 1787); balance of 
estate divided amongst children, viz:— 
James, John, Mary McCoy, Elizabeth 
(Anceoni), Margaret Gordon, Rachel Sap- 
pington. 

May 20, 1790 

File Box D: John Deeter. Wife, Susanna, 

and nine children: Eldest son, John; eldest 


daughter, Susanna; Elizabeth, Daniel, 
Abraham, Barbara, Hanna, Catharine, 
Samuel; exec., my brother, Abraham 


Deeter. Wit:—Ronrod Broombach—Daniel 
Powels. 
1783 
File: Box F: Moses Fisher. Daughter, 
Elizabeth Beaty; daughter, Mary; James 
and Margaret Cannon. Wit:—Thomas 
Blair-Thomas Morgan. 
Sept. 13, 1775 
File Box F: James Folley, Duplin Twp. 
Wife, Mary; dau., Elizabeth; son, James; 
to Henry Hackney (colt); dau., Elinor, 
one Negro named Hann (clothing); eldest 
son, John; dau, Margaret. Wit:—John 
Darrington—Samiels—Mathue Patton. 
November 5, 1793 
File Box F: Paul Fisher, Bethel Twp. 
Wife, Mary; daughters, Elizabeth and 
Frances; brother, John Fisher, William 
Hess, Executors. 
January 29, 1784 
File Box F: Lodowich Friedlein, Mil- 
ford Twp. Wife, Marget; sons, Peter, 
Lodowich, George; dau., Maria. Wit:— 
Christopher Cooper and Christopher Beme 
(Beam, Bame). 
January 9, 1786 
File Box F: John France, Colerain Twp. 
Wife, Mary Agnes; son, John. Wit:—John 
Hagar (Hagan)-Nicholas Ruff-Thomas 
Stewart. 
July 16, 1794 
File Box G: William Gaff (Goff, Groff). 
Eldest dau., Katharine, Jane, Sara; sons, 
William, James; niece, Margaret Mitchell. 
Wit:—Isaac Mair and John Stephens. 
April 13, 1783 
File Box G: Uli Ginglesberger. Son, 
Albrecht (living in Quimehoning Twp.). 
Wit:—Christian & Jacob Kauffman. 
April 30, 1793 
File Box G: Albright George, Belfast 
Twp. Wife Caty; sons, Michael, Phillip; 
daus., Caty, Dority, Margret, Barbary, 
Mary; exec., son-in-law, James Long- 
streight. Wit:—Jacob Wink (Rink) and 
Peter ———_(illegible). 
November 19, 1785 
File Box G: Robert Gibson, Air Twp. 
Wife, Mary; sons, John, Robert, William; 
daus., Ann, Marthe, and Isabella; exec., 
James Gibson, Robert Rinedell, and Wm. 
Gaff (Goff). Wit:—Robert Scott—Nathan- 
iel Hamell—Wm. Karney. 
June 9, 1799 
File Box G: Thomas Gillum, Exec., John 
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Rd., Huntington. 
N. C.—Mrs. Sam H. Lee, P.O. Box 26, 
Monroe. 
= __N. D—Mrs. Edwin G. Clapp, 623 S. 8th St., 
Fargo. 


woe 


Miller—Peter & Sara O’Neal. 

February 3, 1776 
File Box G: Thomas Green, Turkeyfoot 
Township. Wife, Elizabeth; son, Richard; 
dau., Mary, Abigail, Margareth, Exec., 
My wife, Elizabeth. Wit:—Wm. McNeary 
and Susan (X) [Her Mark] McNeary. 

February 6, 1788 
File Box H: Nathaniel Hamill, Air 
Township. Wife, Marthah; children, Mar- 
thah, John, Sarah, Nathaniel, Jr.; brother, 
Robert, executor. Wit:—Bartholomew— 
Hart? (Doharty); Matthew Caldwell. 

October 8, 1789 
File Box H: Michael Hoover, Air Twp. 
sons, Henry, Jacob, Michael, John, Casper, 
George; oldest son, Philip (now in Ger- 
many), 15 pounds; dau., Sarah Boyer; son 
Henry’s wife, Barbara, and their son, 
David. Wit:—Thos. Paxton and Daniel 
Bloom. 

March 25, 1776 
File Box H: Robert Houghland. Wife, 
Elizabeth (horse I bought from Augustine 
Friend); sons, Jacabus, Isaac, Richard, 
Jr.; daus., Susanna, Dorcas, Cateran, and 
Anna. (Tract Land name Hunting Cabin; 
also, three tracts in Hampshire County, 
Virginia Colony. One on Creek Between 
Wm. Ramsey line and Chas. Bruices; 2nd, 
South Side of New Creek Ridge, known as 
Pol-licks; 3rd, on Division Ridge (little 
Creek Capon & both sides of Isaac Elis 
path.) Exe., Capt. William Forman & John 
Reed, Sr. Wit:—Thos. Fouch & Elizabeth 
Houghland. 

July 14, 1786 

File Box J: Jacob John, farmer. Wife, 
Mary; children, David, Margaret, Jacob, 
Daniel, Samuel, Joseph, Benjamin. I be- 
queth to David Bowen and Joseph Powell, 
Minister, for the use of that branch of 
Baptist Church of Conoloway, a place to 
meet for worshiping in Little Cove, 2 
acres of land. Wit:—Thomas & Jean 
Harrod—Joseph Powell. 


February 22, 1780 
File Box J: James Johnston, Dublin 
Twp. Wife, Rebecca; sons, Christopher, 
John, Edward, Dan; daus., Elizabeth, 
Mary, Sara, Fennit. Wit:—James & Robert 
Galbraedth. 
1783 

File Box L: Jane Linn, Bethel Twp. Son, 
Addis, my executor; dau., Mary Brown; 
sons Thomas, Isaac. Wit:—David Beard 
—John Van Buskirk Levie. 


March 22, 1800 
File Box L: John Louder. Bethel Twp. 
Son, Henry; daus., Elizabeth Hull, Marget 
Myers. 
July 5, 1780 
File Box L: George Leiberger. Wife, 
Susanna; son-in-law, Richard Baker. Wit: 
—Michael Anawalt (or Oswald) and Rich- 
ard Baker. 
1778 

File Box L: Bartholomew Longstreath. 
To my Mother, a place to live and good 
living; to brother, Martin, £4; to sister, 
Hannah, £4; to sister, Abigail, £4; to 
brother, Philip, £4; to sister, Mary, £4; 
to brother, John, farming imp. and rest 


of tools. Exec., Martin & John Long- 
Streath. Wit:—George Endsley & Hannah 
Endsley. 
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Snyder & Elizabeth Gillum. Wit:—Barbara 


February 7, 1787 
File Box L: Abraham Lowry, Air Twp. 
Wife, Mary; son, Stephen Lowry, £10; 
son, John Lowry, £10; dau., Martha 
Lowry, £5; dau., Sara Lowry, £5; grand- 
dau., Mary McClellan, £5; dau., Ann 
Lowry, horse, + gowns, + _ peticoat, 
dau., Rebecca Lowry, 2 gowns; dau., Jean 
Lowry, 2 gowns; son, Alexander Scott 
Lowry (horse). Exec., Alex. Scott Lowry 
(horse); Alex. Scott Lowry and wife. Wit: 
—Robert Scott & Edward Graham. Wife, 
Mary Lowry, renounces her Executorship. 
December 13, 1792 
File Box L: Jacob Laman, Brothers 
Valley Twp. Wife, Mary; my father and 
mother to be supported; Wife to care 
for children. Wit:—Frederick Oldfather, 
George Layman. 
1781 
File Box M: Peter Markiale, farmer, 
Coleran Twp. Son, Petter; dau., Margaret, 
Elizabeth, Christian; sons, George, John, 
Henry; dau., Mary. Exec., John Shaver. 
Wit:—Nicholas Keck—Robert Moore— 
John ———_{illegible). 
March 6, 1791 
File Box M: Jacob Mauk. Wife, Merei 
Dority; dau., Dority, Madelene, Sarah, 
Mary; grand-daughter, Elizabeth; son, 
John, Jacob Exec., Valentine Oster— 
GeorgeKauffman. Wit:—George Gordon 
& Peter Fox. 
October 10, 1777 
File Box M: George Miller, Bethel Twp. 
Wife, Ann Mary; sons, George (share if 
he returns safe from the war), John, 
Jacob; dau., Dorothy, Katherine. To my 
wife’s daughter Mary Earhart, £3, Penna. 
money; to my daughter, Barbara Hager, 
Allis Miller, £5. Exec., Francis Reynolds. 
Wit:—Benjamin Truax & John Stilwell. 
May 7, 1795 
Peter Minney, Bethel Twp. Brother, 
Daniel Minney’s children, viz: Matthew, 
Phebe, John, Daniel, and Rachel. Exec:— 
Thomas Moore & Joseph Warford. 
May 3, 1782 
File Box M: David McMartrie (Mc- 
Murtrie), Barree Twp., farmer. To my 
four sons:—William, David, Charles, and 
James. Exec., David & Charles. Wit:— 
Alex. Deane—Jacob Hall—John Davidson. 
April 8, 1800 
File Box M: Robert McConnell, Lon- 
donderry Twp., (a cord-winder). Brother, 
Andrew McConnell, 15 s.; wife, Elizabeth 
McConnell. Exec., Richard Baker. Wit:— 
Jacob Devore and Sara Karr. 
(To be continued) 


Newton A. Trabue Family Bible Rec- 
ords—(Bible in possession of Lyle Lux 
Harrison, Lovington, Ill. Sent in by Mrs. 
John B. Colwell, for Alliance Chapter, 
Alliance, Ill.) 


H. M. Trabue, d. Dec. 5, 1855. 

Elizabeth Trabue, d. Jan. 27, 
Schuyler Co. 

Mary Trabue, d. 25 of Aug. 
Sangamon Co. 

Mary Shutter, d. Apr. 15, 1858. 

Brother W. C. Trabue, d. Apr. the 2nd, 
1888, Bement, IIl. 

Jacob Benjamin Trabue, d. Oct. 29th, 
1855. 

Malinda Trabue, d. May the Ist, 1864. 

Hannah Frances Trabue, d. Oct. 19, 


1835, 


1835, 


1864. 


John Henry Maxey Trabue, d. Apr. 
14, 1865. 


Pheba Melinda Trabue, d. Mar. 31, 
1865. 

E. A. Trabue, wife of N A, d. Aug. 
28, 1868. 

N A Lux, d. Nov. 16, 1883. 


Births 

H. M. Trabue, b. Sept. 7, 1799. 

Elizabeth Watson, wife of H. M. Trabue, 
b. Jan. 26, 1803. 

N. A. Trabue, b. Dec. 12, 1825, Wash- 
ington Co., Ind. 

Melinda Trabue, b. Oct. 11, 1829, Wash- 
ington Co., Ind. 

John Henry Maxey Trabue, b. Sept. 5, 
1849, Moultrie Co., IIl. 

Mary Elizabeth Trabue, b. Oct. 4, 1851, 
Moultrie Co., 

Jacob Benjamin Trabue, b. Mar. 23, 
1854, Moultrie Co., Ill. 

Hannah Frances Trabue, b. Apr. 21, 
1857, Moultrie, Co., Ill. 

William C. Trabue, b. May 3, 1859, 
Piatt Co., Ill. 

Susan Almarinda Trabue, b. June 19, 
1861, Piatt Co., Ill. Cerro Gordo. 

Pheba Melinda Trabue, b. Mar. 5, 
1864, Moultrie Co., Ill. 

Emily A. Trabue, wife of N. A., b. 
Oct. 1, 1843. 

Corah A. Trabue, b. Jan. 20, 1867, 
Bement, IIl. 

Marriages 

N. A. Trabue and Malinda Shutters, 
Oct. 26, 1848. 

N. A. Trabue and Emily Addaline 
Gosing, Jan. 31, 1866. 

N. A. Trabue and Mary B. (?), 
Aug. 15, 1869. 


(Continued from November) 


Location of Graves of Revolutionary 
Soldiers (copied from the Records of 
Harold B. Trombley, Graves Registration 
Officer of the New Hampshire American 
Legion State Department), Contributed by 
Rumford Chapter, Concord, N.H. 1950. 

Cheshire County—Marlow Town 

Ayers, Christopher, Regt. Col. Bel- 
lows, d. 1832, Village Cem.; Beckwith, 
Ira, 2 N.H. Regt., d. 1822, West Cem.; 
Beckwith, Jason, Ditto; Bingham, Ab- 
ner, Co. Maj. Scott, Ditto; Bingham, Rip- 
ley, Co. Jason Wait, Ditto; Canfield, 
Samuel, Regt, Col. Bellows, Ditto; Com- 
stock, Samuel, N.H. Militia, Ditto; Gay, 
John, Mass. Cont. Line, d. Oct. 9, 1835, 
Ditto; Gee, Solomon, Co. Benjamin Bel- 
lows, d. 1804, Ditto; Gustin, John, Co. 
Benjamin Titcomb, Ditto; Huntley, Aaron, 
Regt. Col. Bedel, d. Feb. 18, 1818, Ditto; 
Huntley, Aaron, Co. Samuel Canfield, 
Ditto; Huntley, Elisha, Co. Samuel Can- 
field, Ditto; Huntley, Nathan, Co. Samuel 
Wetherbee, d. Apr. 30, 1798, Ditto; Hunt- 
ley, Nathan Jr., d. Sept. 20, 1798, Ditto; 
Huntley, Rufus, Regt. Benjam. Bellows, 
d. Apr. 27, 1802, Ditto; Huntley, Russell, 
Regt. Col. Bellows, Ditto; Mack, Silas, 
Co. Samuel Canfield, Ditto; Miller, Beth- 
uel, Co. Joshua Hayward, d. Nov. 16, 
1821, Ditto; Miller, Lemuel, Regt. Col. 
Bellows, d. Dec. 1, 1822, Ditto; Munroe, 
Nathan B., Co. Joseph Wilwarth, d. May 
20, 1823, Ditto; Munsell, James, Co. 
Samuel Canfield, Ditto; Pratt, Ebenezer, 
Co. Ezra Towne, d. Sept. 13, 1842, Village 
Cem.; Richardson, Preston, West Cem.; 
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Tubbs, Abisha, Regt. Col. Bellows, Ditto; 
- Whittemore, Zebedee, N.H. Cont. Line, 
_ d. Feb. 26, 1825, Village Cem. 

Nelson Town' 

_ Atwood, John, Mass. Service, d. Dec. 

31, 1814; Atwood, Philip, Mass. Service, 
 d. Oct. 8, 1841; Baker, Thomas, Co. Capt. 
d. Dec. 6, 1842; Bancroft, 
Timothy, Co. Capt. Varnum, d. Nov. 15, 
1848; Barker, William, Co. Isaac Davis, 
d. Dec. 28, 1821; Barrett, Nathaniel, Co. 
Joshua Crosby, d. Sept. 13, 1826; Boynton, 
John, Co. Elisha Mack, d. Dec. 29, 1807; 
Breed, Nathaniel, Regt. James Reed, d. 
Nov. 5, 1810; Bryant, Amos, Co. John 
Batchelder, d. Aug. 12, 1833; Burnap, 
_ John, Co. John Batchelder, d. May 23, 
_ 1815; Chandler, Peter, Co. Capt. Ames, 
_ d. July 14, 1819; Day, Peletiah, French’s 
_ Regt., d. May 25, 1814; Derby, Samuel, 
Co. Aaron Jewett, d. Mar. 13, 1839; Far- 
~ well, John, Co. John Mellis, d. Nov. 21, 
- 1820; Farwell, Richard, Co. Abijah Brown, 
d. Nov. 4, 1817; Felt, Jonathan, Co. James 
Lewis, d. Feb. 17, 1807; Felt, Joseph, d. 
Aug. 2, 1842; Felt, Samuel, Co. Capt. 
Black, d. June 26, 1827; Follett, William, 
Co. James Lewis, d. Dec. 6, 1834; Foster, 
Rev. Jacob, Regt. Col. Scammon, d. Dec. 
_ 3, 1798; Goodenow, Abraham, Co. Nathan- 
iel Lakins, d. Sept. 15, 1804; Griffin, 
Samuel, Co. Ezra Towle, d. Jan. 29, 1811; 
Heald, Jonathan, Co. David Wheeler, d. 
Apr. 14, 1811; Kimball, David, Co. John 
Cushing, d. Oct. 18, 1842; Kitteridge, 
Joshua, Co. John Moore, d. Feb. 18, 1834; 
Lawrence, Martin, Regt. William Prescott, 
d. Feb. 6, 1822; Lovejoy, Jonathan, Co., 
Noah Worcester, d. July 21, 1825; Melvin, 
Joshua, Co. Abishal Brown, d. Jan. 8, 
1818; Richardson, Amos, with Gen. Wash- 
ington, d. Nov. 30, 1815; Richardson, 
John, Co. Stephen Richardson, d. Aug. 14, 
1814; Richardson, Thomas, Co. Stephen 
Richardson, d. May 5, 1806; Robbins, 
Josiah, Co. John Minot, d. Feb. 22, 1850; 
Sawyer, Benjamin, Regt. James Reed, d. 
Mar. 18, 1846; Scripture, Samuel Jr., Co. 
Benj. Mann, d. Jan. 26, 1852; Stoddard, 
Richard, Co. Joel Fletcher, d. May 9, 
1818; Tolman, Ebenezer, Co. Jonathan 
Whitcomb, d. Dec. 27, 1838; Wheeler, 
Jacob, Co. Samuel Stone, d. Dec. 27, 
1841; Wheeler, Peter, Co. Stephen Parker, 
d. Sept. 17, 1792; White, John, Co. 
Samuel White, d. Dec. 21, 1846; Whiting, 
Samuel, d. Mar. 9, 1835; Whitney, Josiah, 
Co. Jonathan Davis, d. Jan. 2, 1827; 
Wilson, Archelaus, d. June 28, 1802; 
Wright, Oliver, Co. Capt. Blanchard, d. 
Sept. 3, 1846. = 
1All graves in Common Cemetery. 

Roxbury Town’ 

Banks, James, Co. Abner Howe, d. Aug. 
13, 1835; Buckminster, Solomon, Co. 
David Bent, d. Nov. 3, 1827; Eames, 
Robert, Nixon’s Minutemen, d. July 2, 
1848; Davis, Isaac, Co. Capt. Reid, d. 
Sept. 13, 1836; Heaton, Luther, Co. Davis 
Howlet, d. Dec. 8, 1840; Lawrence, Joshua, 
Co. John Butting, d. May 21, 1837; Park- 
er, William, Co. John Boynton, d. Sept. 
7, 1842; Phillips, Gideon, Co. Capt. Pray, 
d. June 10, 1840; Rice, Benjamin, Co. 
Jonathan Sibley, d. June 21, 1834; White, 
Solomon, d. July 3, 1838. 

All graves in Town Cemetery. 
Stoddard Town 

Adams, Ephraim, Cont. Army, d. Apr. 

28, 1823, Old Cem.; Barker, John, Mass. 
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Cont. Line, d. Mar. 5, 1834, Reed Cem.; 
Copeland, Jacob, d. Feb. 7, 1837, New 
Cem.; Evans, Nathaniel, d. Feb. 5, 1845, 
Old Cem.; Fisher, Isaac, Mass. Service, 
d. Aug. 14, 1816, Ditto; Gerould, Samuel, 
Mass. Cont. Line, d. Jan. 15, 1824, New 
Cem; Gilson, Nathaniel, Mass. Service, d. 
Nov. 17, 1839, Old Cem.; Gould, Simeon, 
Co. Capt. Briant, d. July 21, 1816, Ditto; 
Henry, George, d. Mar. 27, 1826, Hill 
Cem.; Holmes, George, Mass. Cont. Line, 
d. Sept. 1, 1843, South Cem.; Jenkins, 
David, Mass. Cont. Line, d. July 29, 1841, 
Old Cem.; Joslin, David, Mass. Cont. 
Line, d. Apr. 9, 1825, Reed Cem.; Joslin, 
Nathaniel, Mass. Service, d. July 9, 1861, 
Ditto; Messenger, Samuel, d. Aug. 30, 
1824, Old Cem.; Petts, Jonathan, Mass. 
Cont. Line, d. Sept 20, 1828, Ditto; Phelps, 
Edward, d. Nov. 20, 1850, Reed Cem.; 
Pitcher, William, Royalton Alarm, d. Mar. 
13, 1824, Old Cem.; Reed, Joshua, Mass. 
Cont. Line, d. Jan. 6, 1841, Ditto; Robb, 
Samuel, Co. Capt. Thomas, d. Nov. 9, 
1833, South Cem.; Shedd, Nathan, Recruits 
of 1780, d. Nov. 17, 1807, Hill Cem.; 
Spaulding, Aaron, Co. Eleazer Taylor, d 
June 25, 1826, Ditto; Stacy, Ebenezer, 
N.H. Cont. Line, d. May 31, 1823, Old 
Cem.; Stevens, Daniel, Co. Saml. Atkin- 
son, d. Mar. 24, 1826, Ditto; Towle, 
Gardner, Co. Joshua Parker, d. Dec. 15, 
1815, Ditto. 
Sullivan Town‘ 

Baker, Jonathan, Regt. Cyprian Howe, 
d. Oct. 12, 1833; Bolstar, Nathan, Mass. 
Cont. Line, d. Feb. 23, 1823; Boynton, 
David E., Mass. Militia, d. 1836; Boynton, 
Ephraim, Co. Ephraim Richardson, d. 
Feb. 9, 1826; Brown, Eleazer, d. Aug. 30, 
1798; Ellis, Joseph, Co. Elisha Mack, d. 
Mar. 9, 1788; Ellis, Simeon, Co. Capt. 
Howlet, d. Feb. 23, 1799; Hastings, Benj., 
Co. Capt. Moore, d. Nov. 9, 1845; Heaton, 
Jonathan, Co. Capt. Howlet, d. July 17, 
1837; Hubbard, Roswell, Co. Abijah Sav- 
age, d. Aug. 20, 1829; Kemp, Benj., Regt. 
Col. Wentworth, d. July 6, 1843; Keith, 
Ichabod, Co. Wm, Wyman, d. Nov. 7, 
1839; Kendall, Jonathan, Co. Benj. Hough- 
ton, d. Sept. 18, 1809; Locke, Calvin, Co. 
John Porter, d. Aug. 12, 1843; Locke, 
James, Co. Aaron Jewett, d. Jan. 19, 
1808; Locke, John, Co. Capt. Mellen, d. 
Feb. 16, 1823; Nime, Eliakim, Co. Jere- 
miah Stiles, d. Mar. 12, 1846; Nims, 
Zodack, Regt. Samuel Ashley, d. Jan. 3, 
1842; Osgood, Ezra, d. Apr. 4, 1812; 
Proctor, Philip, Regt. Nathan Tyler, d. 
Nov. 28, 1841; Rowe, John, Regt. Col. 
Ashley, d. Jan. 22 1812; Sawyer, James, 
Regt. Moses Nichols, d. Nov. 23, 1834; 
Seward, Josiah, Minuteman, d. July 10, 
1828; Soward, Samuel, Mass. Cont. Line, 
d. Dec. 8, 1833; Wetherbee, Abijah, Co. 
Aaron Guild, d. Apr. 20, 1840; Wilson, 
Daniel, Co. Wm. Humphrey d. Nov. 13, 
1815; Woodward, Pompey, —! Service. 


%All graves in Four Corners 
Surry 

Adams, Thomas, Co. Capt. Gilmore, d. 
Mar. 6, 1826, Town Cem.; Aldrich, Ama- 
sa, Co. Capt. Gilmore, d. Dec. 2, 1813, 
Ditto; Allen, Abel, Co. Capt. Mack, d. 
Feb. 5, 1839, West Hill Cem.; Allen, 
Phineas, Conn. Service, Mar. 7, 1815, 
Town Cem.; Baxter, Simon, Co. Capt. 
Wetherbee, d. Apr. 17, 1817, Ditto; Ben- 
ton, Abijah, Co. Jason Wait, d. 1823, 
Ditto; Benton, Adoniram, Conn. Service, 
d. Aug. 29, 1842, Ditto; Chapin, Hiram, 


* 


Regt. Samuel Ashley, d. Mar. 15, 1783, 
Ditto; Crane, Abia, Co. Capt. Howlet, d 
Feb. 6, 1805, Ditto; Dart, Nathaniel, Regt. 
Col. Ashley, Ditto; Field, Moses, Co, 
Capt. Mack, d. -1828, Ditto; Fuller, 
Joshua, Sr., Regt. Samuel Ashley, d. 1816, 
Ditto; Fuller, Joshua, Jr., N.H. Militia, d 
Aug. 16, 1777, Ditto; Fuller, Levi, 8 Co, 
3 Regt., d. 1822, Ditto; Hancock, Levi, 
Mass. Militia, d. Aug. 26, 1836, West Hill 
Cem. 
Swanzey Town 

Alcott, Benjamin, d. Sept. 26, 1813, 
Town Cem.; Bailey, Amos, Co. James 
Aiken, d. Mar. 24, 1812, Ditto; Beldin, 
Elijah, Co. Capt. Hinds, d. Jan. 19, 1813, 
Mt. Caesar Cem.; Beldin, Moses, N.H. 
Militia, Ditto; Brewer, James, Regt. James 
Reed, d. Nov. 24, 1832, Town Cem.; Cap- 
ron, Oliver, Regt. Samuel Ashley, d. July 
30, 1816, Mt: Caesar Cem.; Clark, Timo- 
thy, Northern Army, Town Cem.; Cum- 
mings, Enoch, Cont. Army, d. Sept. 21, 
1833, Mt. Caesar Cem.; Cummings, Ne 
hemiah, Cont. Army, d. Mar. 20, 1815, 
Ditto; Dickinson, Joseph, Co. David How- 
let, Ditto; Eames, Jonathan, d. Feb. 2, 
1841, Town Cem.; Greene, William, Co, 
Titus Salter, d. Dec. 6, 1834, Ditto; Ham- 
mond, Benjamin, Co. John Houghton, d. 
Mar. 27, 1813, Ditto; Hammond, Joseph, 
Regt. Col. Ashley, d. 1804, Mt. Caesar 
Cem.; Hammond, Joseph, Jr., Co. John 
Whitcomb, d. 1824, Ditto; Hills, Samuel, 
Co. Stephen Dearborn, d. 1800, Ditto; 
Holbrook, Peter, Co. Oliver Capron, 
d. Dec. 3, 1837, Ditto: Hunt, William, 
Co. Jesse Page, Ditto; Lane, Asaph, Mass. 
State Trooper, d. Sept. 22, 1845, Ditto; 
Lane, Elkanah, Regt. Col. Ashley, d. Oct. 
21, 1816, Ditto; Lane, Samuel, Regt. Col. 
Scammell, d. Jan. 26, 1845, Ditto; Morse, 
Henry, d. Aug. 24, 1787, Ditto; Parker, 
Benjamin, Co. Philip Thomas, Ditto; Par- 
sons, Aaron, N.H. Militia, d. Sept. 1, 1820, 
Ditto; Partridge, Amaziah, Co. Andrew 
Peters, d. Sept. 24, 1823, Ditto; Ramsdell, 
Aquila, Co. Andrew Peters, d. Apr. 14, 
1844, Ditto; Read, Timothy, Mass. Ser- 
vice, d. Mar. 27, 1808, Ditto; Smead, 
Joseph, Co. Elihu Lyman, d. Mar. 11, 
1834, Ditto; Snow, Ivory, N.H. Militia, d 
Feb. 17, 1852, Town Cem.; Stanley, Peni- 
cost, Co. John Houghton, Mt. Caesar 
Cem.; Starkey, Joseph, Co. Oliver Capron, 
d. July 6, 1853, Ditto; Streeter, Barzilai, 
R.I. Militia, d. Apr. 6, 1839, Ditto; Whit- 
comb, Abijah, Regt. James Reed, d. May 
17, 1847, Ditto; Whitcomb, Elisha, Regt. 
Timothy Bedell, d. Sept. 17, 1814, Ditto; 
Whitcomb, Jonathan, Cont. Army, d. June 
13, 1792, Ditto; Whitcomb, John, Regt. 
Samuel Ashley; d. Mar. 31, 1835, Ditto; 
Whitcomb, Philemon, d. Jan. 10, 1824, 
Ditto; Williams, Moses B., Co. John Calfe, 
d. Feb. 8, 1824, Ditto. 

Troy Town 

Farrar, Daniel, Co. George Minot, @ 
Nov. 18, 1827, Old Cem.; Farrar, George, 
Ditto; Farrar, William, Ditto; Forristall, 
Joseph, Ditto; Harrington, Joshua, Co. 
John Mullins, d. Jan. 19, 1823, Ditto; 
Hodgskins, Hezekiah, Co., Joshua French, 
d. Oct. 4, 1821, Ditto; Lawrence, Daniel, 
Ditto; Starkey, Peter, West Hill Cem; 
Tolman, Benjamin, Regt. Col. Hale, ¢ 
Mar. 1, 1840, Old Cem.; Whitney, Joha, 
Co. Capt. Mullins, d. Nov. 1829, Ditto 

Walpole Town 

Allen, Aaron, Regt. Benj. Bellows, ¢ 

Apr. 8, 1804, Village Cem.; Allen, Amass, 
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Regt. Jonathan Brewer, d. July 1, 1851, 
Ditto; Baker, Nathaniel, Regt. Col. Bel- 
lows, d. Jan. 17, 1792, Ditto; Bellows, 
Benjamin, 15 N.H. Regt., d. June 4, 1802, 
Ditto; Bellows, John, Regt. Col. Bellows, 
d, Aug. 17, 1812, Ditto; Bellows, Joseph, 
Regt. Col. Bellows, d. 1817, Ditto; Bow- 
ker, Stephen, d. 1802, Carpenter Hill 
Cem.; Bundy, Asahel, Regt. Col. Bellows, 
d. Nov. 29, 1816, Village Cem.; Bundy, 
Elias, Regt. Col. Bellows, d. Feb. 16, 
1786, Ditto; Bundy, Isaac, Regt. Col. Bel- 
lows, Ditto; Burt, Moses, d. Oct. 29, 1843, 
Ditto; Campbell, James, Co. James Reed, 
d. Oct. 1825, Ditto; Carlisle, David, d. 
1797, Ditto; Carpenter, Davis, d. 1824, 
Carpenter Hill Cem.; Dennison, John, 
Regt. Col. Bellows, Village Cem.; Farn- 
ham, Roger, Regt. Col. Bellows, d. Oct. 
1, 1830, Ditto; Fay, Joseph, Co. Jason 
Wait, d. Sept. 13, 1831, Ditto; Fletcher, 
Jonathan, Regt. Col. Bellows, d. Feb. 2, 
1854, Ditto; Flint, John, d. 1810, Carpen- 
ter Hill Cem.; Floyd, Benjamin, Regt. 
Col. Bellows, d. Apr. 22, 1812, Village 
Cem.; Fox, Eliphalet, Regt. Col. Bellows, 
d. Feb. 5, 1811, Ditto; Gilbert, Ebenezer, 
Regt. Col. Nichols, d. Nov. 9, 1829, Car- 
penter Hill, Cem.; Griswold, Gilbert, d. 
June 2, 1827, Village Cem.; Graves, 
Aaron, Regt. Col. Bellows, d. July 8, 
1814, Ditto; Hall, David, Regt. Col. Bel- 
lows, d. Apr. 1805, Ditto; Hall, Elisha, 
Regt. Col. Bellows, d. May 24, 1818, 
Ditto; Hall, Jonathan, Regt. Col. Bellows, 
d, Aug. 26, 1802, Ditto; Hall, Pelatiah, 
Regt. Col. Bellows, d. Sept. 25, 1803, 
Ditto; Hodskins, Aaron, d. Apr. 17, 1813, 
Ditto; Hooper, Levi, Regt. Col. Bellows, 
d. Oct. 22, 1806, Ditto; Hosmer, Jonas, 
Regt. Gen. Sullivan, d. Feb. 1, 1840, 
Ditto; Hubbard, Levi, Ditto; Hutchins, 
Phineas, Regt. Col. Hale, d. Feb. 18, 1785, 
Ditto; Jennison, John, Regt. Col. Bellows, 
d. Oct. 16, 1804, Ditto; Marsh, Daniel, 
Under Gen. McDougal, d. Aug. 9, 1857, 
Ditto; Mason, Elijah, Co. William Smith, 
d, Jan. 27, 1808, Carpenter Hill Cem.; 
Mason, Joseph, Co. Capt. Smith, d. Feb. 


18, 1834, Ditto; Ormsby, Stephen, Conn. 
Service, d. Nov. 4, 1821, Village Cem.; 
Parker, Stephen, Regt. Moses Nichols, d. 
July 4, 1814, Ditto; Russell, Jeduthan, 
Regt. Col. Bellows, d. May 15, 1813, 
Ditto; Russell, Thomas, Regt. Col. Bel- 
lows, d. Aug. 21, 1840, Ditto; Salter, 
Samuel, Ditto; Stearns, Ephraim, Regt. 
Col. Bellows, d. Oct. 19, 1843, Ditto; 
Warren, Cornelius, Regt. James Reed, d. 
Mar. 21, 1806, Ditto; Watkins, Alexan- 
der, Regt. Col. Huntington, d. Jan. 24, 
1824, Ditto; Watkins, Edward, Co. 
Jotham White, Carpenter Hill Cem.; Web- 
ber, Christopher, Regt. Col. Bellows, d. 
Feb. 25, 1803, Village Cem.; Wellington, 
Ebenezer, Mass. Service, d. 1851, Ditto; 
Wolcott, Roger, Regt. Col. Bellows, d. 
Apr. 1, 1828, Ditto. 


Queries 


Prather-Prater-Praytor — Want proof 
that Philip Prather I (son of Thomas and 
Martha Sprigg Prather), b. 1707, Prince 
Georges Co., Md., and d. 1767, Laurens, 
S. C., and 2nd wfe., Margery (Catherine 
Hunt, Ist wfe.), were parents of John 
Prather, Rev. soldier, b. 1748, Frederick 
Co., Md., and mar. Eleanor Pickens, 1775, 
Laurens, S. C., d. Pickens Co., Ala., 1828, 
at son’s.—Mrs. John C. Robbins, Jr., 820 
Stuckey Drive, Longview, Tex. 

Bolling—A genealogy of this family is 
in the course of preparation; inf. is desired 
regarding all desc. of Robert Bolling 
(1646-1709), the immigrant of 1660 to 
Va., by marriages to both (1) Jane Rolfe 
(Pocahontas’s gr. dau.), and (2) Anne 
Stith—Colin James, 636 Gaylord St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Randall— Want parents of Samuel Rand- 
all (1700-64), mar. Elizabeth MacFeeld 
(Mayfield), Nov. 20, 1720, Dover, N. H., 
ch. May, Samuel, and Eliphalet, all bpt. 
Feb. 23, 1728.—Mrs. Carl F. Brugge, 27 
Anawan Rd., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fryer—Want full inf. dates, parents, 
bros., sisters, and children of William 
Fryer, Halifax and Warrenton Cos., N. C., 


fought as private, Capt. John Ingle’s Co., 
2nd N. C. Battalion, commanded by Col. 
John Patten—Rev. War, served 2% yrs. 
Shown on First Census of US heads of 
fam. of N. C., 1790, Edenton Dist., Gates 
Co., N. C.—Mrs. Allan G. Hagadorn, Jr., 
Lake Road 54-24, Osage Beach, Mo. 

George Tavern of Alexandria, Va.— 
Wanted documented data before 1785 
related to the George Tavern of Alexand- 
ria, Va. This bldg. is mentioned in the 
will of William Ramsay (Lord Mayor of 
Alexandria), 1785. He also advertises it 
in the Maryland Gazette (Annapolis) in 
1760, 1763, 1764. References in diaries, 
letters, or papers are of interest, particu- 
larly indications of tavern keepers’ names, 
customers, or the nature of the structure. 
Items will be paid for according to their 
importance as well as the defrayal of 
photostat costs.—Mrs. E. K. Van Swear- 
ingen, 208 N. Royal St., Alexandria, Va. 

Langston-Springfield-Maxwell-Cooke — 
Laodicea (Dicey) Langston, 1760-1837, 
mar. Thomas Springfield, and had (among 
others) dau. named Anne (7), could have 
been (Naomi) who mar. Jarvis Maxwell. 
Want confirmation of birth of both and 
of mar. They had a dau. Naomi Lurena 
Maxwell, who mar. Robert Gould Cooke. 
Want confirmation of birth of both and 
mar. All prob. South Carolina.—A. D. 
Simpson, 1664 Forest Hill, Plainfield, 
N. J. 


Drake-Hinkle-Perrin — Want parents, 
dates, and places of bros. Thomas (1760) 
and David Drake (1762), who mar. sisters, 
Sarah and Margaret Hinkle, in Allegany 
Co., Md., removed to Holmes Co., Ohio 
1810, also for Sarah and Margaret Hinkle. 
Also for Elizabeth Perrin, who mar. John 
Johnson in Allegany Co., Md., abt. 1789. 
—Mrs. Louis Barewald, Tipton, Iowa. 

Putnam-Duey—Seeking Virginia parent- 
age of John S. Putnam, b. Sept. 12, 1838, 
Ross Co., Ohio (DAR records of Ross Co., 
p. 494, list John’s mar. to Clara C. Duey). 
—Mrs. G. B. Bennetts, 13119 Ave. 272, 
Visalia, Calif. 


Andrew Jackson 
Equestrian Statue 
(Continued from page 676) 


1852, after 4 years of hard work, the 
cast parts were ready to be assem- 
bled. It took him 3 months to set the 
statue up on the $5,000 marble base 
provided by the Government. 

On January 8, 1853, 39th anni- 
versary of the victory at New Orleans, 
a huge throng gathered in Lafayette 
Square in Washington to commemo- 
tate the occasion. At a given signal, 
the statue was unveiled amidst a burst 
of applause and the roar of artillery. 

The artist had created one of the 
most perfectly balanced statues of a 
man on horseback that had ever been 
produced. The pitching horse and its 
fider were so skillfully wrought that 
the center of gravity, passing from the 
man through the horse to its hind 
feet, holds the statue erect with no 
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- artificial prop. Such a thing was un- 
heard of, even in Europe. The orig- 


inal model could sustain Mr. Mills’ 
entire weight thrown on the forefeet. 

Mills bargained to make the statue 
for $12,000, but it cost him $19,000, 
not including the cost of the marble 
base furnished by the Government. 
The Congress voted to give him an 
additional $20,000. The city of New 
Orleans ordered a replica, which was 
dedicated in 1856. 

The New Orleans statue is unique 
in that it rests on a cornerstone laid 
by Jackson himself in the 1840 cele- 
bration of the 25th anniversary of 
his victory. It is a cornerstone on 
which rests a statue that far surpasses 
the dreams of those who hoped to un- 
veil one there at some future date. 

The statue at Nashville was cast 
from the same mold. In 1879, after 
its completion, Mills offered it for 


sale in Washington. General Marcus 


J. Wright contacted the Tennessee 
Historical Society, which purchased 
the statue. It was unveiled on the 
Tennessee State Capitol grounds on 
May 24, 1880. 

From the bronze scraps Mills next 
cast a number of small statues from 
the original model. It is one of these 
that is now in the museum erected 
on the site of the James Crawford 
home in the Waxhaws, Lancaster 
County, S.C., where Andrew Jackson 
himself said he had always been told 
he was born on March 15, 1767. 


Sources include photostat copies of 
original documents on display in the Jack- 
son State Historical Park near Lancaster, 
S.C.; Graham’s Magazine, vol. 44, No. 1, 
pp. 90-91, Caroliniana Library, University 
S.C.; The Charleston Courier, May 8, 
1850; Scribner’s Dictionary of American 
Biography; Marquis James, The Life of 
Andrew Jackson; Guide Book, Louisiana 
State Museum. 
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s HE regular meeting of the National Board of Manage- 
T ment of the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, convened in the Board Room of Memorial 
- Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., at 9:30 a.m., Mrs. 
_ Ashmead White, President General, presiding. 
‘The invocation was given by the Chaplain General, Mrs. 
Thomas Earle Stribling. 
The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag was led by Mrs. 
- William H. Sullivan, Jr., First Vice President General. 
The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Erwin F. Seimes, 
- called the roll. The following members were recorded pres- 
ent: National Officers: Mrs. White, Mrs. Sullivan, Mrs. Strib- 
_ ling, Mrs. Seimes, Mrs. Brewer, Mrs. Baker, Miss Burns, 
_ Mrs. Hayward, Mrs. Hoke, Mrs. Hager, Mrs. Cook, Mrs. 
_ Maddox, Mrs. Lange, Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Petree, Mrs. Ton- 
kin, Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Gamble, Mrs. Tuthill, Mrs. Stotts, 
_ Mrs. Carlson, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Schneider, Mrs. Zweck, 
_ Mrs. Riggs, Mrs. Lipscomb, Mrs. McCrary, Mrs. Biel, Mrs. 
- Young, Mrs. Shramek. State Regents: Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. 
_ Flood, Mrs. Tippet, Miss Downing, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Estill, 
_ Mrs. Merritt, Mrs. Bond, Mrs. Peters, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. 
_ Kilbourn, Mrs. Osborne, Mrs. Shackelford, Mrs. Lovett, 
Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Wiedlea, Mrs. Dunnavan, Mrs. Heaton, 
_ Mrs. Cash, Mrs. Ackerman, Mrs. Lambird, Mrs. McCon- 
_ key, Mrs. Skillman, Mrs. Neal, Mrs. Cuff, Mrs. Cordon, 
_ Mrs. Minton, Mrs. Rinsland, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Tompkins, 
_ Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Morford, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Morse, 
_ Mrs. Holcombe, Mrs. Frick. State Vice Regent: Mrs. Chap- 
man, Indiana. 
‘The First Vice President, Mrs. Sullivan, took the chair, 
_ and the President General, Mrs. White, read her report. 
Following the National Board Meeting on April 22, it was 
my pleasure to be a guest of Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, Chair- 
man of the Printing Committee, at the Columbia Country 
Club for luncheon. That evening I enjoyed attending the 
_ Children of the American Revolution Banquet at the May- 
_ flower Hotel and spoke briefly. 
May 1, I attended a reception at the F Street Club in 
_ honor of Miss Bertha Adkins given by Mrs. Clare Williams. 
Wednesday, May 3, Mrs. William Burtner, Vice Chair- 
- man of the Congress Press Relations Committee, included 
me among her guests for luncheon at the Washington Club 
_ in honor of Mrs. Lyndon Johnson. The following day I was 
_ the guest of Speaker Sam Rayburn at the Joint Session of 
_ Congress to hear President Bourguiba of Tunisia address 
the Congress. Following the session, Congressman Wright 
_ Patman of Texas invited me for lunch. 
Saturday, May 6, Mrs. Ross Boring Hager, Librarian 
_ General, Mr. Hager and I were dinner guests of Mrs. Ed- 
gar C. Barnes, a member of the Platform Committee, at 
_ her home in Uniontown, Maryland. 
On Sunday, Judge Chesnut, father of our National De- 
_ fense Committee Chairman, Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, enter- 
tained Mr. and Mrs. Hager, Mr. and Mrs. Barnes and me for 
dinner at the Hopkins Club, Johns Hopkins University. 
May 10 I flew to Newport News where I was met by 
Mrs. Bennett J. Houge, Regent, Colonel William Allen 
_ Chapter, and driven to the home of Mrs. Meredith W. Ab- 


bott, Regent of Free State of Warwick Chapter, for tea. That 
evening Mrs. Houge entertained members of the Colonel 
William Allen Chapter. 

The following day seven Virginia chapters—Colonel 
Francis Mallory, Colonel William Allen, Comte de Grasse, 
Free State of Warwick, Hampton, Newport News and Wil- 
liamsburg, were hostesses for a luncheon meeting at the 
Hotel Chamberlain in Old Point Comfort, where your 
President General was principal speaker. During these two 
days, I was house guest of Mr. and Mrs. Bennett J. Houge. 

May 15 was spent at the State Department hearing 
speakers of the department discuss our foreign policies. 

On May 16, I joined members of the National Board 
Dinners Committee for lunch at the home of Mrs. Briggs 
J. White to make plans for the coming year. 

The next afternoon, I was the guest of the John Alex- 
ander Chapter of Alexandria, Virginia, at a meeting held 
at Woodlawn, followed by a dinner given by Mrs. Robert V. 
H. Duncan, a member of John Alexander Chapter. 

May 19 Mrs. James M. Haswell drove me to Friendship 
Airport where I boarded a plane for Los Angeles enroute to 
Hawaii. Mrs. Joseph H. Jordan, Retiring Regent of the 
Beverly Hills Chapter and Vice Chairman of the Congress 
Program Committee, was my hostess for the weekend. On 
Monday, Mr. Jordan arranged a press conference which 
resulted in good publicity in the Los Angeles papers as well 
as three appearances on TV. Following the conference, Mrs. 
Jordan entertained with a luncheon at the California Club. 

Tuesday, Mr. John Wayne, producer and star of “The 
Alamo”, invited Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Frank Robert Mettlach, 
State Vice Regent; Mrs. Arthur Chilman and me for lunch- 
eon at Paramount Studios. Other guests were Miss Virginia 
Mayo, a member of our Society; Bruce Cabot, “Red” But- 
tons, Mr. Grant, scriptwriter for “The Alamo”; and Mr. 
Merritt of the Publicity Office. That evening Mrs. Jordan 
gave a dinner at her home in my honor. 


The next morning, May 24, I flew to Hawaii and was 
greeted at the airport by Mrs. Don H. Hayselden, State 
Vice Regent; Mrs. Archie Camp, State Historian, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Dovey, State Public Relations Chairman, and Mrs. B. 
Howell Bond who showered me with leis. That evening I 
was the guest of Mrs. Dovey for dinner. 


Thursday morning a reporter from the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser interviewed me and in the afternoon Mrs. Don H. Hay- 
selden invited me to her home to meet the State Board. Mrs. 
William J. Hull, past State Regent, had me for luncheon at 
the Oahu Country Club Friday noon. 


Mrs. Dovey and I went out by tugboat early Saturday 
morning to meet the Matsonia and sail into the harbor on 
her. Thirteen DAR members were aboard. That afternoon 
we visited the Aloha Chapter House and were served tea. 

Monday afternoon, May 29, the State Society arranged 
a tea in my honor at Washington Place, the official home 
of the Governor of Hawaii. In the receiving line were Mrs. 
Don Hayselden, State Vice Regent; Mrs. William Quinn, 
Wife of the Governor of Hawaii; Mr. Neal S. Blaisdell, 
Mayor of Honolulu; Mr. Richard Sharpless, State President 
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S.A.R.; Patricia Parker, State President C.A.R.; Dr. Robert 
Marx, Governor of the Mayflower Society and Mrs. J. Blair 
Menardi, Vice Regent of Aloha Chapter. Members of other 
patriotic societies and of the Hawaiian legislature were 
guests. 

Tuesday morning, May 30, I was honored to be a guest 
of the United States Navy at the memorial exercises aboard 
the USS ARIZONA at Pearl Harbor where I placed a 
wreath for the National Society honoring those who died 
on December 7, 1941. Following this ceremony, I attended 
the ceremonies at the National Memorial Cemetery of the 
Pacific at Punchbowl, the crater of an extinct volcano, 
where 13,000 war dead are buried. 

I was the luncheon guest of Mrs. B. Howell Bond 
Wednesday at the Halekalani Hotel and then addressed the 
members of Aloha Chapter at the Chapter House. 

Thursday noon Mrs. Menardi, Vice Regent of Aloha 
Chapter, entertained for lunch at the Willows and on Fri- 
day Mrs. Hayselden, State Vice Regent, had a luncheon at 
the Oahu Country Club. 

The new State Regent, Mrs. B. Howell Bond, drove me 
to the airport Saturday morning, June 3, where we were 
joined by Mrs. Hayselden. They said “Aloha” in true 


Hawaiian fashion by placing leis around my shoulders. 


That evening Mrs. E. Roy Chesney, State Regent of 
Colorado, with her husband, met me at the Denver Airport. 
Sunday afternoon, after having breakfast with Mrs. Emeline 
Wensley Hughes, immediate past State Regent of Colorado, 
Mrs. J. Herschel White drove me to the Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs. 

The next morning we drove to the United States Air 
Force Academy, when it was the pleasure of your President 
General to present the Profesesor Samuel Pierpont Langley 
Award to Francis Jerrod Mason of New Jersey as the Out- 
standing Cadet in Aerodynamics. Following the Awards 
Ceremony, we enjoyed luncheon and witnessed a demonstra- 
tion by the famous Thunderbirds and the Parade Review. 

Returning to Denver that evening, I was the house guest 
of Mrs. White and on Tuesday she drove Mrs. Richard F. 
Carlson, Vice President General for Colorado, and me to 
Estes Park, and the famed Red Rock Theatre. 

Wednesday morning the Whites put me on a plane to 
return to Washington. June 9 the Executive Committee and 
the National Board of Management had their meetings. 

That afternoon the Executive Committee were guests of 
Mrs. Pierre Gaillard for tea at Gunston Hall, and in the 
evening attended the Parade at the Marine Barracks. 

On the afternoon of June 12, I attended a reception at 
The Capitol Hill Club, in honor of The Honorable .Louise 
G. Reece, U.S. Representative of Tennessee. 

On June 13, Mrs. Ellsworth E. Clark, National Chair- 
man, Public Relations Committee, and I drove to Delaware 
and were the house guests of Mrs. Erwin Frees Seimes, 
Recording Secretary General, during the Delaware State 
Meeting. Your President General gave the address at the 
luncheon meeting held at the Rehoboth Country Club the 


_following day with the State Regent, Miss M. Catherine 


Downing, presiding. That evening Miss Downing held a 
reception at her home in Milford. 

Returning to Washington Thursday, I flew to Pittsburgh 
on Friday to be the speaker at the Pittsburgh Chapter’s 70th 
Anniversary Luncheon the following day. On Friday eve- 
ning, Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. Glock, Chairman of the lunch- 
eon, gave a dinner for out of town guests, which was fol- 
lowed by a reception at the home of Mrs. Edwin G. Olds, 
Chapter Regent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adalbert W. Weisbrod entertained the 
members of the National Board Dinners Committee, their 
husbands and your President General for dinner Sunday 
evening, June 18. The morning of the 21st, I left for a va- 
cation at my home in Maine, returning to the office July 17. 
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The following day I attended a National Defense lunch- — 
eon meeting givn by the Colonel Tench Tilghman Chapter, E 
Mrs. John McDonald, Regent, at the Olney Inn. 

On Wednesday, as a member of the Mail Improvement | te 
Committee of the Post Office Department, in that the DAR 
is one of the largest mail users in Washington, I was present - 
at a luncheon meeting at the Mayflower Hotel and heard — 
Deputy Postmaster General, H. W. Braisley, discuss future 
innovations to improve mail service. The following day, 
Mr. Smith of the Post Office Department visited our build- 
ing and was pleased with our mailing set up. es 

On the 28th, I went to New York City to present the 
DAR Award at the United States Merchant Marine Acade- 
my, Kings Point to Engineer Cadet James P. Spellman of — 
New York. The ceremony was followed by a delightful tea 
at the home of Admiral and Mrs. Gordon McLintock. Sat- 
urday I met for luncheon with Mrs. Charles J. Graef, Co- 
Chairman of the Americanism and DAR Manual for Citi- 
zenship Committee, to discuss the revision of the Manual. 
That afternoon, the Harvey Birch Chapter, Mrs. Russell 
Mack Skelton, Regent, gave a tea in honor of the President — 
General at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Everett L. Noetzel. 
Following the tea, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Holloway enter- 
tained for dinner at the Scarsdale Country Club. I was de-— 
lighted to have our First Vice President General and Mr. — 
Sullivan drive me to New York that evening. 

August 1, I joined Mrs. B. Harrison Lingo for a luncheon _ 
at the Army and Navy Club and the next day was a | 
luncheon guest of the Chairman of Buildings and Grounds, _ 
Mrs. George B. Hartman, at her home. The members of 
this Committee were also Mrs. Hartman’s guests. ote 

Thursday, August 3, I was the luncheon guest of Mrs. | 
McCook Knox, Chairman of the Art Critics Committee, _ 
at the Sulgrave Club. The week end was spent in Mary- 
land as the guest of Mrs. Ross B. Hager, Librarian General, — 


and Mrs. Ralph C. Lednum, a member of the Banquet _ 


Committee. 
The last two weeks in August were spent at my home in 
Maine. 
September 12 Mrs. James M. Haswell, Chairman, Na- | 


tional Board Dinners Committee, drove me to Fredericks- _ 


burg, Virginia, to attend a dinner meeting of the Washing- | 
ton-Lewis Chapter, Mrs. Nile Straughan, Regent. Your — 
President General gave the address of the evening. 


On Constitution Day, I joined the members of the Dis- Gee 


trict of Columbia State Society in a very impressive cere- — 
mony at the Natural History Building of the Smithsonian — 
Institution. Mrs. Charles S. Miller, State Historian, was in — 
charge of arrangements and presided at the meeting. Your ~ 
President General gave a message and the address of the 
day was given by Dr. Thomas Henry Carroll, II, President, _ 
The George Washington University. That evening I was _ 
a guest of Colonel and Mrs. Miller at a dinner at the _ 
Army-Navy Club. 

Tuesday morning, September 19, Miss Anna Mary Mc- | 
Nutt, State Registrar of the District of Columbia, drove 
me to Baltimore where I enplaned for Denver. 


During my six-hour stop over at Denver, Mrs. J. Her- 
schel White, Honorary State Regent of Colorado, gave a 
luncheon in my honor at the Denver Country Club. Among 
the guests were Mrs. E. Roy Chesney, State Regent; Mrs. 
Warder Lee Braerton, Honorary Vice President General; 
and Mrs. Emeline Wensley Hughes, Honorary State Regent. 

Wednesday noon, September 20, I was the guest for 
lunch of Mrs. Lyman Brooks, Transportation Chairman for 
the State Conference at Sheridan, Wyoming, and then 
driven to the Eaton and P.K. ranches. That evening an 
informal dinner was held followed by a showing of Opera- 
tion Abolition. 

Thursday morning, September 21, the Wyoming State 
Conference officially opened with the State Regent, Mrs. 
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George W. Campbell, presiding, and the Sheridan Chapter 
the hostess chapter. During the morning I made a radio 
tape on the objects and programs of the National Society. 


: After the afternoon session, the Conference members 

enjoyed a tour of the Bradford Brinton Memorial at 

- Quarter Circle A Ranch, Big Horn, Wyoming, arranged by 

the Sheridan Chapter. This beautiful former home of Mr. 

Brinton is famous for its paintings, etchings and sculpture 

_ of Frederic Remington, Charles M. Russell and Edward 
_ W. Borein, the subjects being of the Old West. 


Thursday evening your President General gave the ad- 
_ dress at the State Banquet held at the Sheridan Inn. 

% Friday morning I gave an informal talk to the members 
of the Conference with a question period afterwards, and 
had the pleasure of installing the newly elected officers 

_ before the close of the Conference at noon. 


That evening the State Regent elect, Mrs. J. R. Porter 
_ Kennedy, and Mr. Kennedy entertained me for dinner and 
Saturday morning Mrs. Kennedy drove me to the airport 
where I took the plane for Fargo, North Dakota. 


_ Mrs. Eugene R. Tuskind, State Regent of North Dakota, 
and Mrs. T. A. Bergan, General Chairman of the Confer- 
ence, met me at the plane. Sunday morning, Mrs. Bergan 
and I attended the First Congregational Church of Fargo. 
_ At noon Mrs. Tuskind entertained for lunch Mrs. F. Lloyd 
Young, Vice President General from Minnesota, Mrs. Ralph 
B. Dunnavan, State Regent of Minnesota, Mrs. Bergan and 
me. After the Memorial Service at 6 o’clock we enjoyed 
a delightful buffet supper. The Conference officially opened 
_ Monday morning, September 25, with the State Regent 
presiding and the Dacotah Chapter the hostess chapter. 
- During the morning, after an informal talk by your Presi- 
dent General, a question and answer period was held. In 
the afternoon, I appeared on a local TV program and that 
evening gave the address at the Conference Banquet, which 
_ was followed by a reception in my honor. The Conference 
closed Tuesday noon. The State Regent then entertained 
the out-of-state guests for lunch. 
Mrs. L. B. Falb, National Vice Chairman of the Honor 
Roll, of Minnesota, a guest of the Conference, her son and 
daughter, drove me to the airport where I boarded a plane 
for Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
The State Regent, Mrs. Herbert A. Brooking, and former 
State Regents Mrs. Carl W. Forslund and Mrs. Dean 
_ Loucks, met me at the airport. We were joined by a few 
members of the Mary Chilton Chapter for supper. 


The next morning, September 27, Mrs. Forslund took 
_me on a tour of the city and at 9:30 we joined the State 
Board of Management for a coffee and meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Charles A. Christopherson, Jr., Regent of 
_ the Mary Chilton Chapter. At noon, your President Gen- 
eral addressed members of the South Dakota Society at a 
luncheon held at the Westward Ho Country Club and that 
_ afternoon appeared on Television Station KSOO. 

Mr. Kenyon Cull, Headmaster of St. Marys School for 
_ Indian Girls, who was also a guest of the State Conference, 
_ drove me to the School that evening where I enjoyed two 
rewarding days. 

The next day, after a tour of the campus with special 
_ attention to the beautiful new building which contains our 
_ History Room, Mr. Cull took me to the Yankton Reserva- 
tion where we called on Mrs. Eddy who made the quilt 
_ the Indian girls presented to me last Continental Congress. 
We also visited two mission churches, Fort Randall Dam 
and the hospital building at Pickstown which will be 
_ moved to the St. Marys campus within a few weeks giving 
the school much needed classroom and dormitory space. 

_ On Friday, September 29, it was my privilege to dedicate 
_ the DAR History Room in the new building. Archdeacon 
de Loria arrived at the School to take part in the program 


and Mrs. Alfred C. Zweck, Vice President General from 
Iowa, was a guest. 


The next morning Mr. Cull drove me to Yankton where 
I boarded a plane enroute to Indianapolis for the Indiana 
State Conference, arriving there late Saturday evening. 


Sunday, October 1, Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, Honorary 
President General, invited me for lunch and that afternoon 
the Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter included me among 
their guests at a reception honoring Mrs. J. Russell Town- 
send, Jr., State Corresponding Secretary, held at the Chap- 
ter House. Mrs. Max Barney entertained for dinner at her 
home that evening. 


Wednesday evening I was a guest at the State Officers 
Club dinner, Mrs. William L. Burris, President, and the 
next morning enjoyed breakfast with the State Regent, 
Mrs. Alvie T. Wallace, and her State Board. 


The Conference opened officially Tuesday morning, 
October 3, with Mrs. Maxwell M. Chapman, State Vice 
Regent, presiding, where your President General brought 
greetings from the National Society to the Indiana 
Daughters. 


That afternoon the National Chairman, National Defense 
Committee, Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, was the featured speak- 
er at a National Defense meeting. Following the evening 
program, there was a reception honoring the President Gen- 
eral and distinguished guests. 

On Wednesday, I was a guest at the combined District 
Breakfast, Mrs. Garrett D. Quackinbush, Southern District 
Director, presiding, and the Lineage Research and Mem- 
bership luncheon, Mrs. Arthur S. Littick, State Chairman, 
presiding. 

Wednesday evening your President General gave the 
address at the Conference Banquet and the next noon re- 
turned to Washington. 

Due to heavy schedules, it is necessary at times to name 
various representatives to attend certain functions. On May 
7-8, Mrs. Jackson E. Stewart, Vice President General, 
represented the President General at the Annual Congress 
of the National Society Sons of the American Revolution 
held in Clearwater, Florida. 

Mrs. C. Howard Van Atta, National Vice Chairman, 
DAR School Committee, acted as my representative at the 
National Convention of the American National Red Cross 
in Cincinnati. 

On May 30, Mrs. Thomas Wright McConkey, State 
Regent of New Hampshire, represented the President Gen- 
eral by laying the National Society’s wreath at the Altar 
of the Nation at Rindge, New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, State Regent of New York, was my 
representative on June 4 at the Unveiling of the Bust of 
Thomas Alva Edison, by Bryant Baker, sculptor, in the 
Hall of Fame of New York University. 

Due to my inability to attend, and in compliance with a 
request from The National Foundation, Medical Scientific 
Research, Professional Education and Medical Care, I asked 
the following to attend the Regional Meetings, scheduled 
for September: New York—Mrs. Fred Aebly; San Francisco 
—Mrs. O. George Cook; Fort Worth—Mrs. Curtis 
Meadows; Atlanta—Mrs. Thomas Earle Stribling; Chicago 
—Mrs. Albert G. Peters. 

On September 19, Mrs. Ellsworth E. Clark, Public Rela- 
tions Committee Chairman, represented the National So- 
ciety at the Citizenship Conference held in Washington. 

Our National Society was again requested to participate 
in the exhibit at the Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Physicians and Surgeons held in Asheville, North 
Carolina, October 12, 13, 14. The Society is indebted to 
Mrs. Roy H. Cagle, National Chairman of the Honor Roll 
Committee, of Asheville, who undertook this assignment, 
assisted by Mrs. George W. Craig, Regent of the Ruth 
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Davidson Chapter, Mrs. Grover C. Varner, Regent of the 
Edward Buncombe Chapter and Mrs. E. M. Beard, State 
Chairman of the National Defense Committee of North 
Carolina. This display of literature shows the activities of 
our Society. Last year in Missouri the DAR booth at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association of American Physicians 
and Surgeons proved to be effectively popular by inquiries 
from those wishing to know of our Society’s activities 
in behalf of a stronger America. 

The National Society is grateful to the Enoch Crosby 
Chapter of New York State, Mrs. William H. Miller. Re- 
gent, for the replica of the Sybil Ludington Statue, Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War heroine, a gift of the sculptress, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington. This replica is to be formally ac- 
cepted in April and will have a place for all time in our 
National Headquarters in Washington. The original of 
this vital portrayal of this young American heroine—Sybil 
Ludington—was presented by the sculptress to the Chap- 
ter and occupies now a place of prominence in Putnam 
County, N.Y. (Full account in September-October Maga- 
zine.) 

After returning from Hawaii and participating in the 
impressive ceremonies on Memorial Day, I sent a letter to 
all Board members asking their cooperation in urging their 
legislators to support H.R. Bill +44 requesting the com- 
pletion of the Arizona Memorial at Pearl Harbor by 
December 7, 1961. My appreciation is expressed to those 
members who cooperated. Rear Admiral R. L. Campbell, 
Commandant of the 14th Naval District, and the members 
of the Pacific War Memorial Commission have likewise 
expressed gratitude for your help. 

The National Society has sent a $500 Occupational 
Therapy Scholarship for Miss Kathleen Melton of Briarcliff 
Manor, New York, to study at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University, New York City. 

The National Society is planning to submit an entry at 
Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Mabel E. Winslow, Editor of our DAR Magazine, has been 
named to head this committee, which committee will submit 
data telling of the constructive work done by our National 
Society. A letter was sent by the President General to all 
Board members and National Chairmen asking their co- 
operation in this endeavor. 

It is a matter of gratification to our Society to have the 
story of Mrs. Sarah Corbin Robert and “Robert’s Rules of 
Order Revised,” by Hodding Carter, appear in the August 
19 issue of the SATURDAY EVENING POST. This is a 
fine tribute to the energies and capabilities of our Honorary 
President General, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr. 

On Monday evening of this week, October 16, the Na- 
tional Society, Children of the American Revolution, 
honored your President General with a dinner meeting at 
the Shoreham Hotel. 

It is with gratitude that I thank you for your fine work 
in promoting the objectives of our National Society. 


The President General “resumed the chair. 
The First Vice President General, Mrs. William H. Sul- 
livan, Jr., read her report. 


Directly following the close of Congress it was a 
privilege to represent the President General at the CAR 
National Meeting and present the DAR Traveling Banner 
to the Texas Society of the CAR for having given the DAR 
the most members for the year of any State CAR Society. 

In May, this officer attended 3 sessions of a “Freedom’s 
Forum” at The Kings College of Briarcliff, New York, and 
spoke of the Study Course on Communism issued by our 
National Society at one session> - 


Doris PIKE WHITE, 
President General. 
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As First Vice President General, she addressed the In-— 
ternational Relations Club of the Bell Laboratories in New | 
York City on the subject of Practical Patriotism and 
presented the DAR stand on some current issues, and dis- 
tributed copies of What the Daughters Do to all. 

On June 5, it was a pleasure to present the National — 
Society’s Award, in the form of a portable typewriter, to 
Cadet Howard D. Graves at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. Cadet Graves, a native son of 
Texas, plans to spend the next three years at Oxford, 
England, as a Rhoades Scholar. 

The following week this officer attended the National 


Board of Management, Executive Committee and Personnel _ 


Committee Meetings in Washington. She also enjoyed view- 
ing the “moonlight” Parade of Cadets at the United States 
Marine Barracks that evening, in the rain! 

Also during June she attended a joint meeting of the 
Abigail Harper, Captain Christian Brown, Iroquois and | 
Schoharie Chapters in Cobleskill, New York; the luncheon | 
meeting of Colonel Gilbert Potter Chapter in Amityville, © 
New York, as well as a luncheon and musicale Conserva- 
tion Committee Benefit in Beechhurst, New York. 

On July 29, she attended a lovely reception, given by 
the Harvey Birch Chapter, in honor of our President © 
General, upon the occasion of Mrs. White’s visit to Scars- 
dale, New York. 

Your First Vice President General had a part in celebrat- 
ing two historical days in New York in September: ie. a 
Pilgrimage on Constitution Day to the Salisbury Museum of 
Nassau County, with the members of the Ruth Floyd Wood- 
hull Chapter of Freeport, and Pioneers Day on Staten 
Island during the 300th anniversary of Richmond Town, | 
where she spoke on the Role of Women, Yesterday and — 
Today. 

The thanks and appreciation of your First Vice President 
General goes to Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, National Defense ~ 
Chairman of our National Society, who presented a book | 
in her honor entitled, Republic, USA by Cromwell Gibbons — 
to the library of the Eastchester High School, Eastchester, 
New York, during Constitution Week. 

She enjoyed the hospitality of the New York State 
Daughters at their 65th State Conference in Rochester, 
October 2-6, and of the Pennsylvania Daughters at their 
65th Conference in Harrisburg, October 9-11, where she | 
spoke on the topic of The American Dream—and where 
she was accorded every courtesy. As always she was great- 
ly impressed with the loyalty of the Pennsylvania Daughters . 
for the work of our National Society. 

Her thanks and appreciation go to each State and Chap- 
ter for the many yearbooks received, which so graphically 
t their activities. 


ADELE WOODHOUSE SULLIVAN, 
First Vice President General. 


The Chaplain General, Mrs. Thomas Earle Stribling, — 
read her report. 

The activities of this office were confined chiefly to ~ 
home base this summer due to a back injury of the Chaplain _ 
General. However, she did go to the Coast Guard Academy _ 
at New London, Connecticut and on June 6th at the Awards” 
Ceremony, presented the National Society’s cash award to | 
Cadet Donald Feldman of Seattle, Washington for pro- _ 
ficiency in theoretical and practical seamanship. 

Ensign Feldman’s record at the Academy was outstanding 
both in academics and leadership. He lead his class the 
entire four years having compiled an average of 94:24. 
Of the thirty-three graduation awards, he received sixteen. _ 
He was named regimental commander of the 600-man 
Corps of Cadets during his first class year. As your repre- 
sentative the Chaplain General was a guest at the Regi- — 
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mental Review early that morning which was followed by 

-_ @ COffee in the officers’ lounge. 

Even with all these honors bestowed on Ensign Feldman, 

the pride and affection and admiration as expressed by his 
‘fellow cadets attested in a larger measure to his sterling 

qualities of leadership. The National Society can be well 

pleased to have honored so fine a young gentleman. 


‘The invocations at both the Executive Committee and 
_ Special Board of Management meetings, June 9th, were 
_ Offered by the Chaplain General. That afternoon in com- 
pany with the President General and other national officers, 
she was the guest of Mrs. Pierre Gaillard for an enjoyable 
visit to Gunston Hall. 

In August she attended an instruction meeting given by 
the State Regent of Georgia, Mrs. Samuel Merritt, at the 
Berry Schools for the Georgia Society. 

For the second year your Chaplain General was chosen 
for the invocation at a city-wide celebration of Constitution 
Week sponsored by the Bonaventure, Lachlan McIntosh and 
Savannah Chapters of Savannah, Georgia. The Vice Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Harold I. Tuthill, was general chairman 
_ and presided at both the dinner and open meeting. 


On September 25th, represented the National Society at 
the Southeastern Regional Pre-Campaign Conference 
luncheon of the National Foundation held in Atlanta, 
Georgia. This foundation is the expanded service of the 
“March of Dimes” and now includes arthritis and birth 
defects as well as polio. Success of the past was reviewed 
and plans for the future outlined in the fields of research, 
professional education and medical care. The new slogan is 
“Your Dimes Will Do It Again.” 


On this past Saturday, October 14th, this officer attended 
the Tamassee Board meeting as a voting member from the 
National Society. She was unable to remain for Founders’ 
Day due to time limitations. 

An urgent request has gone from this office to the State 
Chaplains asking for cooperation in making contributions 
to the Cathedral of the Pines Bell Tower. It-is evident that 
the states have been well informed of this project by the 
few requests for additional information. Should the state 
‘regents wish to discuss this, it will be a happy privilege to 
do so after this meeting. The plea is for every state to 
_make a contribution. The Treasurer General’s office records 
191.04 received to date. The total amount given by the 
National Society should be in excess of $500 before Con- 
gress in April. Money should be sent to the State Treasurer 
and then to the Treasurer General marked clearly for the 
_ Cathedral of the Pines Bell Tower, for proper credit. 

_ Mrs. Harold Nelson Kilbourn, State Regent of Kansas 
_ will take the necessary steps while in Washington for work to 
begin on the Kansas Chapel which is being remodeled and 
_ furnished in her honor by the Kansas State Society. Dedi- 
cation to be in April 1962. The Chaplain General as well 
as the National Séciety is grateful to the Kansas Daughters 
_ for supplying such a place of spiritual retreat in our build- 


In the last year of this administration and the last year 
in office of some of the state regents, will you join the 
_ Chaplain General in an earnest prayer that we will “be 
given strength for our day” and then our Society and our 
_ Nation will be enabled to attack all problems with a serene 
mind and victorious will. 
LENAMAE F. STRIBLING, 
Chaplain General. 


_ The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Erwin F. Seimes, 
_ read her report. 

At the close of the 70th Continental Congress resolutions 
and letters as directed by the Congress were sent to the 
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President of the United States, members of the Cabinet, 
heads of the Defense, Army and Navy establishments, 
members of the United States Congress and others. 


The resolutions adopted by the 70th Continental Con- 
gress were prepared and printed in pamphlet form for 
distribution. 


Work on the preparation and compilation of the Con- 
gress Proceedings was completed in August. 

The amendment to the Bylaws of the National Society 
was prepared for distribution. 

Minutes of Regular and Special Board meetings were 
prepared for publication in the DAR Magazine, and proof- 
read. Verbatim transcripts and minutes were indexed and 
filed. 

Motions and resolutions of the Continental Congress and 
the National Board have been typed and. copies delivered 
or mailed to each National Officer, also copied for the 
statute book and indexed. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee meetings have 
been written and copies sent to all members of the commit- 
tee, recopied for binding in book form and indexed. Motions 
affecting the work of each office were typed separately 
and delivered. 

Since April 15, 1961, 2,252 membership certificates have 
been prepared and mailed, also 43 commissions to National 
Officers, Honorary Vice President General, State Regents, 
and State Vice Regents. 

Notices of meetings of the National Board of Manage- 
ment and Executive Committee were mailed to the mem- 
bers. 

During our President General’s visit to Hawaii, your 
Recording Secretary General represented her at Honors 
Day at the United States Naval Academy, and presented 
the DAR award to the graduating young man selected by 
the Academy. Our President General’s absence was this of- 
ficer’s gain, as it was an outstanding occasion and will al- 
ways be remembered as one of the highlights of 1961. 

Another important event occurred in June when our 
President General, and Mrs. Ellsworth Clark visited our 
Delaware Flag Day meeting and were the house guests 
of your Recording Secretary for a very short visit, in fact, 
too short. 

My appreciation is extended to our First Vice President 
General who filled so capably the office of Recording 
Secretary General during National Board meeting due to 
a short illness of this officer. 

Also, my thanks and appreciation are extended for all 
the courtesies to me while attending the New York State 
Conference in early October. The Conference was outstand- 
ing and most enjoyable. 

BETTY NEWKIRK SEIMES, 
Recording Secretary General. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. Edward 
Cage Brewer, read her report. 

My first self-assignment following Continental Congress 
was to write letters of congratulations to the newly elected 
Vice Presidents General and to welcome them to the Na- 
tional Board in their new capacity. 

On May 22, I forwarded to Washington the draft of my 
final letter from this office to be included in the packet of 
letters sent to the chapter regents. An overwhelming sense 
of sadness pervaded me as I realized that I had prepared 
this letter for the last time. How quickly and pleasantly 
these three years have flown by. 

On June 14, I attended the Flag Day Rally at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi aboard the Steamer Sprague sponsored by the 
DAR State National Defense Council. The principal speak- 
ers were Major General Lane, Chief of Engineers of the 
Mississippi River Commission, and Mrs. Ray L. Erb of the 
American Coalition. 
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ings. 


On July 12, I wrote letters of sympathy to our President 
General and to the widow of the Honorable Joseph C. 
White, expressing the sympathy of the National Society 
in their bereavement. As an advisor to the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Mr. White had rendered a distinct 
and valuable service. His untimely passing is greatly de- 
plored by all who knew him. 

On September 5, I attended Grenada Chapter’s annual 
observance of Constitution Day, where Mr. Tom Anderson, 
distinguished editorial writer of Farm and Ranch was the 
speaker. I shared honors with him and Mrs. Anderson at a 
small dinner preceding the evening meeting. 

On October 4, 5 and 7, I was the guest speaker at the 
opening luncheon meetings of the three Jackson, Mississippi — 
chapters. The subject of my talks was Invisible Government. 


gesture of our National Defense Chairman, Mrs. Wilson 
K. Barnes, in presenting a copy of Republic USA, in honor 
of each of the 12 members of the Executive Committee, 
to the high school library of our choice. I am happy to 
report that the book sent to the Clarksdale Library was put 
into immediate circulation and the librarian was highly 
pleased with it. 

I have answered all correspondence addressed to my home 
and that forwarded to me. I have acknowledged the receipt 
of all yearbooks which were carefully reviewed and en- 
joyed. I have executed promptly all duties and obligations 
of this office and herewith submit the following statistical 
report: 

One way to “Know Your DAR” is to invest in its 
publications. Our records show that 112,137 pieces of 
material have been distributed by this office since March 1. 

Following the 70th Continental Congress the following 
directive material was distributed to those on our official 
list: Resolutions, 3,899; Amendment to Bylaws, 3,046; 
Packets containing letters of instructions issued by National 
Officers and National Chairmen, 3,083; Directory of Com- 
mittees, 3,395; Proceedings of Congress, 194. 

A numerical accounting of requested supplies sent to 
chapters and individuals follows: Application blanks, 21,- 
023; Applicants’ working sheets, 16,010; Ancestral charts, 
3,770; What the Daughters Do booklets, 5,403; Welcome 


I wish to acknowledge with deep appreciation the gracious —i 


Cards for New Citizens, 2,646; Membership cards, 18,900; 
Resolutions, 2,295; Directory of Committees, 95; Library 
booklets, 139; Postals, 16; Is That Lineage Right? booklets, 
603; Proceedings of Congress, 211; Americanism Medals, 
13; Bylaws, 623; Packets of Letters of Instructions, 34; 
Transfer cards, 1,186; Information leaflets, 2,448; Require- 
ments for and Preparation of Application Blanks leaflets, 
1,999; DAR Patriotic Education booklets, 631; DAR 
Manual for Citizenship, 17,755; Miscellaneous leaflets, 2,- 
720; Total, 98,520. 

In accordance with a ruling passed by the Executive 
Committee in June, this office has completed the cutting 


The Treasurer General, Miss Marian Ivan Burns, 
her report. 
From the standpoint of reporting it may be well my term | 
of office is drawing to a close as it would not be possible 
to continue indefinitely submitting accounts showing suc- 
cessively higher balances. On the other hand it is no one’s — 
desire to establish dues or request contributions for our 
projects with a view to larger balances. Our aim has been — 
to have sufficient capital to maintain the Society during | 
average years and sufficient funds in reserve to meet an 
unexpected emergency. With your cooperation we have been © 
able, happily, to carry out this program. 
These amounts are balances or totals on our records in | 
the following order: August 31, 1959, August 31, 1960 — 
and August 31, 1961: é 


Current Fund: 


$202,425.41 $256,549.03 $432,947.05 


Investment Trust: 128,152.72 158.929,79 223,765.20 

(Includes $45,019.75 dues) — 
Current Fund Receipts 57,327.40 68,438.53 82,787.72 
Constitution Hall Rentals 20,900.00 28,200.00 29,600.00 
Current Fund Investments 99,166.38 248,299.50 397,702.00 | 
Special Fund Investments 374,455.18 457,536.38 478,058.88 | 


Each account listed in the financial report is of interest — 
to you. Please take your copy with you to study at leisure. 
I hereby submit the Summary Statement of Current and | 
Special Funds for the six months ended August 31, 1961, 
and the supportin dule thereto. 
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Special Funds 


‘Current Fund (Schedule 1 687,923.11 


Appropriation Funds ies 
Committee Maintenance 


Cash 
Receipts 


82,787.72 


_ FOR THE PERIOD MARCH 1, 1961 TO AUGUST 31, 1961 


Cash 


Disburse- 


ments 


270,263.78 


Balance, 8/31/61 


Appropria- Consisting of 
tions Totals Investments 
(Schedule 4) 


(67,500 .00)432,947.05(A) 


397,702.00 


x 
4 


Cash 


35,245.05 


(A) by ey fund balance at A 
1962. In addition approximat 
eoleaans are admitted to membership. 


1,198.60 1,624.64 2,500.00 2.01396 2,073.96 
Good Citizens 7,293.52 1,491.73 2,935.35 3,000.00 8,849.90 ........ 8,849.90 
Junior American Citizens 5,159.62 396.26 4,683.31 2,000.00 y 2,872.57 
Americanism and DAR Manuals _ 10,165.84 155.75 1,364.02 10,000.00 18,957.57 
Lineage Research = ~~ ......... 14.00 2,505.27 10,000.00 7,508.73 
National Defense «44, 848.80 17,320.11 37,090.61 30,000.00 25,078.30 5,000.00 20,078.30 
Public Relations 1,079.31 6,000.00 12,436.41 ....... 12,436.41 
American Indians 2,537.29 4,923.15 6,490.61 ........ 969.83 
Charles Simpson Atwell 8,975.60 382.30 9,357.90 8,975.60 382.30 
Genealogical Forms Binding 1,043.10 531.38 1,189.48 1,189.48 
DAR Magazine 42,253.51 36,585.37 66,706.06 ........ 12,132.82 
Reserve for Maintenance 9,805.71 240.00 18,802.16 ........ 21,243.55 19,881.40 1,362.15 
Doris Pike White Auditorium 
and Gymnasium 15,449.42 34,944.88 ........ 7,950.37 
Ada W. Frazer 7,684.17 7,536.81 147.36 
Agnes Carpenter 26,913.67 26,396.25 517.42 
Ann Rogers Minor 3,782.69 3,464.23 318.46 
Caroline E. Holt 30,328.36 26,616.34 3,712.02 
Eichelberger Americanization 2,289.15 2,334.68 2,289.15 45.53 
Eunice R. Porter 960.64 942.43 18.21 
Fannie C. K. Marshall 17,358.31 15,930.15 1,428.16 
Grace C. Marshall 11,147.26 10,926.01 221.25 
Grace H. Morris 4,941.51 4,846.31 95.20 
Helen Pouch 2,027.21 7,400.00 ........ 2,213.92 471.21 1,742.71 
Hillside School 2,687.53 2,546.36 141.17 
H. V. Washington 535.63 RR 29,221.47 27,338.13 1,883.34 
Investment Trust 175, "756.52 48,788.68 780.00 ........ 223,765.20 165,011.92 58,753.28 
Isabel Anderson 34,172.76 34,768.83 33,947.96 820.87 
Julia C. Fish 25,017.73 25,462.30 22,608.94 2,853.36 
Mary E. Brown Ferrell 2,857 66 2,913.13 2,857.66 55.47 
Total special funds 653,033.74 191,980.13 227,279.47 67,500.00 685,234.40 478,058.88 207,175.52 
Total current and special funds 1,340,956.85 274,767.85 497,543.25 ........ 1,118,181.45 875,760.88 242,420.57 


a! 31, 1961 includes $1,848.00 received for 1962 dues which will not be available for use in operations until March 
ely $24,000.00 in dues and fees had been received from applicants and will not be available for operations until the 
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Schedule 4 


SCHEDULE OF INVESTMENTS 
AS OF AUGUST 31, 1961 


CURRENT FUND 


U.S. Treasury Bills (matu ity value 400, 000.00 due at. various dates in 397,702.00 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
National Defense Committe Fad 
Charles Simpson Atwell Scholarship Fund 
Gladys R. Blood Fund 
6 48 shares Adams Express Company 1,470.00 
4 2 shares General Mills, Inc., 5% preferred.............. 220.00 
14 shares Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 6% preferred ................ 435.75 
1 Investment Trust Fund So 
30) Reserve Fund for Maintenance of Properties 
18 U.S. Treasury Bills (maturity value 20,000.00 due October 13, 1961)... 19,881.40 
7 COMBINED INVESTMENT FUND 
2- U.S. Government Securities: 
13 U.S. Treasury 344% Bonds, due 6/15/78-83.. 10,027.81 
15 Federal Land Bank 342% Bonds, due 5/1/71 . 13,425.00 
15 International Bank for Reconstruction 3% % Bonds, due 10/ i/ 11,375.00 
37 _ Corporate Bonds: 
36 Appalachian Electric Power Co. Bonds, due 12/1/70 12,862.50 
56 New York Telephone Co. 414% Bonds, due 5/15/91... 15,337.50 
0? Pacific Gas & Electric 3% Bonds, due 6/1/74. .... 14,102.50 
11 Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 3% Bonds, due 10/1/75... 12,150.00 
53 Union Electric Co. of Missouri Bonds, due 5/1/71... 7,845.00 
21 Stock: 
21 shares American Can Co. 7% preferred .......... 1,680.45 
16 shares American Home Products Corp. 12,040.49 
13 shares Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co... 4,285.96 
25 shares duPont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co. 24,163.37 
17 shares International Harvester 7.00 14,853.80 
28 shares Radio Corporation of America 3.50 ER 14,242.16 
87 shares R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.. d 11,800.75 
36 shares South Carolina Electric and Gas Co...........-.2+.ssccccccceccercercceccrseee 10,638.92 
ehares Virginia Electric & Power Coy... nese dwn 5,658.00 
{Note) _ 


Note—The securities in the Combined Investment Fund owned at December 31, 1957, are recorded in the accounts at the closing — 

market price on that date. Subseque ities of the other funds are stated at cost. 

MarIAN Burns, 
Treasurer General. 


(Copies of the complete report of the Treasurer General may be obtained by writing to her office.) Zz 


As Trustees of the Pension Trust Fund of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, we 
herewith submit the accompanying statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the six months ended August 31, 
1961. 


TRUSTEES, 


March 1, 


RECEIPTS: 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
: nsurance premiums 


Total disbursements 


Excess of disbursements over receipts ................... 


Balance consists of: 
Cash—The Riggs National Bank: 


Trustees Account ...................... 


Investments: 


U.S. Treasury notes, 3.25% due 5/15/63 ....... 
U.S. Treasury bonds, 3.875% due 5/15/68 ..... 
U.S. Treasury bonds, 3% due 2/15/95 ......... 


Mrs. U. Amel Rothermel, Chairman, read the report of 
the Finance Committee. 

The Finance Committee met October 16, 1961, and ex- 
amined the records of the vouchers signed by the Chairman 
from March 1, 1961 through August 31, 1961. 

We found them to be in accord with that of the Treas- 
urer General. 

For a detailed report see the Treasurer General's report. 

During the six month period from March 1, 1961, to 
and including August 31, 1961, vouchers were approved 
in the amount of $316,226.97. 

JOSEPHINE N. ROTHERMEL, 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Henry J. Walther, Chairman, read ws report of 


NATIONAL ‘SOCIETY OF ‘THE ‘DAUGHTERS 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION PENSION TRUST FUND 


1961 to August 31, 


ontribution from the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution .......... 
= income from investments .....................- 


Portion of Society contributions paid to employee withdrawing from fund ....... 


“gust 31, 


Doris PikKE WHITE 
President General, NSDAR 


MARIAN BURNS 
Treasurer General, NSDAR 


Janie H. GLascock 
Clerk to Personnel Committee 


Trustees 


1961 


. $21,405.26 
3,196.63 


F. W. LAFRENTZ & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK CITY 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
October 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 
Washington, D. C. 


Mesdames: 

We have examined the recorded cash receipts and dis 
bursements of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for the six-month period ended Au 
1961, and verified the resulting balances of cash 
and investments. Our examination was made in accordance 
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with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in 
the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying report of the Treas- 
urer General summarizes fairly the recorded cash receipts 
and disbursements of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the six-month period 
ended August 31, 1961, and the cash balances and invest- 
ments at that date. Cash receipts and disbursements do 
not include disposition and acquisition respectively of se- 
curities except for gains or losses thereon. 

Very truly yours, 
F. W. LaFRENTZ & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Miss Burns moved that 204 former members be rein- 
stated. Seconded by Mrs. Baker. Adopted. 


Miss Burns presented the following membership report: 
Deceased 1,238 
Resignations 1,059 
Dropped 839 


The Registrar General, Mrs. Austin C. Hayward, read 
her report. 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
work of this office since June 9th: Number of applications 
verified, 2,346; Number of supplementals verified, 749; To- 
tal number of papers verified, 3,095. 

Papers returned unverified: Originals, 51; Supplementals, 
74; New Records verified, 333; Permits issued for official 
insignia, 370; miniature, 349; ancestral bars, 514; Letters 
written, 4,021; Postals written, 3,403; Photostats—papers 
1,534—-pages 6,136; Data—pages 2,633; Total number of 
pages 8,769. 

MarTHA B. Haywarb, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Hayward moved that the 2,346 applicants whose 
records have been verified by the Registrar General be 
elected to membership in the National Society. Seconded 
by Mrs. Baker. Adopted. 


The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Allen Langdon 
Baker, read her report. 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith submits the 
following report from June 9th to October 18th: 


Through their respective State Regents the following ten 
members At Large are presented for confirmation as Or- 
ganizing Regents: Mrs. Maud Cheek Wallace, Sun City, 
Arizona; Mrs. Mabel Bittick Hendricks, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Mrs. Ruth Wimberly Sarbach, West Richfield, 
Ohio; Mrs. Mildred Louise Powers McCoy, Chandler, Okla- 
homa; Mrs. Margaret Helen Hall Wilson, Purcell, Okla- 
homa; Mrs. Evelyn McDaniel Frazier, Walterboro, South 
Carolina; Mrs. Virginia Morelock Wolfe, Hurst, Texas; 
Mrs. Nancy Lou Davis Gargett, Bellevue, Washington; 
Mrs. Sara Hughes Vose, Port Townsend, Washington; Mrs. 
Madeleine Phillips Grenard, Montgomery, West Virginia. 


The following ten organizing regencies have expired by 
time limitation: Mrs. Wilda Blewett McEllhiney, North- 
port, Alabama; Mrs. Jamie Reese Doyle, Gulf Breeze, 
Florida; Mrs. Blanche Sharp Presley, Milton, Florida; Mrs. 
Gertrude Cunningham Brown, Hiawassee, Georgia; Mrs. 
Hazel Crane- Amos, Shawnee, Kansas; Mrs. Frances Pa- 
tricia. Hamilton Isham, Farmington, New Mexico; Mrs. 
Velda Azella Huston McKenzie, Prineville, Oregon; Mrs. 
Mayme Hart Johnson, Whites Creek, Tennessee; Mrs. 
Sylvia LeHuquet Wilson, Bellevue, Washington; Mrs. Ar- 
lene Brackett Moore, Moses Lake, Washington. 

The following reappointment of five organizing regents 
is requested through their respective State Regents: Mrs. 
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Wilda Blewett McEllhiney, Northport, Alabama; Mrs. 
Blanche Sharp Presley, Milton, Florida; Mrs. Gertrude 
Cunningham Brown, Hiawassee, Georgia; Mrs. Velda 
Azella Huston McKenzie, Prineville, Oregon; Mrs. Arlene 
Brackett Moore, Moses Lake, Washington. 

The State Regent of Georgia requests six months exten- 
sion of time for Peachtree Trail Chapter in Marietta which 
is below in membership. 

Through the State Regent of Florida, Captain Alexander 
Quarrier Chapter requests permission to change its name 
to Cypress. 


The following seven chapters are presented for official 
disbandment: Mary Draper, West Roxbury, Massachusetts; 
Old Hadley, Hadley, Massachusetts; Fort St. Joseph, Niles, 
Michigan; Keziah Cooley Goss, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Salem, Salem, Missouri; Broad Seal, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Beukendaal, Schenectady, New York. 

The following four chapters have met all requirements 
according to the Bylaws and are now presented for con- 
firmation: Captain Richard Sopris, Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado; Kishwaukee Trail, Woodstock, Illinois; Ambrose 


Meador, Brandenburg, Kentucky; Captain Joshua Gray, 


Yarmouth, Massachusetts. 
ELIZABETH H. BAKER, 


Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Baker moved the confirmation of ten organizing 
regents, reappointment of five organizing regents, extension 
of time for one chapter, change in name of one chapter, 
disbandment of seven chapters, confirmation of four chap- 
ters. Seconded by Mrs. Hayward. Adopted. 


The Historian General, Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke, read her 
report. 

The preservation and marking of historic places, graves 
of Revolutionary soldiers, DAR members, and the recogni- 
tion of outstanding patriotic citizens continue to hold an 
important place on the agenda of chapter activities. 

The reports of the activities during the summer months 
are indicative of an accelerated and highly constructive in- 
terest demonstrated by our members and civic leaders in 
keeping outstanding examples of early architecture intact. 
As a result of a determined preservation campaign, statutes 
are now on the books giving municipalities authority to 
establish historical monuments and districts under zoning 
laws. The gentle but persistent influence behind the various 
moves to preserve the symbols of our American heritage 
can be credited to our members and their attention to the 
special motion presented by Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, 
Honorary President General, and passed at the recent Con- 
tinental Congress. 


During the months of April-September the office of the 
Historian General issued 2,107 American History awards 
in certificate form to school children; 6,265 American His- 
tory Month stickers; 1,430 American History medals; 129 
American History Month posters. Contributions to the 
Americana fund brought the fund to $2,376.49. From this 
fund has come the money to purchase the second floor 
museum display case which is now in place. This leaves - 
space for the third case to be purchased later to complete 
the bank of cases. This fund has made possible the repair- 
ing and preservation of many original documents. This 
work will continue as your contributions to the fund con- 
tinue. There is much to be done in this category. The beauty 
of the Archives Room has been increased by the refinishing 
of the desk which is a replica of the desk to be found in 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Kenneth G. Maybe, the Chairman of the American 
History Month Committee, reports that the joint resolution 
S.J. Res. 22, designating February as American History 
Month each year, was passed by the Senate August 14, 
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1961. However, it was not reported out of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. Many letters have been written to the 
members of the House Committee but we need to place 
continued emphasis on bringing it out of this House Judici- 
ary Committee from now through the 2nd Session of the 
87th Congress. 

We regret that Mrs. Albert D. Mackey, Chief Clerk in 
this office and one who has devoted many years to the 
duties of this office and to the Society, has given us her 
resignation to take effect the end of October. Mrs. Douglas 
Stone, the secretary, has found it necessary to resign and 
return to her home in the West. To each go my gratitude 
and appreciation for their able assistance, efficiency and 
attention to the duties of the office. 

Eight donors to the Collection of Americana gave the 
following 18 items: 

Iowa: Page bearing the signature of Ansel Briggs, the 
first Governor of Iowa and great-grandfather of the donor, 
Miss Catherine Comrine, member-at-large of Wyoming, 
Pilot Rock Chapter. 

Kentucky: Pass for the ship “Oscar of Fairhaven” to go 
without hindrance, signed by Andrew Jackson, President of 
the United States, 28th day of November 1832; Indenture, 
written the 10th day of October 1617, signed by “Will 
Derby, Erle of Derby”, Berea-Laurel Ridges Chapter. 

Massachusetts: Two Massachusetts Centinel newspapers, 
August 20th, October 4th, 1788; Mrs. Edwin A. Lovejoy, 
Old State House Chapter. 

Mississippi: Two facsimiles of signature of David Holmes, 
First Governor of Mississippi, Mr. Lawson N. Dick, John 
Rolfe Chapter. 

Oklahoma: Letter from Nathaniel Greene to John Jay, 
Esq., dated June 14th, 1779, Mr. Strick Armstrong through 
Mrs. Jasper E. Smith of Abraham Coryell Chapter. 

Pennsylvania: Handwritten list of Revoluntionary soldiers 
taken prisoners at Battle of Mt. Washington plus lists of 
ships of the Royal Navy of Great Britain; paper addressed 
to “Lieut. Edward Crawford, Jr. in the Ist Pennsylvania 
Redgment commanded by Col. James Cheambers in Gen- 
eral Danes Brigade”; parole statement, dated November 
19th 1776; letter from John Crawford to his brother, Ed- 
ward Crawford, dated September 10th, 1777, telling of his 
capture as a prisoner and of his wish to get a pardon— 
written from Long Island, Flat Lands; note asking for “one 
Buck hat”; letter from John Crawford to his Father and 
Mother, dated November 2\Ist, 1776, telling of his need 
for clothes and money; letter from Edward Crawford to 
his brother John (still a prisoner of war), dated January 
1780; list of cash and clothing received by John during his 
confinement as prisoner of war (August 1, 1777 to Decem- 
ber 1780) at Long Island, N.Y.; Mrs. T. H. Norris, Frank- 
lin County Chapter. 

Miscellaneous: The Washington Newspaper, Windsor, 
Vermont, published by Thomas M. Pomroy, Monday, De- 
cember 26, 1812, Genealogical Records Committee. 

Kansas: DAR membership certificate, signed by Emily 
Nelson Ritchie McLean, President General; Mrs. O. A. 
Stevens, Samuel Linscott Chapter. 

District of Columbia: Early colored print of Memorial 
Continental Hall, Mrs. Donald Oliver Woolf, Captain 
Wendell Wolfe Chapter. 

FRANCIS BRYAN HOKE, 
Historian General. 


The Librarian General, Mrs. Ross Boring Hager, read 
her report. 

It is always gratifying to report interest in the facilities 
offered by your Library which is visited daily by genealo- 
gists, archivists, historians and those who merely have a 
hobby for family history. All are generous in their praise 
and express surprise that such a wealth of material can be 
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found on our shelves. Americans are becoming more and 
more ancestor conscious. The Library plays an important 
part in the increase of our membership. It is a highly spe- 
cialized repository of genealogical work, made possible by 
continued interest and tireless efforts of members over a 
long period of years. 

A letter, with list of requested books, was sent to each 
State Librarian in July. Since that time many of the re- 
quested items have come to the Library. The interest of 
the State and Chapter Librarians is responsible for the valu- 
able contributions that are placed on our shelves. 

We have received from the New York State Chapter of 
the Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 60,000 
pages of microfilm, 14 films, the manuscript notes of Wil- 
liam A. Eardeley, deposited in the Long Island Historical 
Society. The genealogies are arranged by families, with full 
reference to all the research of Mr. Eardeley. The families 
are predominantly from the East, but there are also some 
Southern genealogies. They cover the period from the earli- 
est settlements of this country to the early part of the 20th 
century. We are very grateful to the Society for this valu- 
able collection. 

The Library has received a very generous gift of $500 
in memory of Miss Elizabeth Fisher, a member of the 
Mary Washington Chapter of the District of Columbia. 

Many of the rare volumes, unfit for handling, are being 
microfilmed and will be placed in our new microfilm cab- 
inets. This is my special project which has met with enthusi- 
asm and generous contributions. 

The following 322 books, 104 pamphlets and 18 manu- 
scripts have been received in the Library since the April 
report. 

BOOKS 


ALABAMA 


History of Henry County. Clyde S. Scott. 1961. From the compiler 
through Robert Grierson Chapter. 

The Captain Benjamin Newton, William Downs and + enti, 
History. Posey E. Downs. From Mrs. Mary Lou McC. Reddoc! 


ARKANSAS 


History of the First Presbyterian Church 1846-1960 Including Fort 
Smith and the Early Churches. S. Y. Warner & V. L. Foster, 1960. From 
Mrs. Virginia L. Foster through Fort Smith Chapter. 

National Society Daughters of the American Revolution Yearbook 
State of Arkansas. 1961-1962. From Arkansas DAR. 


CALIFORNIA 


Life of Daniel Boone. Peter Parley. 1835. From Miss Hazel C. Conner 
through Arrowhead Chapter. 

The History of Vermont with Descriptions, Physical and Topographical. 
1846. From Mrs. Frederick G. Johnson through Arrow- 
ea apt 

Bishop, PCaiif., 1861-1961, 100 years of Real Living. 1961. From Pali- 
sade Glacier Chapter. 

A Catalogue of Printed and Manuscript Genealogies Issued in Separate 
Form to be Found in the Genealogy and Local History Division of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. E. C. Barrett. 1960. From Milly Barrett 
Chapter. 

COLORADO 

Pioneers of the San Juan Country. Sarah Platt Decker Chapter, DAR. 

1961. From Sarah Platt Decker Chapter. 


CONNECTICUT 


Account of Capt. Bezaleel Beebe Dated Oct. 17, teed Pak Litchfield. 
From Mrs. Albert E. Sturm through Green Woods ‘Cha 

Thomas Rowley of Windsor and Descendants 1669-1961, Mildred G. 
Crankshaw. 1961. From the compiler through Ruth Wyllis Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Connecticut DAR: 

A Record of the Descendants of John Clark of Farmington, Conn. 
Julius Gay. 1882. 

Connecticut DAR Year Book. 1961-196 

Milbridge, Maine Centennial Program 548 1948. From Mrs. Hale L. 
Colton through Gen. Roger Welles Chapter. 


DELAWARE 


John Smalley and His Descendants in America. Matthew F. Smalley. 
1960. From the compiler through Cooch’s Bridge Chapter. 


District OF COLUMBIA 


American Origins. L. G. Pine, 1960. From Our Flag Chapter. 
a 18 books from Mrs. Rosalyn S. Nash through Mary Bartlett 
apter: 
1790 Census of New York. 1908. 
1790 Census of Massachusetts. 1908 
1790 Census of Connecticut. 1908. 
1790 Census of Maryland. 1907. ~ 
1790 Census of Virginia. 1908. 
1790 Census of Pennsylvania. 1908. __ 
The Mayflower Descendants. Vol. 18. 1916. 
Mayflower Index. 2 vols. 1932. 
- Vital Records of Wenham, Mass. to 1849. 1904. 
, ou Sketches of the Bailey-Meyers-Mason Families, 1776 to 
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Early Settlers of Western New York. Janet W. Foley. 6 vols. 1934-40. 

The 150th Anniversary of the SS of the Congregational Church 
in Columbia, Conn. Oct. 24, 1867. 

Nathaniel Wade—A nl ne Soldier of the Revolution. H. T. 
Wade. From Helen R. Manion through Continental Chapter. 

Annual Report of bw ae Historical Association for the year 
1945. Vol. 2, pt. 1; Vol. ‘li 1946-1949. From Anna M. McNutt 
through Descendants of ’76 Cc apter. 

The History of the Robbins Family as I, David R. Robbins Remember It. 
From Mrs. Walter E. Ward through Capt. Wendell Wolfe Chapter. 

Gulicks of the U.S.A. David E. Gulick. 1961. From the compiler. 


FLORIDA 
Thomas, Joseph and Matthew Austin Families of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. 1961. Compiled and presented by Edith A. Moore. 
Fain of Tennessee, Descendants of Nicholas Fain. Augusta Bradford. 
1930. From Mrs. Agnes P. Axson through Kan Yuk sa Chapter. 


GEORGIA 
Wilder and Some Connecting Families in the Southeastern United 
States of America. William M. Wilder. 1960. From the compiler through 
Commodore Richard Dale Chapter. 
Pioneers of Wiregrass Georgia. Folks Huxford. Vol. 4. 1960. From 
John Floyd Chapter. 
Proceedings of the Georgia State Society of the NSDAR. 1960-1961. 
From Georgia DAR. 
ILLINOIS 
Genealogy and Recollections—Moore Family. A. A. Moore. 1915. From 
Isaac Hull Chapter. 
Following 2 oks from Illinois DAR: 
Genealogy and Local History: an Archival and Bibliographical Guide. 
James S. Sweet. 1959. 
Daughters of the American Revolution of Illinois 65th Annual State 
Conference. 1961. 
INDIANA 


Who Am I—An Essay on the McCormick Family. Shuler McCormick. 
1937. From the children of the compiler Shuler McCormick through 
Francis Vigo Chapter. 

The Tunis Hood Family, Its Lineage and Tradition. Dellmann O. Hood. 
1960. From Mrs. Frederick Morgan & Miss Laura Boyer. 


KANSAS 
Proceedings of the 63rd Annual State Conference Kansas Society DAR. 
1961. From Kansas DAR. 
KENTUCKY 


The Wilford-Williford Family Treks into America. Eurie P. W. Neel. 
1959. From Mrs. Thomas A. Briles. 

Some Marriages in Montgomery County before 1864. Emma Jane 
Walker & Virginia Wilson. 1961. From Kentucky DAR. 

Following books from Mrs. J. Everett Bach, State Librarian. 

History and Memories of Carlisle County. Ran Graves. 1958. 

Miscellaneous Records of Hopkins County, 1807-1815. E. M. Cox & 
L. F. McCulley. 3 vols. 1960-61. 


LOUISIANA 


Be It Known and Remembered—Bible Records. Louisiana Genealogical 
& Historical Society. Vol. 1. 1960. From Louisiana DAR. 

The Ancestors and Descendants of Charles and Eva Kellogg. Walter % 
Eclices. 1958. From Fort Miro Chapter through the Regent, Mrs. R. D. 
ello 

aneeiere of George McNett and Susan Armentrout With Their o- 
Descendants and Some Related Families. Thomas A. Ebaugh. 1961. From 
Mrs. Thomas A. Ebaugh. 1961. 


MARYLAND 


A History of Calvert County. Charles F. Stein. 1960. From Janet Mont- 
gomery Chapter. 

Index to Register Prince Georges Parish, Prince Georges and Mont- 
gomery Counties. 1961. Compiled and presented by Helen W. Brown. 

Our Heritage—A Genealogical History of the Allen Family of Mary- 
land. Loula A. Lentz. 1960. From Samuel Chase Chapter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary War. Vols. 1-3; 
6, 7, 12-14, 16, 17. From Mrs. John C. Wroe through Dorothy Brewer 
Chapter. 

MICHIGAN 

Following 2 books from Michigan DAR: 

The Ancestors and Descendants of ag Alden and Irene Smith, His 
Wife 1599-1903. Harriet C. Fielding. 190 

Bowne Family of Flushing, Long island. ‘Edith K. Wilson. 1948. 


MISSISSIPPI 
The Life and Times of David Smith, Patriot, Pioneer and Indian Fighter. 
May W. McBee. 1959. From Chakchiuma Chapter through the courtesy 
of the compiler. 
History of the First Baptist Church 1835-1960, Macon. 1960. From the 
Dancing Rabbit Chapter through Mrs. Edith C. Klaus 


MIssovuri 
Henckel Family Records. 1926-1939. From Mrs. Elizabeth F. A. Diers- 


sen. 
The Lee Family of New York and New Jersey and Missouri. Fred L. 


Woodson. 1960. From the compiler through St. Charles Chapter. 
tga Historical Review. Vol. 55. 1960-61. From Mrs. Omie P. Mac- 
arlane. 


NEBRASKA 
Bristow-Douglass and Allied Families. Julia J. Bristow. 1961. From 
Mrs. O. E. Kingery, Sr. 
Proceedings o the 59th ame State Conference NSDAR in Nebraska. 
1961. From Nebraska DA 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 


The Wheeler Family of Rutland, Mass. and Some of thetr Ancestors. 
Daniel M. Wheeler. 1924. From New Hampshire DAR. 


NEw JERSEY 

id Skillings Family. William M. Sargent. 1885. From Monmouth 

apter. 

Richard Haines and His Descendants. John W. Haines. 1961. From 
Moorestown Chapter. 

Following 3 books from New Jersey DAR: 

The Family and Vicissitudes of John Phillips, Sr. of Duxbury and 
Marshfield. Azel Ames. 1903. 


The O’Conner-Conner-Si Famili Lula P. O’Conner. 1941. 
‘ © ad Report of the State Society of the DAR of New Jersey. 1960- 


New Mexico 
History of New Mexico. Frank D. Reeve. 3 vols. 1961. From New 
Mexico DAR. 
New York 


History of the Town of Blenheim, Schoharie Co., 1797-1959 Helen P. 
_ Compiled and presented by ‘Helen P. Bliss through Schoharie 
apter. 
The Doane Family. 1902, From Mrs. Herbert Sammond through Ruth 
Floyd Woodhull Chapter. 
ollowing 3 books from Mrs. C. A. Messner: 
.Genealogies of the Getz-Koch-Wick Families. Hannah M. Koch. 1960. 
Genealogy and Ecclesiastical History. Alfred Andrews. 1867. 
Doty-Doten Family in America. Ethan A. Doty. 1897. 
a History “Of Plimoth Plantation’. 1898, From Mrs. Grace T. 
— Genealogy. L. L. Strouse & A. W. Smith. 1954. From Leah L. 


The. Massachusetts Register and U. S. Calendar for the Year of Our 
Lord 1811. 1811. From Manhattan Chapter. 
Reminiscences of Old New Utrecht and Gowandus. Mrs. Bleecker 
ap. 1912. From Manhattan Chapter. 
e Bogart Family. Tunis G. Bogaert and His Descendants. J. A. Bogart. 
1959. From New York DAR. 
The Deyo (Deyoe) Family. K. E. Hasbrouck 6 R. P. Heidgerd. 1958. 
From Mrs. Leland R. Post, State Librarian DA 
The Planters of the Commonwealth. C. E. make. 1961. From Abigail 
Fillmore Chapter. 
NorTH CAROLINA 
Following 4 books from North Carolina DA 
t The gy Family of Norfolk & Elizabeth City Counties, Va. Silas E. 
Fe and Its Absentee Landlords. Worth S. Ray. 1960. 

Gcamane Soldiers in Kentucky. A. C. Quisenberry. 1959. 

Yearbook of the NSDAR of North Carolina with the Proceedings of 
the 6lst State Conference. 1961. 

The Pedens of America. Jessie & Lizzie Peden & Lila P. Sprouse. 1961. 
From Mary Jeffress Whaley in memory of her brother — B. Jeffress. 
Rogers Family of the Pee Dee, S. C. and Allied Families. R. M. Rogers 
1958. From Mrs. O. F. Mason, Jr. through William Gaston Chapter. 


OHIO 

ee 5 books from Miss Jean Van Fossan through Lewis Kinney 

apter: 

History of the Up oP Ohio Valley. 2 vols. 1891. 

The Biographical ia and Portrait Gallery With an Historical 
Sketch of the State of Ohio. 3 vols. 1883. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Ohio State Conference. 1961. 
From Ohio DAR 

OKLAHOMA 


Old gry and Family History Notes of the Bedford Family. Mary 
C. Cole, ed. 1960. From the Editor through Capt. Peter Ankeny Chapter. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Johnson Saga, Being the Descendants of Thomas Johnson. W. J. 
wee 1960. From Mrs. William E. Gilbert. 
Benedum, Bennethum Family. M. K. Benadum. 1955. 
eae the compiler through Pennsylvania DAR. 
The Whitney Family. 2 vols. From Miss Sadie Whitney. 
Pennsylvania Heritage, The Fells of Longlands. Blanche Craig. 1959. 
From Cora B. Craig through Monongahela Valley Chapter. 


SouTH CAROLINA 

Hill and Hill-Moberly Cesnvettene of Fairfield County. G. A. Hill. 
1961. From Mrs. B. H. Ross 

South Carolina State Society NSDAR Year Book. 1960-1961. From 
South Carolina DAR. 

TENNESSEE 

The Embrey Family and Collateral Families. Lucy A. E. Wilson. From 
the compiler. 

The East Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications. Nos. 28, 31, 32. 
1956, 1959, 1960. From Judge David Campbell Chapter. 

The Ancestors and Descendants of Zephaniah and Silence Alden Hath- 
away. M. O. Collacott & R. T. Grandin. 1961. From Mrs. Arthur H. 
Moser through Admiral David Farragut Chapter. 


TEXAS 


The Taylors of Tabernacle, the History of a Family. Tabernacle His- 
torical Co. 1957. From Capt. William Young through Dr. Elizabeth 
Johnston and Mrs. Gilbert J. Moore. 

In the Cattle Country: History of Potter County. Della T. Key. 1961. 
From Llano Estacado Chapter. 


VERMONT 


History and Genealogy of the Stanley Family. E. §. Pickett. 1949. From 
Vermont DAR. 


VIRGINIA 


Petersburg’s Story, a History. J. G. Scott & E. A. Wyatt. 1960. From 
Frances Bland Randolph Chapter. 

Annual Report of the Town Officers of Mattapoisett, Mass. 16 Nos. 
1900-1908; 1910; 1912-1914; 1916-1917; 1919. From Flora P. Halstad 
through Thomas’ Nelson Chapter. 

Hall lowed Heritage: The Life of Virginia. Dorothy M. Torpey. 1961. 
Fra Falls Church Chapter. 

Parish Lines Diocese of Southwestern Virginia. Charles F. Cocke. 1960. 
From Mrs. T. Allen Kirk. 

Following 2 books from Virginia DAR: 

Yearbook of the Virginia DAR and the Proceedings of the 65th State 
Conference. 1961. 

History of the Gwin Family. Jesse B. Gwin. 1961. 

Marriages of Norfolk County 1706-1792. Elizabeth B. Wingo. Vol. 1. 
1961. From Col. John Banister Chapter. 

Marriages of Norfolk County, 1706-1792. Elizabeth B. Wingo. 1961. 
From the compiler through — Bridge Chapter. 

The Andrews Family. James R. Andrews. 1961. From the author through 
Prestwould Chapter 

Brumback-Hotsinpiller Genealogy. E. C. D.. Vann & M. C. D. Dixon. 
1961. From Albemarle Chapter 

George Yeardley, Governor e Virginia. Nora M. Turman. 1959. From 
Commonwealth Chapter. 
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WEsT VIRGINIA 

Following 4 books from West Virginia DAR: 

a of the Fifty-fifth Annual State Conference DAR in West 
Virginia 
Guide te to the Study of West Virginia History. Charles Shetler. 1960. 

Index to West Virginiana. Robert F. Munn. 1960. 

Early Southwest Virginia Families of — a, Buchanan, Clark 
and Related Families. Elizabeth K. Allison. 


WISCONSIN 


DAR Year Book Wisconsin Society Sixty-Fourth Annual State Con- 
ference. 1960-1961. From Wisconsin DAR. 


OTHER SouRCES 


Campaigns and Battles of America 1775-1865, Fort Duquesne to Ap- 
pomattox. Barron Deaderick, 1959. From the Christopher Pub. House. 

Preliminary Materials for a Genealogy of the Rider (Ryder) Families 
in the U. S. Fremont Rider. 3 vols. 1959. From the compiler. 

Following 2 books from the estate of N. Grier Parke, the compiler: 

The Ancestry of Rev. Nathan Grier Parke & His Wife Ann Elizabeth 
Gildersleeve. 1959. 

The Ancestry of Lorenzo Ackley & His Wife Emma Arabella Bos- 
worth. 1960. 

The Story of a Dozen Generations—Sidener Family. 1961. Compiled 
and presented by Orrin W. Sidener. 

The History of the Pollard aed in America. 1961. 
presented by Maurice J. Poll: = 

The Thigpen Tribe. Alice W “Smith. 1961. 


Compiled and 
From Casey Thigpen, ed. 


The Histor the Woodall-. ‘Dollahite-Miles-Kuykendall Families. Carr 
P. Collins. 1 From the editor. 
The Dulin Family in America. Roberta D. Stewart. 1961. From the 


compiler. 

Bell-Sharpe Families. Frank F. Bell. 1960. From the compiler. 

The Weiser gai F. S. Weiser, ed. 1960. From John Conrad Weiser 
Family Associatio 

The History > 9 ‘the United States Flag from the Sage to the 
Present Including a Guide to Its Use and Display. M. Quaife, M. F. 
and R. E. Appleman. 1961. From M. S. Weyth, td. 
The Hutchins ja of Allegan County, Mich. 1961. Compiled and 
presented by Evert O. Hutchins. 1961. 
— Bridge, Va. Bargers. G. J. P. Barger. 1961. From the com- 
piler. 
de Mont de Soumagne and Allied Families. John S. duMont. 1960. 
From the compiler. 
History of Washington and Kent Counties, R. I. J. R. Cole. 1889. 
From Lucien F. 
The Family Tree and a Bit of History of the Stells. 1956. From the 
Susie B. Stell. 
Bennett Family, ‘Eight Generations to 1960. 1960. From the com- 

piler Marion T. Bennett. 

The Johnsons. Rebekah B. Johnson. 1956. From O. P. Bobbitt. 
rr of Glory, George Mason of Gunston Hall. M. B. Cox. 1954. 
From Mrs. Pierre Gaillard. 

Genealogical Records of the Rohert Hastings Hunkins Families. 1961. 


Compiled and presented by Hazen H. Hunkins. 
; Bg Misner and oe M. E. C. Jones & R. A. Burtnett, eds. 
1. 


rom Mildred Jones 
His Forefathers & Descendants. 1961. 


History of King, Jr. 
From Karl Z. King. 

Following 2 books compiled and presented by Mildred H. Richards: 

The Kunkel Family of Frederick, Md. 1954, 

The Descendants of Samuel Hogg of Wilmington, Dela. 1959. 
_. The Descendants of the Richards Families of Jackson Co., Ind. 
A. Richards. 1961. From the compiler. 

Ancestry and Descendants of Carlos and Belinda Eidredge Stevens. 
Ruth B. McAllister. 1960. From Dr. Ralph L. Brown. 

A Brief History of the Leham Family. 1961. Compiled and presented 
by Howard L. rd. 1961. 

Following 37 books purchased from Hugh Vernon Washington Fund: 
“a Reunion of the Descendants of Louis and Jacques DuBois. 


Notices of Mississippians 1820-60. Mississippi Genealogical 
iet: 

cemetery & Bible Records. Mississippi Genealogical Society. Vol. 7. 
1 


Abstracts from the Land Records of Dorchester Co., Md. James A. 
cAllister. 2 vols. 1960. 
4 vols, 1961. 


Alabama Records. K. P. Jones & P. J. 
wei. Records of Pickens County, Ala. Mrs McGuire. Vol. 3. 


Abstract of all Items in Deed Book B of Amherst Co., Va. 1761- 
1961. Bailey F. Davis. 1961. 
An Abstract of all A Items in Wills from 1761 to 1919 and A Mar- 
— from 1801 to tase of Amherst Co., Va. Bailey F. Davis. 1961. 
he Pettypool Family History. E. H. Pettypool. 1960. 
Herndons of the American Revolution. John G. =n Pt. 4. 1952. 
Historical Southern Families. John B. Boddie. Vol. 4. 1960. 
Mayflower Index. William A. McAuslan & Lewis E. Neff. 2 vols. 1960. 
Orange Co., Virginia Deed — 1 & 2, 1735-1738, Judgments 1735. 
John F. Dorman. 1951. (2 copies 
Our Banyan Tree. ee. Ditcisit Warner and Other Families. 
Beulah W. Russon. 1 
Abstracts of Wills, a and Administration Accounts of Fred- 
erick Co., Va., 1742-1800. J, Estelle S. King. 1961. 
Spelman Genealogy. Fannie W. Barbour. 1910. 
istory of Nebraska. Western Historical Co. 1882. 
Sevier Family History with the Letters of Gen. John Sevier. C. B. 
Sevier & a S. Madden. 1961. 
‘a 


The Eddy mily in America. Supplement of 1950 Edition. Eddy 
Family Association, Inc. 1950. 

Births 1720-92 from The Bristol Parish Register of Henrico, Prince 
George and Dinwiddie. J. B. Boddie. 1961. 

Campbell Co., Ky. Marriages 1795-1840. M. a Kraft. 1961. 

; gBrumback-Hoisinpiller Genealogy. E. C. D. Vann & M. C. D. Dixon. 
Dunaway, Allder, Pyle Family. Jane E. Dunaway. 1961. 

Early Settlement of Friends in the Miami Valley. Luke S. Mote. 1951. 


A List of All the Friends Meetings that Exist or Ever Have Existed 

in “indians 1870-1955. Willard Heiss. 1961. 

Official History of Guilford, Vermont 1678-1961. 1961. 

Towner County, N. D. Families. M. 3. Hadler. Vol. 5. 1961. 
: — pa Was a Whaler, a Story of Carteret Chadwicks. Amy Muse. 

Ward Families, History Records of the Eastern Cherokee Indian Tribe. 
Annie Burns. 
and Related Families. Clyde Gage. 2nd ed: 


1716) 


The A tors and D dants of Cicero Mordecai Hutchins and 
his wife Frances Carter Sawyer. M. C. Hutchins. 1961. 
PAMPHLETS 
ARKANSAS 


Following 3 pamphlets from Miss Ruth S. Massey through William 
Strong Chapter: 
Annual Directory 1960-61 First Methodist Church, Osceola. 1961. 
‘ BG Directory and Planbook of the First Methodist Church, Osceola, 
Arkansas Libraries. Vol. 18, No. 1. 1961. 


CALIFORNIA 


Following 2 pamphlets from Mrs. Helen Hart: if 

History of the Clement Family. 1908. Ki 

History of the Robins Family. Elizabeth R. 

Family of Jehiel Johns of Huntington, Vt. toe Sounied and presented 
by Dorothy Mae Johns. 

Grundler and Ramsburgh Families of Frederick, Md. Frank M. Gibson. 
1959. From Yerba Buena Chapter. 


DistTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Index to the Genealogical Department of the DAR Magazine, Vol. 92. 
ee Porter Miller. 1961. From the compiler through Mary Washington 

apter. 

The Glass Family. 1838. From Mrs. Glen M. Vickery through Dorothy 
Hancock Chapter. 

The Jamestowne Society, Roster of Members 1936-1961. From Mrs. 
William N. Harrison through Martha Washington Chapter. 

The Beauchamp Family. Stith Thompson. From Mrs. Nancy Glasgow 
through Col. James McCall Chapter. 

Sarum, Wicomico, Charles Co., Md. Lester Trotter. 1958. From Anna 
M. McNutt, State Registrar, Descendants of ’76 

Hillyer Family First Years in Texas. Lorena H. Fox. 1961. From Mrs. 
Elma R. Massey through Mrs. Lorena H. Fox. 

200th Anniversary Corner-stone Laying, The Lutheran Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Lancaster, Pa., 1761-1961. 1961. From Bertha §. Moore 
through Capitol Chapter. 

FLORIDA 

Genealogy of Descendants of Elisha Marvin and Jenny V. Wheeler. 1961. 

From Mrs. Paul L. Holden. 
GEORGIA 

Marriage Records of Liberty County 1785-1895. Bess D. Stanley. 

From Margaret D. Cate. (2 copies) 


1957. 


ILLINOIS 


Ebenezer Lundy, Patriot, and Some of His Ancestors and Descendants. 
W. W. Pfander, F. A. Warfield and H. M. Pierce. 1960. From the 
compilers through Peoria Chapter. 

1830, 1840 and 1850 Census of Montgomery County. W. R. Sanders. 
1955 & 1956. From Illinois DAR. 

Following 2 pamphlets from Julie E. Tulpin: 

Bible Record of Robert Maxwell 1786-1861. 

Descendants of Thomas Whiteley. 


INDIANA 
ne togetny Twenty-fifth Anniversary Ist Methodist Church, Michigan 
city, 1835-1960. 1960. From Edna P. Kitchell. 
he Richart 'R. Watts Family. Edith D. Keene. 1961. From the compiler 
through Mary Penrose Wayne Chapter. 
The Thornburg Family of Randolph County. H. Thornburg & W. Heiss. 
1959. From Bloomin — Chapter. 
Rev. John Samuel Hackler.. M.A.S. Troutman. 1960. (In the Benton 
ge Ark, Pioneer) Sept. 1960. From General John Gibson Chapter. 
copies) 
History of Hibernia Christian Church, 1860-1960. From Green Tree 
Tavern Chapter. 
Charlestown Sesquicentennial Historic Program 1808-1958. 1958. From 
Mary C. Guernsey through Green Tree Tavern Chapter. 


MARYLAND 


George Washington Getty. Mildred N. Getty. 1961. From the compiler 
through Erasmus Perry Chapter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts DAR Year Book. 1961-1962. From Massachusetts DAR. 


NEBRASKA 


National Society DAR in Nebraska. 1961-1962. From Nebraska DAR. 

Scottsbluff Festical Historical Booklet. 1960. From Past Regents of 
Katahdin Chapter. 

The First 100 Years of the Ist Presbyterian Church of Omaha. M. J. 
Mattes. 1960. From Mrs. W. Lee Smith. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Some Account of the Le bom Family With a Notice of the Erving 
family. From New Hampshire DAR. 


New JERSEY 


State Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution of New 
Jersey Directory 1961-1962. 1961. From New Jersey DAR. 


New York 


Ancestors of Stuart Meade Bailey. Brenda B. Bailey. 1961. From the 
compiler. 

Genealogy of the Calvert Family, Cortland, N. Y. Branch. J. B. & C. C. 
ee. 1960. From Mrs. Fred B. Melvin through Gen. Asa Danforth 

apter. 

Following 8 pamphlets from Mrs. C. A. Messner: 

In Memory of My Grandparents Johannes Getz and Anna Maria Schiller. 
Nadine M. Getz. 1952. 

Niagara Frontier. 6 Nos. 1959-1961. 

The Family of Jacob and Lydia Price Shipman of N..J., Brantford & 
Hamilton, Canada and Farmington, Pa. Leah L. Strouse. 1961. From the 


compiler. 

Niagara Frontier. 2 Nos. 1960-1961. From Abigail Fillmore Chapter. 

Torrey Genealogies. Marian P. Willey. 1960. From 
New York DAR 

OREGON 

-A History of the Richard Wade Family, Their Ancestors and Descendants. 
j= se edia Research Bureau & Thomas J. Wade. 1959. From Mrs. Ezra E. 

acy. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Index to a pniiatineai Church Records. K. H. Hallman. 1948. From 
Perkiomen Valley Chapter. 

Index to History of Greene Co., Pa. by L. K. Evans. Alice G. Boughner. 
1961. From the compiler through the Great Meadows Chapter. 


SoutH Dakota 
List of Direct Descendants of the de Rosset Family. From Paha Wahan 
Chapter in memory of Gladys Stevenson Pardee 
Some Descendants of Johann Georg Rothrock 1721- 1806. E. P. Rothrock. 
1960. From the compiler through Grace R. Rothrock. 


VIRGINIA 


The Commonwealth. The Magazine of Virginia. 3 Nos. 1960. From Mrs. 
Russell S. Perkinson through Col. John Banister Chapter. 

Listen—The Drums! The Story of —— Washington’s Forts. Anne 
B. Heiner. From Virginia Frontier Chapt 

Heston Historian. Nos. 17-19. 1961. From Mrs. Eldred M. Yochim 
through Falls Church Chapter. 


WASHINGTON 
DAR Directory and Year Book State of Washington. 1961. From 
Washington DAR. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Gautier and Kirkner Families. James H. Martin. 1961. From the com- 
piler through John Chapman Chapter. 


OTHER SOURCES 

Nicholas Genealogy. Eliza N. Jackson. 1960. From the compiler. 

More About the Billiou and Simonson Families. Elmer B. Van Name. 
1960. From the compiler. 

The Zabriskie Family and Its Progenitor. G. O. Zabriskie. 1960. From 
the compiler. 

Holts, Other than from New England, Who served in the American 
Revolution. E. G. Holt. 1961. From the compiler. 

Charles Wesley Breece and Mary Jane (Mills) Breece, Their Descendants 
and Collateral Lines. Charles A. Breece. 1960. From the compiler. 

Graham Patterson of Portage, N. Y. His Ancestry and Descendants. 
N. G. Patterson. 1961. From the compiler. 

Buford Turner of Maury, Giles, Madison and Shelby Cos., Tenn. John 
I. Coddington. 1961. From the compiler. 

Genealogical Records of the Thompson-Manning, Seymour-Stoddard, 
ene, | and Cook-Whittelsey Families of N. Y. 1961. From Junius 

00! 

Following 2 pamphlets compiled and presented by George N. Angell: 

Genealogy of Some Descendants of William Angell. 1961. 

Descendants of John Burbank in the Jacob Durgin Burbank Line. 1961. 

A Short Account of the Family of Ormsby of Pittsburgh. Oliver O. 
Page. 1891. From Marie P. Edgerton. 

etz (Gates) Genealogy. O. Sunday. 1961. From W. I. Gat 

Early Townships in Greene County, Pa, Raymond M. Bell. 1961. From 
the compiler. 

Genealogical Data of Broyles, Laffitte and Boyd Families. Montague L. 
Boyd. 1959. From the compiler. 

he Barrackman-Barkman-Barekman Family of Knox County, Ind. June 
B. Barekman. 1961. From the compiler. 

George Mason of Gunston Hall. Helen H. Miller. 1955. From Mrs. 
Pierre. Gaillard. 

An Outline ‘of the History of the National estat, Colonial Dames 
XVII Century 1915-1961. From Mrs. Ernest B. Waitt 

Letters of Gen. Peleg Wadsworth to His Son John, Student at Harvard 
College 1796-1798. George & Margaret Rose. 1961. From the compilers. 

Genealogy of the Judson Family in Oregon. Lewis E. Judson. 1961. 
From the 

Lists of Inhabitants in Washington Co., Pa. 1800 or Before With Maps 
of Early Townships. Raymond M. Bell. 1961. From the compiler. 

German New River Settlement. U.S.A. Heavener. 1961. From Isabel P. 


Hughes. 

he Work Family. 1961. Compiled and presented by Horace G. Work. 

Pioneer Families of the Oregon Territory 1850. 1961. From Oregon 
State Library. 

Progenitors in the Wurttemberg Region, Germany of the New York 
State Families. Paul W. Prindle. 1961. From the 
compiler. 

. owes 18 pamphlets purchased from Hugh Vernon Washington 
und: 


Some Brief Notes on the Hinman & Burrow Families. 1946. 

Olmstead Family. 1955. 

Some Brief Notes on the Culver rom. 1955, 

The Schoonover & Allied Families. 1954, 

Idaho Genealogical Society Quarterly. 12 Nos. 1958-1961. 

Brewster-Martin; Brewster-Malburn; Kellogg-Webster Lineages. Ruth T. 
Ravenscroft. 1961. 

Pickens Notes. E. M. Sharp. 1961. From the compiler. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
CONNECTICUT 


yg ae Birth Records. 1961. Compiled and presented by 


K. A. Colto 
DELAWARE 
Index of the Journal and Order Book of Captain Robert Kirkwood - 
the Delaware Regiment of the Continental Line. E. B. S. Lamborn. 196 
From the compiler. 


District OF COLUMBIA 


Following 2 manuscripts from Mrs. W. N. Harrison through Martha 
Washington Chapter: 

The Bullard Family Tree. 

The Michies in Scotland. 


ILLINOIS 
Following 3 manuscripts from og E. Tulpin: 
David Hays of Lancaster Co., Pa. and some of His Descendants Who 
settled in Sangamon Co. Rose Hays. 
Harvey Family of Jefferson Co. 
Woodman Family Cemetery Records of Montgomery Co. 


INDIANA 


Bible Record of Charles Taylor of N. Y. and Mich. With Warner 
Family Record. From Mrs. Fred Deal 


Towa 
Data on the Blue Family. From Mrs: Jessie M. Rash. 


DECEMBER 1960 


VIRGINIA 


Minutes of the Smith's River Primitive Baptist 1899, 
Mrs. J. P. Kent through Col. Charles Lynch Chapter. 


OTHER SOURCES 

Data on Thomas Goold. From Mrs. Goold. 

Some Ancestors of cree Robert Ruppert, Jr. and William Hunter 

Ry, oe Beat peur M. H. Ruppert. 1961. From the compiler. 

“Kanawha” Spratt. From Zack Spratt. 

Cc Family of N. J. and N. C. From Hunt. 
Marshall-Lewis Family. From Inez Waldenmai 

a tea War Service of Robert Black pos S. C. From Roy W. 

ac 


ernee Family of New York. Scott F. Hosier. 1961. From the com- 
piler. 
Trabue Family of Va. and Logan Co., Ky. 1961. From James D. Trabue. 


PHOTOSTATS 


CALIFORNIA 

Bible Record of Luther Field, Revolutionary Soldier of Vt., Ill. & 

Kans. From Ruth Marie Field through Milly Barrett Chapter. 

District OF COLUMBIA 

Data on the Aurand (Ourand) Family of Pa. From Mrs. Charles H. 
Ourand through Louisa Adams Chapter. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bible Records of the Seaman Family. From Winifred L. Holman. 


New MExico 


Records Relating to the Abraham & Margaret Jones wis! of Pa. oe 
From Mrs. Jack F. Maddox. sie 


TENNESSEE 
Data on the Cason Family. From Mrs. Lucy A. E. Wilson. Ss 
Dixie Highw 7, Map of Rutherford County. Edwin M. Gardner. From 
Mrs. Edythe itley through General Francis Nash Chapter. 
VIRGINIA 
Some Notes on Owen Genealogy Related by ay a to the or 
Family.-W. M. Carlton. 1958. From Mrs. Lucille C. an through Dr 
Elisha Dick Chapter. 
OTHER SouRCcES 
Bible and Family Records of the Enloe Family. From Thomas A. 


CHARTS 


OTHER SOURCES 

Cathell-Connelly Family Chart. 1961. Compiled and presented by Arthur 
P. Connelly. 

MICROFILMS 

OTHER SOURCES 


Family Records and Notes Collected by Rev. William A. Eardeley, 
—, a Y. 14 rolls. From New York State Chapter of the 


Prince George’s and Montgomery Cos.—Prince George’s Parish. From 
Dr. Morris Radoff. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 


BOOKS 
CALIFORNIA 
Vital Records from the. San Francisco Daily Bulletin for 1867. a. 
A Genealogical History of the Families of Morrill, Maine. T. M. Morse. 
& Mrs. Charles White. 1957. 
DELAWARE 
The Kinkeads of Delaware as Pioneers in Minnesota 1856-68. 
Kinkead. 1949. 
Districr oF COLUMBIA : 
Stoke, Stokes, Fehl and Other Families of Lancaster Co 
Daskam. 1944-54. 
FLORIDA 
Cemetery Records of Escambia County. 1961. 
GEORGIA 
Miscellaneous Genealogical Records. 1961. 
Dixons, Flemings, Poseys and Other Allied Families. 1961. 


IDAHO x 
Cemetery Records of Southern Idaho 1806-1961. 1961. — 


ILLINOIS 


One Hundred Ninety-Six Grandparents. Some Descendants of John 
Wood of R. 1. and Some of Their Ancestors. D. W. Ewers. 1960. 
Illinois Pioneers. 1961. 
Mt. Hope Cemetery Records, West Half, Champaign County. 1961. 
Records of Interments, Grove Hill Cemetery, Morrison, Ill. Beginning 
to 1910. 1961. 
Thomas and Dorothy McClanahan of Bertuanhesiond Co., Va. and - 
Some of Their Descendants. Marshall McClanahan. 196 
Buchanan, Burns, Hammond and Other Families. 1961. 
Records of Arlington Cemetery at Elmhurst. Vol. 2. 1961. 
Family Records. 1961. 
Bible and Marriage Records. 1961. 
Knouf Family History. Osee J. Knouf. 1961. 
Seven Records of Seven Counties. 1961. 


INDIANA 
Marriage Records of St. Joseph Co. 1873-82. 1961. 


KENTUCKY 
Bible, Cemetery and Church Records. Vol. pts. 1 & 2. 1961. 
City and County Records—Hardin Co. 1797-1847, 1961. 
Family Records. 1961. 

LOUISIANA 
History of Lake argon wy and Ringgold in Bienville Parish. 1961. 
John Corder of Va. and Descendants 1761-1961. E. M. Franklin. 1961. 
Louisiana Tombstone Inscriptions. Vols. 12 & 13. 1961. 
Bible Records, Family Histories and Marriage Records. 1961. 
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MaRYLAND 


of Frederick County. J. M. Holdercraft. Nos. 17. 
Genealogical Committee Report. Vols. 31 & 32. 1961. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
1850 Census of Chatham and Dennis, Barnstable County. 1961. 


MICHIGAN 
Supplement to Descendants of Capt. William Alexander & Elizabeth 
King of Pa., N. C. & Tenn. Ruth S. Peterson. 1961. 
Deaths of Hillsdale County after 1867. Vivian L. Moore. 1961. 
The Early Nixons of Texas. P. 1. Nixon. 1956. 


MISSOURI 


Cemetery Records, Ridge Park, Marshall, Book 1. 1961. 

Miscellaneous Records of Virginia, Kentucky & Missouri, 1746-1950. 
1961. 

Miscellaneous Records. 1961. 

Descendants of Henry Shelton’s Daughter Ann. G. L. Prather & E. 
Ellsberry. 1960. 

1850 DeKalb County Census. Nanon Carr. 1961. 

Monroe County Letters, Wills and Administrations 1832-52. 1961. 

Gray, Pipes & Harmon Families. 1961. 

Early Marriage Records of Randolph County 1829-59. 1961. 

Linn County List of Settlers of 1837-44. 1961. 

Early Records of Camden County. 1961. 

Early Marriage Records of Shelby County 1835-67. 1961. 

Chariton County Wills and Administrations 1861-75. 1961. 

Early Will Records of North Central Counties. 1961. 

Early Livingston County Deeds, Books 1 & 2. 1961. 

Livingston County Marriage Records, Book 2, 1863-80, 1961. 

Carroll County Wills and Administrations 1834-79, 1961. ee Ot 

Descendants ’ — Jacob and Mary Jane Mitchell Gifford. Harriet & 


Byes County and Some of the Older Families. 1961. 


New JERSEY 

Cape aa Co County Bible Records & William Schellenger and Philomelia 

and Some of Their Ancestors and L. Srovens. 
1 

Warbasse History. J. P. Warbasse. 1954. 


New York 


Bible and Family Records, Vols. 107-108.1961 = = 
Church, Town and Cemetery Records. Vol. 234. 1961. 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Gravestone and Bible Records. Richard Clinton Chapter. 1961. 

Ancestors of Laura Mariette and James Rufus Ferguson. 

Old Southern Bible Records. Memory A. Lester. Vol. 6. 1960. 

iscellaneous Records. Guilford Battle Chapter. 1960. 

Dame Hamilton, Baskin and Related Families. L. D.. McPherson. 
1 

Bible Records. 1961. 

The Davidson Family of ws. C. & Tenn. Supplement to Davidson & 
Allied Families. E. W. Dixon. 

Duplin County Gravestone Reooetle. I. B. Kellam & L. A. Brown. 1960. 

Gravestone Records. 1961. 

Biographical Sketches of Soldiers and Patriots in the Battle of Guilford 
Courthouse. Caldwell Chapter. Vol. 3. 1960. 

Caswell County Wills ph 1779-1850. William Gaston Chapter. 1961. 

Old Southern Cemetery Records. M A. Lester. 1960. 

Jonesboro Baptist Church Minutes 1869-94. Ida B. Keliam. 1960. 

Our Her The Monroe 

Marriages of Halifax County. 1961. 

Pitt County Gravestone Records. J. C. St. Amand. Vol. 1. 1961. 

Lower Cape Fear Gravestone Records. Ida B. Kellam. Vol. 3. 1960. 


Marriage Records 1845-50 of Clermont County. Vol. 5. 1961. 
Cemetery Records of Lebanon, Warren County. Vol. S$. 1961. | 
Oakdale Cemetery, Urbana. Vol. 3. 1961. 
Minter Genealogy. Vol. 1. 1960. : 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Deaths and Burials of Stroudsburg, 1897-1927. 1961. 


TEXas 


som "Coun 1846-77. D. Mullins. 1960. 
elated Families, N. C., Ga. 
win. ; 


Hicks Family Records, Va. V. P. Lidwin. 1961. 


WISCONSIN 
Church Records of Madison prior to 1905. 1961. 


PAMPHLETS 
District oF CoLuMBIA 
Cramer Families of Lancaster Co., Pa. Alma H. Cramer. 1960. 
MICHIGAN 


Descendants of ous. eee Campbell of Scotland, Md. and Va. Eliza- 
beth C. Thompson. 


Index to M. Record Book 1, Van Wert Co . 1961, 
Early Marriage Records in Van Wert Co. 1840-55. 1961. 
Watchel, Carpenter, cod and Other Familtes. 1961 
Monroe County Cemet near Woodsfield. 1961 

Texas 
Marriage Records of Rockwall C 1876-49. 1961. 


Caldwell County Marriage Records 1848-85. Marion D. seg po 
Panola County Marriage Record 1846-90. Marion D. Mullins. 1 


WASHINGTON 
The Genealogy of Ancestors—Brindle, Crone and Deutsch & Other 
Families. Frances D Ae 1961. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Burial Places of over 150 Soldiers of the American Revolution of Ohio, 
W. Va., Pa., Dela., and Md. 1961. 
WISCONSIN 
Genealogy of the Briggs Family 1782-1931. O. G. Briggs. 
MICROFILMS 
GEORGIA 
Ancestral Lines of Sparks-Spalding Families and Allied Lines—4 Note- 
books of Records in possession of Mrs. Howard Langston, Atlanta, Ga. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ten Broeck Genealogy. 
SCRAP BOOKS 
CALIFORNIA 


EsTHER M. Hacer, 
Librarian General. 


Since Congress met in April, and particularly during this 
past summer, much has been accomplished to enlarge and 
improve our Museum and this department. I wish you to 
know that the staff and the Curator General appreciate the 
great interest shown and the support and cooperation re- 
ceived from our individual members, our chapters and our 
National Society. The improvements and additions made 
have caused our Museum and State Rooms to become more 
interesting and attractive not only to our members but also 
to the general public visiting the Museum, State Rooms and 
buildings. Please convey my personal thanks to all the 
members you represent. 


Accessions of particular merit to the Museum include: 
an 18th century Philadelphia armchair, having shaped 
stretcher supports of distinction; a gold and enamel bracelet 
bearing the inscription “C. S. Harrison, Christmas °74”, a 
gift to our first President General from her husband, Benja- 
min Harrison; a gold ring set with garnets which was also 
owned by Mrs. Harrison; a pair of mahogany armchairs 
identified by Mrs. Frank E. Klapthor, our Curator, as being 
part of the set of furniture used by President Andrew Jack- 
son when he first furnished the East Room of the White 
House, the first time the East Room was completely fur- 
nished for formal use; an English silver chamber stick 
which has been added to the collection of Bateman-made 
silver; Whieldon pottery; a table belonging to the Pendleton 
family of Virginia; American, English, French and Chinese 
porcelains; an American silver cream jug, sugar tongs, julep 
cup and spoons; a crewel embroidered bedspread; hand 
woven coverlids; an American miniature portrait on ivory; 
costumes and accessories. These are all in the Museum and 
worthy of your inspection. 


The intense humidity of our Washington city climate this 
past summer has been much worse than in many years. 
This condition is of paramount concern to the office of the 
Curator General as that office has the responsibility to care 
for the Museum and State Rooms and their contents. There 
is need for the better ventilation of the Museum and State 
Rooms, from the standpoint of preserving the articles con- 
tained therein as well as making visiting and viewing the 
Museum and State Rooms more inviting and more com- 
fortable. We must realize the things we treasure and have 
preserved thus far will need constant and more and more 
care as time goes by, and of course all of us wish to do the 
best we can to keep preserved and pass to future genera- 
tions the things we now possess and hope to posses. Good 
condition of our exhibits and attractiveness and comfort in 
visiting our Museum and State Rooms will increase interest 
and support not only of our members but also that of our 
friends and the general public. In this day of air-condition- 
ing and better ventilation in most public buildings, theaters, 
art galleries, markets, etc., it is doubly necessary to in- 
crease interest and attendance by making visits to our 
Museum and State Rooms as interesting, attractive and 
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DECEMBE 


The Curator General, Mrs. O. George Cook, read her 
report. 
Cemeteries 
A History 
> 
In th 
been 
Cemetery Records of Tarrant County. Vol. 6. 1961. and tim: 
Ellis County Genealogical Records. Vol. 14. 1961. the wor 
Texarkana Pioneer Family Histories. Lone Star Chapter. 1961 
Denton County Marriage Records 1875-91. 1960. The 
Harrison County Marriage Records 1838-89. 1960. 
benefit 
OHIO 


comfortable as possible. I therefore invite the Board to 
approve a study of the conditions existing at present. and 
to make such recommendations as are deemed appropriate. 
‘Many of our State Rooms are not in the best of condi- 
tion at this time because of the extensive work done and 
still in progress on the exterior of Memorial Continental 
Hall. Special care had to be taken to protect the furnishings 
from dust. The rooms on the third floor were not affected 
as much as were the rooms on the lower floors. This was 
primarily because the French-style windows have been re- 
placed by new tightly fitting metal framed windows. Our 
Curator recognized the need to replace the windows and to 
refurbish the exterior of the building. With the assistance of 
his very limited staff he did his best to care for the furnish- 
ings during the progress of the work and to restore to order 
those rooms which would not require further attention. 


The State Society that has managed to continue to im- 
prove its room through all this is Virginia. The interior has 
been repainted, an over-door light installed and plans are 
in progress to install new hangings and to make other addi- 
tions in the near future. Rhode Island has added new flags 
and restored the banjo clock so long a part of the furnish- 
ings. Kentucky has added an American tilt-top table and a 
pair of large fan-shaped porcelain vases. New York has 
acquired a pair of Oriental Export porcelain vases. Ala- 
bama, Indiana and California continue with plans for im- 
provements. Missouri has enlarged its porcelain collection 
with six figurines and has added a handsome lacquer tilt-top 
table, which is appreciated as it is only the second lacquered 
table in any of the State Rooms. Jowa State Society has 
added a pair of American portraits circa 1830, gifts to the 
Society. These have been restored and framed and are the 
first major addition to this particular interior in many 
years. The Oklahoma Society has added a rare lighting de- 
vice of Pennsylvania origin c. 1700 for the improvement of 
the collection as shown in its Kitchen. 


Mrs. Edgar G. Barnes, Maryland State Museum Chair- 
man, brought a group of thirty members for a tour on Oc- 
tober 6th. The majority of these members were from Wil- 
liam Winchester Chapter with several Museum Chairmen 
from other chapters and Mrs. Eliot C. Lovett, State Regent, 
also attending. The tour was a first for many and our 
Curator personally conducted the ladies into the Museum 
and the State Rooms on the third floor of Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall. 

In the National Officers Club Room improvements have 
been made of the linen and velvet hangings. Much attention 
and time have been given to this by our Curator and I hope 
the work will be appreciated by all concerned. ‘ 


The following additional State Societies have or will 
benefit from the installation of the new metal framed win- 
dows—lIowa (2), Vermont (1), Ohio (2), Missouri (1), 
District of Columbia (1), Illinois (2), Tennessee (1), and 
Maryland (2). 

May I say again, as I did at the time the windows were 
replaced on the third floor, that it is hoped that since the 
payment of the window installations was made by the Na- 
tional Society, thereby relieving the State Societies of the 
expense, they will make such interior improvements and 
additions in their respective rooms as are essential and 
proper. 

It is further hoped that any State Room Chairman or 
Committee having under consideration room improvements 
or additions for accomplishment prior to Congress of April 
oo will in the near future discuss such plans with my 
Office. 


MUSEUM GIFTS 


Alabama—$16.45. Silver dessert spoon, Philadelphia 
1807, Mrs. F. T. Stollenwerck, Tristan de Luna Chapter. 
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California—$47.55. Woman’s beaded purse, American Bee 


c.1830, Mrs. Emma J. Bickford, El Redondo Chapter. 
Handleless cup and saucer, English c. 1830, Miss Ruth Brant | 
Thomas, San Vicente Chapter. Coverlet, made by donor’s 
grandmother in Shreve, Ohio, 1845, Mrs. Myrtle Shreve — 
Slaughter, Colonel William Cabell Chapter. Silver lustre 
bowl, English Staffordshire c.1810, Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. 
Klapthor, through San Francisco Chapter. Mirror, Ameri- 
can c.1800; chair, New England, 18th century, Mrs. Water 
Williams, Siskiyou Chapter. 

Canal Zone—$2.39. 

Colorado—$1. Two cup plates, New England Glass Co., | 
c.1830; 4 cup plates, New England Glass Co., c.1840; silver | 
julep cup, Kentucky, c.1820, Mrs. Festus Caruthers, Peace 
Pipe Chapter. 

District of Columbia—$29. Leather baby shoes, Ameri- 
can, c.1810, Mrs. Raoul Blumberg, Our Flag Chapter. 
Thread lace shawl, c.1780; embroidered cotton mull shawl, — 
c.1800; Dictionary, printed in Wilmington, Delaware, 1803; 
school exercise book, possibly Kentucky, dated 1811, Mrs. — 
Mary Jane Gott Puckett and Mrs. Caroline Gott du Pont, — 
through Dorothy Hancock Chapter. Patchwork quilt; Eng-— 
lish lustre cream jug; English china bowl; English china — 
teapot, all early 19th century, Miss Edna A. McDevitt, | 
through Deborah Knapp Chapter. j 

Florida—$3. 

Indiana—$6.50. Papier mache snuff box, English c. 1820,. 
Mrs. Ralph Swanson, Desardee Chapter. 

Louisiana—$1. Fragment of French brocaded silk iia: 
a dress worn by Martha Washington, Mrs. John Henry 
Phillips, Jr., Spirit of °76 Chapter. 

Maryland—Mahogany drop-leaf table, American c.1780; 
67 pieces American and French porcelain, 1810-1830, Mrs. — 
Albert H. Armstrong, through Erasmus Perry Chapter. 
Oriental Lowestoft coffee pot, c.1790; English Leeds des-— 
sert plate, c.1790, Miss Mildred N. Getty, Erasmus Perry” 
Chapter. 

Massachusetts—$20.50. English Leeds soft paste teapot, 
c.1780, owned by Edward Savage; Noah Webster Reader, 
1796, Dorothy Brewer Chapter. 

Minnesota—Silver spoon, New York c.1725, Mrs, Don- 
ald K. MacLennan, Monument Chapter. : 


Missouri—$60. Handleless cup and saucer, Englis 
c.1820, Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, Nancy Hunter Chapter. 
Handmade flat iron, Maremac Springs Iron Works, Mis-— 
souri, c.1850 (for Oklahoma Kitchen), Mrs. Horace T._ 
Mann, Noah Coleman Chapter. 


Nevada—$80. 


New Hampshire—$7. Linen bedspread, crewel sdinibtide.: 
ery, “Abigail Page 1776”; sampler, American, started 18th > 
century, finished 1830; yellow enamel patch box, English 
c.1790; mirrored sconce, American c.1770; handmade 
woman’s white cotton night cap, American, c.1820; em- 
bossed leather daguerreotype case, c.1850 (for reference 
Miss Maybelle Still, Colonel Samuel Ashby Chapter. 

New Jersey—Silver salt spoon, Connecticut, 1810-15, 
Mrs. Harry W. Pierce, Haddonfield Chapter. Map, “Hook- 
er’s New Pocket Plan of the City of New York,” 1828, Miss © 
Aline Gerow, Bergen-Paulus Hook Chapter. Linen cloth 
embroidered with numerous names including Caroline Scott 
Harrison and, in the center, “Benjamin Harrison, March 


4th, 1889”, made by Elija Glover Pyne, Boudinot Chapter, _ 


mother of donor, Rear Admiral Frederick G. Pyne, — 
Ret. 

New York—$41.25. Silver cases, $100, Ruth Floyd 
Woodhull Chapter. Wooden work box, c.1800, Mrs, Lloyd 
D. McCrum, Ruth Floyd Woodhull Chapter. Blown glass 
nursing bottle, late 18th century, Mrs. Robert B. Bloom, 
Carantouan Chapter. Wooden canteen, American, owned 
by Jonathan Howe, Massachusetts Militia, Mrs. Frank A. 
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Schultz, Matinecock Chapter. Pair of hand knit hose, 
c.1820, Mrs. Elmer E. Peterman, Jamestown Chapter. 
Hand loomed linen table cloth, c.1800; miniature pewter 
sundial, American, 18th century, made by George Bing- 
ham, great grandfather of donor; diamond ring, c.1800, 
Mrs. Winifred Louise Bingham Weiler, Katharine Pratt 
Horton Chapter. Miniature of a young man, American, 
c.1820, leather case with “John G. Bell 1822” written on 
back, Mrs. Lionel K. Anderson, North Riding Chapter. 
English Leeds jug, c.1790, Mrs. William M. Walker, Cap- 
tain Christian Brown Chapter. Snuff box, brass with plat- 
ing, Mrs. Charles Carroll, Tawasentha Chapter. Gold scales 
in tole box, 18th century; silver sugar tongs, Albany, New 
York, 1810, Mrs. Max J. Schnurr, Tawasentha Chapter. 
English Staffordshire platter, c.1800, Mrs. Carl O. Eklund, 
Tawasentha Chapter. Silver table spoon, American c.1800; 
2 silver teaspoons, American c.1800, Mrs. Daniel H. 
Wetzel, Oneida Chapter. Pair of dolphin candlesticks, sap- 
phire color, Sandwich, Mass., c.1840, Miss Evelyn Brown, 
Chemung Chapter, Silver table spoon, American 1805; 
silver table spoon, English 1811, Mrs. Marshall B. Cald- 
well, Gansevoort Chapter. Soup bowl, English, Clews, 
Landing of Lafayette, early 19th century; deep dish, Eng- 
lish, Enoch Wood, early 19th century, Mr. Percy H. Good- 
sell, through White Plains Chapter. 

Oklahoma—$1. 

Pennsylvania—$72. Man’s linen shirt with ruffles, Ameri- 
can c.1790, Miss Stella Fleming, Kishacoquillas Chapter. 
Doll, American c.1840 (for Children’s Attic), Miss Edith 
I. MacDonald, Germantown Chapter. Needlework picture, 
c.1800, Philadelphia Chapter. Two embroidered mull col- 
lars, Mrs. Charles C. Gamble, Philadelphia Chapter. Book, 
Discourses on the Credibility of the Scriptures, printed at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1795; book, History of the 
United States, published at Hartford, Connecticut, 1824, 
Mrs. Joseph A. McFadden, Philadelphia Chapter. 
Rhode Island—$2. 
Tennessee—$7. 
Texas—$25.50. Hand woven wool and linen coverlid, 
American, Mrs. O. H. Plant, through George Washington 
Chapter. Paisley shawl, Scotland c.1830 (signed), Mabel 
Thorpe Jones (Mrs. George W.), Fort Worth Chapter. 

Vermont—$2. 

Virginia—$1.50. Pair of dolphin candlesticks, canary 
color glass, Sandwich, Massachusetts, c.1840, Mrs. er 
A. Schauffler, Dr. Elisha Dick Chapter. 

Washington—$1. 

West Virginia—$18. 

Wisconsin—$2. Silver cream jug, by Isaac Hutton, Al- 
bany, New York, 1790, Mrs. Louise C. — Kenosha 
Chapter. 


MUSEUM PURCHASES 


Folding travel mirror, 1780. Silver chamber stick “el 
Bateman, English c.1810. Pair English brass candlesticks, 
c.1740. American armchair, 1760. Pair American arm- 
chairs, 1818. Tape loom, English c.1790. Jewelry owned 
by Caroline Scott Harrison: bracelet, American, 1872; 
ring, American, 1860. 

Two American pottery bottles, decorated (one signed 
and dated 1815, rare). Pair English Whieldon deer, c.1770. 
Tea caddy, English, 1780. Jug, plate and soup plate, Eng- 
lish Leeds, c.1790. Cream jug, watering pot, 2 ste 
_ English Whieldon, 1760. 


STATE ROOM GIFIS 


Indiana—Book, Driftwood, by Will W. Pfrimmer, Indi- 
author, 3rd edition, 1899, | Mrs. Lenore La 
Hoosier Elm Chapter, 


£720) 


New Hampshire (Children’s Attic)—Doll, c.1830; Eng- 
lish china toddy plate, Miss Maybelle Still, Colonel Samuel 
Ashby Chapter. 

Rhode Island—American flag and Rhode Island flag, 
3x5, nylon, in memory of Ida Mathewson Bennett, Rhode 
Island Independence Chapter, given by her daughter. 


19th century, Richard Wallace 


Chapter. 


VERNA HAMILTON COOK, 


Curator General. 


The Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution, 
Mrs. Jack F. Maddox, read her report. 

The summer months have been used to prepare the 
64th report for the Smithsonian Institution for its com- 
munication to the Congress of the United States as outlined 
in the Act of Incorporation at the 54th Congress of the 
United States. 

The 63rd Smithsonian Institution report has been printed 
and is now available in our Business Office. 

The reports of the located graves of Revolutionary 
soldiers which have been sent in by the State Historians 
have been checked. The total number of graves reported 
was 332. On checking these names against our card cata- 
logue, it was found that only 191 were newly reported for 
addition to the catalogue and for printing in the report. 
Of the 332, 112 had been previously reported and 32 
could not be used for either lacking sufficient information, 
or being wife or daughter of a soldier. The reports sent 
into the office without sufficient information are returned 
to the State Historian for completing. 

It was my privilege to attend the Aloha Chapter meeting 
in the Chapter House in June and visit their splendid 
library. 

I want to thank Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, National De- 
fense Committee Chairman, for the book, Republic, 
U. S. A., which was presented to the high school in Hobbs. 
I received the grateful thanks of the Principal and Librarian 
of the high school. Mrs. Mackey, with the help of Mrs. 
Stone has ably carried on the work of this office and have 
given the endless help needed on all problems. They will 
certainly be missed. We hope that both will be very happy 
and well satisfied in their new stations. 

MaBEL S. Mappox, 
Reporter General to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Mrs. Paul R. Greenlease, Chairman of the DAR School 
Committee, read her report. 

From April 1, 1961 through August 31, 1961 a total of 
$13,854.60 has been sent through the office of the Treas- 
urer General for Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee. 


Kate Duncan Smith 


Alabama $ 6.50 Ohio $691.53 
California 1,556.69 Oklahoma 10.00 
Colorado 10.00 Pennsylvania 120.00 
Florida 20.00 Rhode Island 5.00 
Idaho 25.00 Texas 244.00 
Illinois §5.00 Virginia 5.00 
Indiana 128.35 Washington 

Iowa 502.00 West Virginia 


Missouri 100.00 Wisconsin 

New Jersey $35.00 Misc.-gift from 
North Carolina 1.00 Mary Van Ness 5.00 
New York 1,275.28 Total $5,391.85 
Tamassee 

California $1,423.19 Idaho $ 25.00 
Colorado 20.00 Illinois 180.10 
District of Columbia 210.00 Indiana 159.40 
Florida 17.30 Towa 751.00 
Georgia 19.06 Missouri 105.00 
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New Jersey $ 385.00 South Carolina $§ 
New York 1,747.10 Texas 


North Carolina 11.00 Vermont 

North Dakota 5.00 Washington 

Oklahoma si 10.00 West Virginia 

Oregon 5.00 Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania 588.00 Miscellaneous 

Rhode Island 5.00 $8,462.75 


Doris Pike White Auditorium-Gymnasium 

From October 1, 1959 through August 31, 1961 a total 
of $94,847.10 has been sent through the office of the 
Treasurer General for the Doris Pike White Auditorium- 
Gymnasium at Kate Duncan Smith. 


Alabama $15,626.53 Indiana $1,031.00 
Corsage 155.00 Corsage 103.00 
Muff 33.00 Muff 13.00 

15,814.53 1,147.00 

Alaska Iowa 1,527.49 
Muff Corsage 16.00 

Arizona Muff 11.00 
8 1,554.49 

Kansas 1,729.25 

Corsage 199.00 

Muff 29.00 
1,957.25 

California Kentucky 342.50 
Corsage Corsage 30.00 
Muff Muff 22.00 

394.50 

Canal Zone Louisiana 1,000.20 
Corsage Corsage 45.00 

Colorado Muff 25.50 
Corsage 1,070.70 
Muff Maine 2,482.87 

Corsage 3.00 

Connecticut Muff 14.00 
Corsage 2,499.87 
Muff __ 6.00 1,080.91 

Corsage 172.00 

Muff 16.00 

1,268.91 
Massachusetts 1,732.95 

District of Corsage ; 25.00 
Columbia 3,987.89 Muff 
Corsage 264.00 1,764.95 
Muff 65.00 Mexico 40.00 

4,316.89 

: orsage 155. 
3,098.80 

Georgia 2,936.83 Minnesota : 264.85 
Corsage 134.00 Corsage 10.00 
Muff 17.00 Muff 21.00 

3,087.83 "295.85 

Hawaii 5.00 Mississippi 1,983.15 

Idaho 66.50 Corsage 6.00 
Corsage 5.00 Muff — 6.50 
__2.00 

73.50 Missouri 1,582.41 

Illinois 3,154.50 Corsage 38.00 
Corsage 20.00 Muff 25.00 
Muff 45.00 1,645.41 

3,219.50 Montana 40.00 
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Nebraska $1,215.84 Rhode Island $ 961.55 
Corsage 4.00 Corsage 40.00 
Muff 5.00 1,001.55 

1,224.84 South Carolina 100.00 — 

Nevada 152.00 Corsage 3.00 

Corsage 15.00 Muff 16,00 
167.00 119.00 

New Hampshire 719.22 South Dakota : 
Corsage Muff 5.00 
Muff Tennessee 703.55 

Corsag 7.00 

New Jersey Muff 12.00 
Corsage 31.00 722.55 

2,208.50 Corsage 5.00 

New Mexico 288.00 Muff 19.00 © 
Corsage 796.75 
Muff Utah 80.00 

Muff 10.00 

New York 14,759.30 90.00 
Corsage 540.00 Vermont © 495.55 
Muff 105.00 Corsage 8.00 

15,404.30 Muff 10.00 

North Carolina 1,147.00 513.55 
Corsage 229.00 Virginia 1,677.50 
Muff 6.00 Corsage 18.00 

1,382.00 Muff 20.50 

North Dakota 48.20 1,716.00 

Muff 13.00 Washington 226.55 
61.20 Muff 3,50 

Ohio J 2,599.00 230.05 
Corsage 124.00 West Virginia 1,287.89 
Muff 34.00 Corsage 12.00 

2,757.00 Muff 22.00 

Oklahoma 172.50 1,321.89 | 

Muff Wisconsin — 566.00 
Corsage 43.50 

Oregon Muff 10.00 

Muff 619.50 
Wyoming 30.00 

Pennsylvania 4,506.50 Muff 12.00 
Corsage 100.00 42.00 
Muff 46.50 France 10.00 

4,653.00 Total $90,425.20 


Muff—Mrs. “McCook Knox 
Personal gift from Mary de L. Monks sy 
Muff—DAR School Committee Luncheon (1960 
from Mrs. Greenlease) 6.00 
Miscellaneous contributions—personal check of 
Mrs. White from money given on DAR Bus 
Tour 23.36 
Interest—Ford Motor Company stock 
Profit Benefit Tea 
Vice Presidents General Club 
Miscellaneous 
Profit on sale of Ford stock 
Approved Schools—KDS—Walter N. Cary— 
Texas Pledges on Aud. Gym. 
Paid Pledges during Congress 
Corsage sales—cash at Congress — 


Total 


4,421.90 
Grand Total 


$94,847.10 


The Doris. Pike White Auditorium-Gymnasium will be 
dedicated by Mrs. White on October 24. In view of the 
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fact that this project was approved by this Board just two 


years ago, October 1959, we can consider it a complete 
success. All but $30,000.00 has been sent through the of- 
fice of the Treasurer General and I am confident that before 
the year is over the entire amount will be paid. We have 
had a fine response to my request for twenty cents per 
member from all of the states. 

The major project for this committee for the remaining 
months of my chairmanship is accreditation by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Al- 
though this will entail much hard work on the part of the 
faculty and staff on both schools, the major responsibility 
lies with us. To make the necessary improvements required 
to meet the standards will most certainly require financial 
support from us. This will not mean major construction 
projects, but improvements of existing buildings and class- 
room facilities. Please urge your states to back us in this 
very important project that can mean so much to the 
future of Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee. 

Thank you for again allowing me the privilege of re- 
porting to this Board. 

Vera L. GREENLEASE, 

: Chairman. 


; . Hartman, Chairman, read the report of 
the Buildings and Grounds Committee. 

Our biggest news is the cleaning, polishing and pointing 
of the exterior of Memorial Continental Hall. This is truly 
a dream come true for this Committee has been wishing 
this might be done for a number of years. The work was 
started the middle of July, and the cleaning is completed, 
with the pointing and polishing almost finished. 

First, the marble was sandblasted—then all flat surfaces 
were smoothed with wheels and curved cornices polished 
with wire brushes. To complete the beauty of the job, we 
had the bronze name plaques on the corners of the building 
refinished. Of the 320 spindles in the balustrades on the 
first floor level, 160 had deteriorated to such a degree that 
they could not be cleaned—these had to be replaced. In 
removing the spindles we found the cap or top of the rail 
in poor condition. We are having to replace at least a part 
of this—an expense not anticipated and not included in 
the contract. 

It has been a dirty, gritty job. In order to protect the 
window glass and frames from scratches, and to keep out 
as much dust as possible, each window was covered on the 
outside and taped on the inside. In spite of these precau- 
tions, dust seeped into the buildings and great quantities 
were tracked in from the sidewalks. This caused incon- 
venience and made extra work for our cleaning crew. Dur- 
ing the past week, our head porter worked 100 hours— 
another worked 91 hours and two others worked 81 hours 
cleaning rooms, corridors, etc. However, now that the job 
is almost finished, we can hardly wait for the floodlights to 
be turned on, illuminating the building. It will be a truly 
magnificent sight.:In the meantime, we apologize for the 
appearance of the office, rooms and especially the floors, 
for you may still find traces of sand. We tried to keep 
ahead of the dust, but it proved to be a loosing battle. 

Have you noticed the new double hung aluminum win- 
‘dows in this room? They were installed just in time for 
this meeting. Now, the room may be ventilated more easily 
and Connecticut’s beautiful hangings will be more ade- 
quately protected. Similar windows have been installed in 
the first floor State Rooms. 

If the Vice Presidents General are looking more spritely 
and rested this morning, I believe it is due to the new foam 
seat cushions they purchased for their chairs. 

The CAR offices were air conditioned during June. A 
fireproof partition was built between their offices and mv- 
seum. The decorative frieze bordering the walls was dupli- 


cated on the new partition, giving the appearance of a 


permanent wall. A double entrance doorway, sufficiently 
wide to permit convenient moving in or out of desks, etc., 
was placed at one end of the partition. This leaves sufficient 
space for display cases on the Museum side and convenient 
closet space on the office side. Fluorescent lights were in- 
stalled and offices, restrooms, and lavatories thoroughly 
painted. I am sure the CAR will be glad to have you visit 
their newly renovated headquarters, which they proudly 
financed themselves. 


The National Officers Club Room was painted last 
winter—also the CAR Museum, the stairwell and stone 
court. In April, the Club decided to have the faded platform 
and doorway hangings dyed. This was done during the 
summer. They have been rehung and add greatly to the 
appearance of their room. 


Thirty days of above 90 degree temperature made air 
conditioning our offices in Washington a “must” if work 
schedules were to be maintained. With the addition of an 
air conditioning unit in the Organizing Secretary’s office 
this summer, all the Administrative offices were covered. 
However, the Library staff and genealogists had no relief. 
As you may remember, there is a large fan which circu- 
lates air in the Library—the motor was repaired a year 
ago. This fan draws in outside air, circulating it, but during 
the extreme heat, this was of little help. At the request of 
the President General, we consulted air conditioning com- 
panies to determine how some relief might be obtained. We 
believe this can be done more reasonably during the winter 
months when this type of work is almost at a standstill. 


Another problem is our hot water system. We do not 
wish to anticipate trouble, but we must warn you that our 
system is over thirty years old. At the time the new Admin- 
istration Building was constructed—12 years ago—this 
Committee recommended that the hot water system be re- 
placed. Due to other demands, this was not approved—now, 
several leaks are showing. In order to be prepared, should 
an emergency arise, we asked plumbing engineers for ideas 
as to the most satisfactory method of replacement. An en- 
tire new system would cost approximately $1,300, but 


would save money over the years, as we could operate it 


more reasonably. 


Constitution Hall is ready for the fall and winter season. 
The corridor walls, vestibules, and stairwells to the lounge, 
have all received one coat of paint. Our men gave the 
balcony floor its annual painting, and the 150 fiiters of the 
ventilating system have been removed, steam cleaned, 
dipped in special lubricating oil and replaced. The two sky- 
lights were painted with special joint sealing paint, which 
helps prevent leaks and screens out excessive heat. 

The June Executive Committee authorized a new tile 
floor for the staff lounge on the ground floor, and we were 
especially grateful for permission to redecorate this room. 
Except for furnishings this has been done. Mrs. Benton S. 
Lowe, a Buildings and Grounds Committee member, who 
also ably supervised the refurbishing of the Banquet Hall 
last year, has directed the work. She plans to supplement 
present furnishings, which have been painted, with others 
found in our basement storage room, thereby making an 
extremely attractive, but inexpensively furnished room. 

The lawns have been fertilized and seeded. At the sug- 
gestion of the landscape architect, Mr. Meade Palmer, we 
removed the privet hedge on the 18th Street side of the 
buildings. Of the three magnolia grandiflora trees planted 
on 18th Street last spring, two are doing beautifully—the 
third has lost most of its leaves. Our nurseryman believes 
this is due to the shock of transplanting. However, he 
promises to replace the tree at no expense, if it does not 
grow. I am happy to report that the holly tree to the right 
of the entrance to Memorial Continental Hall, about which 
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we were concerned last spring, seems to have at last accus- 
tomed itself to its new home—has put out new leaves and 
seems to be growing nicely. The trees on the sidewalks 
around our buildings have been trimmed by the District 
Tree Department, at our request. The Memorial Garden 
fountainhead has been changed to throw out a number of 
water jets instead of one. We hope to have the planting in 
this area completed by Congress. 

In order to stimulate the interest of members in our 
National Headquarters, the Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee, which arranges tours of all three buildings, has 
again invited chapters to visit the buildings and to hold a 
meeting in the Assembly Room if they wish. We hope the 
Regents of nearby states will encourage these pilgrimages 
by suggesting to their chapters that they write the Buildings 
and Grounds office for information and date reservations. 
To inform our visitors, this Committee prepared, with the 
approval of the President General, a three-fold pamphlet 
for distribution by the guides. This pamphlet, printed in 
our print shop on DAR blue paper, lists interesting things 
to be seen in each building and gives pertinent facts about 
the Society and its activities. We believe this inexpensive 
but informative folder meets a long felt need. I have 
brought a copy for each of you today. 

A washing machine and vacuum cleaner were purchased 
for the use of our cleaners. This reminds me to stress our 
ever continuing need for cotton sheets and towels to be 
used as dustcloths. 

Charles Hughes, our printer, reports that his brother 
George, who retired last May after 47 years service with 
the Society, is most appreciative of the picture and article 
in the August-September Magazine. Donald Christian, a 
19-year-old helper in the Print Shop this summer told us 
he had won a DAR Good Citizenship award when he was 
in the eighth grade. He was a good worker and we were 
sorry to lose him when he left September ist to attend 
St. Augustine College in North Carolina, where he had 
won a scholarship. 

We have had a busy, busy summer, but the Committee 
is delighted that, with the able assistance of Mr. Maynard 
and our Buildings and Grounds staff, so much has been ac- 
complished. We are proud of our three beautiful buildings 
and glad to have a part in maintaining them in the best 
possible working condition. 

ETHEL D. HARTMAN, 
Chairman. 


Miss Gertrude A. MacPeek, Chairman of the DAR 
Magazine Committee, read her report. ; 

In the final year of this administration, I am pleased to 
report that there is sustained enthusiasm among the maga- 
zine chairmen which should bring us to a happy conclusion. 
A considerable number of state regents changed office in 
April which brings in new state chairmen and those who 
have three-year terms are not lagging in their efforts. I have 
written personally to many chairmen and in due course 
will be in contact with all. I have heard from many with 
samples of the letters they are sending out. Each month I 
furnish my splendid Vice Chairmen with current figures 
which they can transmit to the states ia their area. Last 
month we added something else—we furnished them with 
the number of chapters in each state and the number of 
chapter regents who subscribe. Our aim is to have every 
regent a subscriber this year. 

I regret that I cannot give you today the exact dollar 
balance in our Magazine account. The Treasurer General’s 
Office is still working on our September receipts and assures 
me that we are very much in the black and I know that all 
bills due have been paid. October receipts to date are ex- 
ceeding those of last year. 

Ever since April when I reported better than 37,000 sub- 


scriptions, we have held the line, not experiencing any drop 


such as we had last summer. It is therefore reasonable to | 


assume that we shall crash the 40,000 mark this year. Now 
—this is wonderful when you consider that five years ago 
we were running about 22,000. However we are merely 
scratching the surface because while we are glad to have 
27% of our membership subscribe, do you realize that 
146,000 members do not? How can we reach them? 

In July I had a most interesting letter from a member 
in Pennsylvania parts of which you should hear. She says: 

“Those of us who are regular readers are constantly 
amazed at the small percentage of all chapters who are 
subscribers. In my chapter zealous efforts are made both 
by the regent and the chairman to increase this percentage 
but with only minor success and all references to this sub- 
ject in the magazine suggest that this experience is uni- 
versal throughout our membership. 


“If the experience of our chapter is typical, only a rela- 
tively small fraction of the chapter membership is ‘active’— 
our meetings are attended by hardly more than a quarter of 
our membership and these are the only members really 
familiar with the Society’s work, whether on the chapter, 
state or National level. 


“Many members cannot attend meetings because they 
have young children to care for, live far enough distant 
that attendance is not possible, have full time jobs or suffer 
ill health or physical incapacity which prevents their at- 
tending. Certain of these factors for years prevented my 
attending chapter meetings and it was during one of these 
intervals that I remarked to a former regent of our chapter 
that, while for many years another member had kept me 
current with DAR activities, since her death I had no 
such contact and I wished there were some source through 
which I could be informed until such time as my retirement 
from business would make it possible for me to attend 
chapter meetings. 


“Immediately she recommended the DAR Magazine to 
me. I had never heard of it. I did not know of its existence, 
nor had I ever seen a copy. Why my former contact was 
not a subscriber I do not know for I am sure she would 
have enjoyed it. Perhaps in the years in which she attended 
chapter meetings, not nearly enough active attempts were 
made to gain subscribers as are made today. I subscribed 
immediately I learned where and how to do so and wish 
I had known about the Magazine years earlier. 


“I have often wished that in addition to the appeal for 
subscriptions voiced at chapter meetings, the Magazine 
itself might send—annually if possible—or at the beginning 
of each new administration a mailing piece addressed to 
all members of all chapters describing the magazine in 
glowing and enthusiastic terms used in the solicitation of 
periodicals of national circulation generally. These must 
bring results or they would not be so widely used. Since 
I myself was a proud member of the Society for 25 years 
without being aware that we had a magazine—because I 
was not able to attend chapter meetings—I wonder how 
many others similarly unable to take part are unaware that 
this rich source of information concerning the Society is 
available and for a nominal sum. 

“It seems to me that such a presentation could far more 
adequately be made by those who prepare and issue the 
Magazine than would be possible for individual chapters. 
Most of us have learned sales resistance to personal solici- 
tations which enables us to say ‘no’ unless the solicitation 
is something we have decided in advance to accede to. A 
mailing piece on the contrary is only read when one is in a 
reading mood. She may not always be in a responsive mood 
but she wouldn’t be reading unless she possessed some 
curiosity about the contents of the printed presentation.” 

I agree with this member’s reasoning and don’t think 


| 
} 


that I have not considered ways and means to expand our ae 


circulation. It would be interesting to try this experiment 
in one of the smaller states to see what the percentage 


response would be. However my main. concern has been 


to stretch those two dollars to the limit so that the Maga- 


zine account can remain self-sustaining. So far we have — 


not been able to set aside any money in reserve and until 
we can there is just no money for a circulation campaign. 
Postage and printing are too costly. 

However we did do one thing this summer—and this 
was voluntary on the part of Mrs. Hobbs who requested 
permission to do it. All of the expired cards for 1960 are 
kept in a separate file and she selected about 2000 cards 
of members who once had been regular subscribers. A post 
card appeal was made and so far over 600 have renewed 
or 30%. Shortly after the cards went out 32 renewals were 
received on one day. So for an expenditure of $60 we 
received $1200 in receipts. Now we are planning to further 
this by a different approach appealing to former subscribers 


in years past. It takes work, planning and the co-operation 


of the entire magazine staff. ‘ 


The National Publishing Company, through its repre- _ 


sentative, Mr. Hunter, is interested in furthering a circula- 
tion campaign. It is rather late in the day for your present 
chairman to undertake a comprehensive campaign but I 
am prepared to sit down with my successor next year to 
give her the benefit of my thinking and experience. 
Before closing, I must mention the wonderful magazine 
committee meeting we held last April. I have been going to 


magazine meetings many years and this one almost filled ~ 


the National Officers Hall—off from the CAR. We started 


at 8:30 a.m. and said that we would stay as long as they ‘a ae 


asked questions. It was 11 a.m. before we broke up and 
not many left to attend the Tuesday morning session. We 
were exhilarated and I am sure it was beneficial to all— 
well worth the preparation the three of us put into it. 


A. MACPEEK, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. George J. Walz, Chairman of the DAR Magazine 
Advertising Committee, read her report. 


The third and final year of this administration began at 
the close of Congress in April and is now at the half-way 
mark. A general letter with attached kit of working ma- 
terials was released in June and it is hoped the instructions 
therein will be carefully followed. 


Our first year was successful money-wise, the second year 
amazingly successful, and now the question is, what adjec- 
tive will be used for our Congress report next April? The 
answer to that lies in how much active support you all give 
to this project. To paraphrase, For DAR Magazine Ad- 
vertising to fail, DAR’s need only do nothing. 

State Societies and chapters have been simply wonder- 
ful the past two years, and my confidence in the future is 
heightened by the fine response to the plea for sponsors of 
specific issues of the Magazine, the DAR Magazine, ours 
alone to promote. To fulfill that confidence each one of us 
will need to stress this project in her own state, to create 
enthusiasm and persevere until those important advertising 
orders are in the office in Washington. Work for those 
National prizes. Work for the 10% commissions paid. Be- 
ginning with the November issue there are to date thirty- 
seven state sponsors scheduled. Our heartfelt thanks are 
expressed to them. Let’s have an increase in that total and 
really build up the Magazine account. 


Speaking of the account, the following figures show the 
comparative totals of advertising actually appearing in the 
March through October issues, 1959-1961: 
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_ March 1 through September 1960: 
_ March 1 through September 1961: 


$53,707.50 Total 


1961 


1959 
$12,973.81 $ 9,046.69 $ 9,442.83 
7,403.20 9,131.24 8,560.27 
(7,298.95 4,974.69. 4,764.40 
3,147.13 3,473.51 June-July 
6,044.26 1,260.54 August- 
3,010.32 994.95 
$34,387.56 $35,354.33 $28,496.50 


The 1961 total of $34,387.56 is $5,891.06 ahead of 
1959, but $966.77 less than 1960. 

March first through September $3,435.82 in commissions 
were paid to state societies and chapters for advertising 
totaling $15 or more, a worthwhile addition to any treas- 
ury. 

The other running total kept is for the money received 
in the office of the Treasurer General, and in comparison 


we note the following: 
a 


March 1 through September 1959: $13,126.50 
23,180.07 
17,400.95 (approx.) 


The total for 1961 represents an increase of $4,274.45 
over 1959, but a decrease of $5,779.12 over 1960. 

Those figures speak for themselves. The extreme neces- 
sity for immediate concentrated effort is apparent. Need I 
say more than to repeat For DAR Magazine Advertising 
to fail, DAR’s need only do nothing. Remember—We're 
Counting on YOU in ’62! _ 


Justina B. WALz, 
Chairman. 


Miss Mabel Winslow, Editor of the DAR Magazine, 
read her report. 


Since your Editor’s report at Continental Congress, four 
issues of the Magazine have been printed—May, June-July, 
August-September, and October. The November Magazine 
is now on the presses, and you should receive your copies 
next week, well before the first of the month. December 
is in galley proof and will be dummied soon. Even though 
April seems far away, we already have selected many of 
the major features for the intervening months. 


Although we regretfully adopted the scheme of double 
numbers in the four summer months to save money when 
our income was lowest, it has had the advantage of allowing 
us to go to press earlier in succeeding months; we operate 
on a rigid schedule for transmittal of copy; proofreading 
and return, and last of all, provision of address tapes. 


We feel that, of these four past issues, two were out- 
standing—June-July and October. The June-July Magazine 
has created something of a furor, prompting requests for 
copies from such unlikely sources as the Traphagen School 
of Fashion Design in New York and the Library of Con- 
gress. You will remember that this number contained the 
very informative articles on “Evolution of the United 
States Flag” and “The Flag of the United States of America 
in Songs, Poems, and Pictures,” as well as “My Great- 
Grandfather Wrote ‘America.’ ” 

A number of our Magazine articles are being submitted 
to Freedoms Foundation as candidates for awards—it 
seemed to your Editor that they merited wide recognition. 

For the second year, our October issue was a children’s 
number and presented the essays that won our national 
awards for American History Month, Good Citizens, and 
Junior American Citizens. We were lucky, too, that we 
were able to feature an outstanding Revolutionary teen 
ager—Sybil Ludington of New York. 

‘We receive numerous réquests for reprints of some of 
our popular articles. Again, we have to refuse, owing to 
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lack of funds. If a small allotment could be made for that 
purpose, however, it would not only help to publicize our 
Magazine but, more important, educate the public regard- 
ing the basic — of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 
MABEL E. WINSLow, 
Editor. 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Seimes, read 
the recommendations of the Executive Committee and 
moved their adoption: 

That voting machines be used in national elections. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. Wright. Adopted. 

That the ribbon sash worn by the present and past mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the National Society 
be 3% inches in width. Seconded by Mrs. Morford. 
Adopted. 

That permission be given to the W-N Art Bronze Com- 
pany; California, to use the insignia of the National So- 
ciety in the manufacture of bronze plaques for the use of 
chapters or members. Seconded by Mrs. Flood. Adopted. 

That the President General be authorized to write to 
Blue Ridge and Maryville College, suggesting that they 
withdraw from our DAR list. Seconded by Miss Downing. 

At the request of the State Regent of Virginia, the Pres- 
ident General divided the question. 

Mrs. Morse moved that the motion be tabled that the 


President General be authorized to write to the Blue Ridge ts 


School suggesting that they withdraw from the DAR list. 
Seconded by Mrs. Tonkin. 


It was moved by Mrs. Lovett, seconded by Mrs. Skill- _ 


man and carried that the vote be taken by ballot. 

Miss Downing, Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Young were 
appointed tellers. The members of the Board proceeded to 
ballot, and by a vote of 42 to 25, the motion to table was 
adopted. 

The meeting recessed at 12:10 p.m. 

The afternoon meeting was called to order by the Pres- 
ident General at 1:30 p.m. 


The motion, made by Mrs. Seimes, seconded by Miss 


A STORY OF VALLEY FORGE 


Downing, that the President General be authorized to write 
to Maryville College suggesting that it withdraw from our 
DAR list, was adopted. 

Miss Burns moved that one former member be rein- 
stated. Seconded by Mrs. Baker. Adopted. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Hayward, read her supple- 
mental report. 

Number of applications verified, 67. Total number of 
verified papers reported to Board Meeting today: Origi- 
nals, 2,413; Supplementals, 749; Total, 3,162. 

MarTHA B. Haywarp, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Hayward moved that the 67 additional applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar General 
be elected to membership in the National Society, making a 
total of 2,413 admitted on this day. Seconded by Mrs. 
Maddox. Adopted. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Baker, read her 
supplemental report. 

Through her respective State Regent the following mem- 
ber At Large is presented for confirmation as Organizing 
Regent: Mrs. Sylvia LeHuquet Wilson, Kirkland, Wash- 
ington. 

The following two chapters have met all requirements 
according to the Bylaws and are now presented for con- 
firmation: Colonel William Lowther, Salem, West Virginia; 


Wilson Cary — Summersville, West Virginia. 


ELIZABETH H. BAKER, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs —_ moved the confirmation of one organizing 
regent, confirmation of two chapters. Seconded by Mrs. 
Brewer. Adopted. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Seimes, read the 
minutes, which were approved. 

Following the benediction by the Chaplain General, Mrs. 
ae the meeting adjourned at 1:50 o’clock. 

BETTY NEWKIRK SEIMES, 
Recording Secretary General. 


From “The Picket Post,” July, 1961 : 


My great-great grandfather, Isaac Lofty, was at Valley Forge during the entire winter 
of 1777-78 and often related an interesting story to his grandchildren of being on picket 
duty alone next to a thicket. I have the story as he told it to my grandmother. She wa 
born September 12, 1824, and lived on the French Broad River near Knoxville, Tenn. __ 
She related that Isaac Lofty lived with his son’s family, and as a Revolutionary soldier, — 
serving at Valley Forge, drew his pension at Knoxville, and grandmother a. 


Forge and of seeing General Washington and other officers at the winter quarters. The 
one story he told them more than any other is as follows: : 
“He said they were in winter quarters at Valley Forge, that the camp was on the 
edge of a thicket, and that the soldiers had erected hundreds of huts to protect them- 
selves from the cold. They were on half rations, scantily clothed, without shoes, an 
many left bloody foot prints in the snow. Many were sick. The countryside had been | 
foraged for miles to no avail. One dark night he was on picket duty next to a thicke % 
following the hard-packed path left in the snow by the previous pickets when he heard — 
a noise in the thicket. He called out a challenge and on the third challange he fired. His 
gun fired instantly; there was no flash in the pan. They beat the drums to arms and the 
whole camp was up at once. A deploy was thrown out and soon a shout went up as the 
intruder was found. It was a big, fat steer killed by the sentry. The animal was butchered, — 
and fires sprang up all over the camp, the sick being cared for first. % 
“They thanked God and were thoroughly convinced that He in His mysterious way _ 
had sent provisions to save them from starvation.” a plsatiast 
Note: Mr. Hensley says that there are about 25 soldiers of the Revolution buried at ; 
Maryville, Tenn., some 10 miles south of Knoxville, as well as a number also in Knox- 
ville. Efforts are ‘being made to locate Isaac Lofty’ s grave. If any member of the DAR | 
has information on this, Mr. Hensley will receive it gratefully. Raise 
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THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA 


MINER, coolie, houseboy, 
laundryman, merchant. These 
have all been occupations of the 
Chinese in California. As gold miner 
and coolie theirs was not an easy 
life. As houseboy and laundryman 
Americans found they had much to 
learn about the Chinese. As mer- 
chant the picture of the richly clad 
proprietor of a store filled with ex- 
quisite goods in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown comes to mind. There 
were other kinds of merchants, too, 
like the vegetable man, who drove 
his wagon filled with fruits and 
vegetables through the town daily, 
selling to the housewives along his 
route. Or there was the cigarmaker 
who employed many of his country- 
men to make cheap cigars and ciga- 
rets, which he sold at cut-rate prices. 
Before 1850 there were few 
Chinese in California. But, with the 
discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill, the 
Chinese, like every other nationality, 
set out for California. Hordes of 
them crowded into ships for San 
Francisco. 

These first Chinese were welcomed 
in San Francisco. Late in August 
1850 memorial services were held 
for President Zachary Taylor, who 
had died early in July. The Chinese 
were invited to participate. About 
300 of them joined in the procession, © 
all dressed in their richest and most 


colorful garb. Then on October 29 — 


that same year, a mammoth celebra- 
tion was held to honor the admission 
of California into the Union. The 
Chinese again marched in the parade, 


dressed in gorgeous Chinese robes, — 


with banners, dragons, music, and 
firecrackers. Today no parade in San 
Francisco is complete without its 
colorful Chinese contingent with 
marching units and always the long, 
rithing Chinese dragon manipulated 
y many Chinese boys. 

- Chinese in the Mining Camps 

In the mining camps it was an- 
other story. The Chinese were of a 
different race, a different color. They 
had heathen gods. Their language 
was not understandable. They kept 
o themselves. They gambled but 
with each other, not in the white 
man’s saloons. They worked long 


By Helen Marcia Bruner 


California Chapter, San Francisco, Cal. 


had to be content working over 
claims abandoned by white men, not 
new claims where gold in quantity 
was often found. With their long 
hours and hard labor they extracted 
gold dust from these tailings, enough 
to make a desperado like Joaquin 
Murieta with his gang ride into a 
Chinese camp in the dark of night, 
tie pigtails together, and threaten 
with knives and gunfire until the hid- 
ing place of the hoard of gold dust 
was revealed. 


Feeling against the Chinese in the 
goldfields grew. In 1852 the number 
of Chinese who immigrated to Cali- 
fornia was 18,400—a large number 
from any foreign country for that 
time and place. It was not long be- 
fore the white miners in some of the 
camps began to take matters into 
their own hands and drive the 
Chinese off their claims. Sometimes 
it started as a joke. It was fun to 
tease these foreigners just to hear 
their excitement break out in their 
unfamiliar Chinese language. It was 
fun to play tricks on them, even to 
cut off their pigtails. It was fun to 
steal their gold. Such fun often leads 
to far more serious things. Many of 
the mining camps expelled the 
Chinese and set up the cry, “Cali- 


fornia for Americans.” Theft, mur- 


der, and many kinds of violence took ” 
place under this slogan. 
The Chinese as Railroad Workers 

During the sixties came the build- 
ing of the railroad across the con- 
tinent. Cheap labor was necessary. 
For some time Chinese laborers had 
been imported into Cuba and other 
parts of the West Indies. Their boat 
passage was free, they were to re- 
ceive $18 a year, clothes, food, and 
lodging for 7 years’ work. They were 
returned to their homes at the end of 
this period if they wished. The treat- 
ment they received was outrageous. 
The boats were overcrowded, the 
food and lodging terrible, and the 
work so hard that the men frequent- 
ly died before the 7 years was over. 
The Chinese Emperor tried to put a 
stop to this trade in human lives. 
The British Government .passed laws 
to regulate it. But still the traffic 
went on. 

The Chinese coolies who came to 
California were for the most part 
imported by the Chinese companies 
in San Francisco. The companies 
paid all or part of the passage 
money, to be repaid later, met the 
coolies on their arrival, and got 
them work. These men, recruited 
from the poorest of Chinese families, 
were accustomed to poverty and 
back-breaking labor. They are the 
ones who built the western part of 
the Central Pacific Railroad, using 
pick and shovel, carts, wheelbarrows, 
and baskets to haul dirt, and sheer 

(Continued on page 732) 
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HONORING 


_ MRS. WALTER MARION FLOOD 


STATE REGENT OF CALIFORNIA 1960-1962 


~The Following Chapters, California Society, 
- Daughters of The American Revolution, 
proudly present 


ARTA BRADT FLOOD 


in appreciation of her loyal effective leadership, and unswerving devotion © 
to the Heritage and Ideals of the Society. 


CACHINETAC, Mrs. Otto W. Lang, Regent. LOS GATOS, Mrs. Chas. Cunningham, ieiaain: = ee 
CAPT. JOHN OLDHAM, Mrs. Ernest F. Buck, MAJOR HUGH MOSS, Mrs. Earl E. Coil, Regent. q 
Regent. MAJOR PIERSON B. READING, Mrs. Cuthbert P. 
CHICO, Mrs. Elizabeth Laughlin, Regent. LeBrun, Regent. 
COMMODORE SLOAT, Mrs. Geo. H. Weatherbe, MANZANITA, Mrs. George Brabham, Regent. 
Regent. SACRAMENTO, Mrs. Francis A. Nagle, Regent. 


EL MARINERO, Mrs. Kenneth R. Gregory, Regent. SAN ANDREAS LAKE, Mrs. Alfred P. Hall, Regent. ' 
EL PALO ALTO, Mrs. W. W. Wagener, Regent. SANTA CRUZ, Mrs. Lewis A. S. Stark, Regent. 
EMIGRANT TRAIL, Mrs. Keith E. Lukens, Regent. SANTA YSABEL, Miss Lucile H. Snyder, Regent. 
GASPAR DE PORTOLA, Mrs. Bernard Dean Benz, 

Regent. 
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SEQUOIA CHAPTER 
San Francisco, California 


Telephone UNderhill a 


DAR 


San Francisco, California 


Members honor their 


Revolutionary ancestors 


JOSEPH F. RAE, President 


Historical Palace of Fine Arts 


389 CHURCH STREET Baker, Mrs. Fletcher, 2929 Baker St. Samuel DeTurk 
Bergstresser, Mrs. Frank, 2323 Larkin Sr S.F. Laban Smart N.C. 
ishop, Mrs. Leonar reen St onathan ass. 
San Francisco 14, California Bordwell, Mrs. Paul H., Jr., Hong phe Benj. Donnell, Sr. Mass. 
Bowen, Mrs. Chas. C., 1902’ Green St., S.F. Moses Lyon N.J. 
Bray, Mrs. Walter G., 1 Marcela Ave ‘-?_ Samuel Ensign Conn. 
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Second Time Around Campbell, Mrs. Wm. Murray, 458 Faxon Ave., S.F. Capt. John Hendree NJ. 
i Campodonico, Mrs. Albert, 770 Vallejo St., S.F. Dr. John Hampton NJ. 
(Continued from page 687) Carpenter, Mrs. Guy R., 3825 Scott F. Capt. Joseph Mackey NJ. 
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Wilson, Ashley; Mrs. Marie West Berry, Mrs Hillsborough 
iet: ‘ i ¢ erron rs. Ross onzalez drew Drake J. 
Mrs. Clarence Biederman and | Mrs Wm, Ave. SF. Joseph Eveleth Mass. 
_ Mrs, Avis Kingsbury, Lucretia Deering; uivey, Mrs. Almeria 7: 174-18th Ave., S.F. Capt. Richard Sinclair N.H. 
Mrs. Meda Bowdish, Francis Shaw: Mrs. 1, Mrs. James, Bogota Columbia, So. America Samuel Baldwin, Jr. Conn. 
. . . é Torrey, Mrs. Maude R., 10 No. View Court, S.F. Wm. Higbie N.Y. 
Christensen, Bayberry; Mrs. Ida Treude, Mrs. F. Ave. S.F. Malachia Seager 
j j i i i it od sther, t t amar Colton 
Crane, Miss Lois Crane, Miss Vida Miller, | Wyner. Wm. W., 2363 Van Ness Ave., S.F. Col. Wm. Byrd 
and Mrs. George Remer, Cumberland | Young. Sane Virginia W., 3320 Clay St., S.F. Benj. Hempstead 4 
- Valley; Mrs. William DeButts and Miss | Zane, Mrs. C. Jackson, 3983-20th St., S.F. Wm. Downer, Sr. 
Grace Young, Martha Washington; Mrs. 
Harris Dickey, Mrs. H. D. Johnson, Mrs. 
L. C. Jones, and Miss Lois Jones, Sun 
Dial; Mrs. George W. Dresselhuis and 
Miss Grace Paul, Ann Justis; Mrs. E. S. 
_Dyvig and Mrs. Dewey Morse, Mary 
_ Brewster; Miss Fern Findley, Mrs. Bertha 
Newcomer, and Miss Minnie Lang, Grin- 
nell; Mrs. M. M. Flynn, Mrs. Marietta 
Workman, and Miss Lucile Forgey, Wash- 
ae ngton; Mrs. Edna Fraser and Mrs. Paul 
Kepcke, Spinning Wheel; Mrs. Fred O. 
: Gordon, Revolutionary Dames; Mrs. A. 
G. Gran and Mrs. Clinton Horlacher, 
Buena Vista; Miss Zelma Hawthorne, 
Elizabeth Ross; Mrs. Monroe Hoffman, 


_ Artesia; Mrs. F. W. Johansen, Waubonsie; 

Mrs. Marshall Lesser and Mrs. P. J. 

- Pucci, Hannah Caldwell; Miss Lora Light- 

hall and Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, Fort 

Dodge; Mrs. T. G. Lundy, Solomon Dean; 

_ Mrs. Walter Messerli, Hannah Lee; Miss 

Julia Myers and Miss Dorothy Wilson, 

is; Miss Ivadell Ross and Mrs. L. E. 

- Swartz, Okomanpado; Mrs. Elizabeth Better bread for the discriminating 

_ Schenck, Algona; Mrs. Thomas Staves, Mail Orders Filled Daily ... Write For Details 

Log Cabin; Miss Alice Underwood, : 

Montezuma; Mrs. Edward Vana, Marshall- BROWNBERRY Oconomowoc, Wisconsin » Meadow Roa 

town; Miss Emogene Welch, Denison; OVENS, INC. Burlingame, California + 1281 Whitethorn Way 

and Mrs. R. W. Young, Council Bluffs. r Anaheim, California « 251 E. Palais Road 
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A, La ta de Oro Chapt 

Vip uerta de Oro Chapter, 

2 
2%, 


The Sheraton-Palace in San Francisco, 
renowned for its exquisite rooms and appointments, men's cuisine 
and entertainment. Convenient to the 
financial center, fashionable shops, wants 
transportation facilities. 


ALAC 


HARLEY J. WATSON, General Manager 


may we have the pleasure ... 


serving you 


when you visit San Francisco? 


me Convenient Locations 
80 Maiden Lane e EX 7-5913 
2615 California Street e WA 2-0880 


San Francisco, California es 


A 
Free store sends holida reet- 
sings to all D.A.R. members and 
MAIDEN LANE = =—_sSAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E 


for diamonds, 
jewelry, silver, 
china, glassware 


and gifts 


Silversmiths, Stationers 
Post Street at Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


La Puerta de Oro Chapter, San Francisco, California 


Articles on chapter activities for publication under “With the Chapters” should | 
be typed double space on standard size paper (812 by 11 inches). They should : 
not include descriptions of decorations. They should be signed by a member of 
the chapter. If a photograph is to be used, a check for $10, made out to the 
Treasurer General, should accompany the account. No chapter may have more — 
than one article of this kind in the course of a calendar year. 


BOOKSHELF | 


a FROM OUR 


THE OLD FARMER’S 1962 ALMANAC, _by 
Thomas. Published by Yankee, Inc., 
Price, 35 cents. 


Guess what! The Magazine Office has, to its great delight, 
received a copy of the Old Farmer’s Almanac for 1962, com- 
plete with weather forecasts, fishing days, and planting tables 
and this year including Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
with reproductions of the original Gustave Doré illustrations. 
This unexpected bonus adds to the value of the Almanac as a 
friendly companion. A page on “Proper Pruning” is headed by 
a woodcut of a mob-capped woman trimming a man’s hair by 
the good old bowl method. 

A visit from the notorious Captain Kidd to Widow Doortie 
Stogpens is given as “the most fantastic story of 1662,” and 
Astronaut Shepard’s space flight as “the biggest story of 1961.” 
But this is not all: “Word Charades,” “Old-Fashioned Puzzles,” 
and “Anecdotes and Pleasantries” add to the reader’s delight, 
which is accentuated by a group of select nursery rhymes, La- 


Robert B. 
Dublin, N. H. 96 pp. 
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Fontaine fables, and recipes for popovers that pop, Aunt Elsie’s 
coffee cake, and kiss pudding. Something for everyone, indeed. 


ENGLISH ANCESTRY, by A. R. Wagner. Oxford University 
Press (paperback edition). 1961. 176 pp. Price, $2.25. 


The “A. R. Wagner” whose name appears so modestly on 
the cover page is none other than Sir Anthony Wagner, K. C. 
V. O., Garter King of Arms of England. This valuable addition 
to the genealogical literature includes chapters on Royal and 
Dynastic Origins, Englishmen and Normans, Social Classes, 
and Social Movement and Social Texture. 

There are additional-chapters on Immigrants and Emigrants, 
Records (church, state, legal and private, and genealogical), and 
the Pursuit of Pedigree, both past and present. 

Principal values of this book are clearness and brevity. There 
is mo nonsense about Sir Anthony. He reaches his point 
promptly and without those qualifying phrases that tend to 
confuse the reader. 
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QUOTA CHAPTER, Ban Francisco, Colt. 


As symbols of our enduring American Heritage, the following California Chapters present 


THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


and extend the Season’s Greetings to all Daughters. 


Giant Sequoias of colossal size and majestic stature impress the visitor to the Mariposa Grove in Yosemite Nat’l Park. They are 
thought to be the oldest. living things. Of one, said John Muir, “I counted over 4,000 rings which showed that this tree was at its 
prime when Christ walked the earth.” Speculation on the age of the patriach, The Grizzly Giant, ranges from 3,800 to 10,000 years. 
They spread their roots hundreds of feet to give stability to their towering height and tremendous volume. Somewhat fire resistant, 
and with remarkable recuperative powers, they have, over the centuries healed their wounds. A Museum now marks the spot where 
stood the cabin, pictured above, of Galen Clark, effective Discoverer of the Grove (1857). Increasing in number, the Giant Sequoias 
will continue to give to mankind the inspiration of strength and timelessness. 


ALTA MIRA, REDWOOD FOREST, 


Mrs. Arline Sere Regent. Mrs. William T. Scott, Regent. 
CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 

Mrs. Charles E. Coombs Jr., Regent Mrs. Avis Y. Brownlee, Regent. 
FRESNO, SANTA CLARA, 


Mrs. Glenn F. Hulce, Regent. 


GEN. JOHN A. SUTTER, 
Mrs. Colin S. Millar, Regent. 


Mrs. Virgil E. Curtis, Regent. 


SANTA ROSA, 
Mrs. Henry D. Kramer, Regent. 


KAWEAH, SEQUOIA, 
Mrs. Wendell G. Travioli, Regent. Mrs. Robert B. Hutchins, Siow, 
PAJARO VALLEY, TAMALPAIS, 
Mrs. Stephen G. Martinelli, Regent. i: Mrs. George W. Sherman, Regent. : 
PRESIDIO, WILLOWS, 


Mrs. Charles Rost Jr., Regent. AG Mrs. Eitel K. McDole, Regent. 
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From Special State 
Standing Committees 
of Southern California 


Mrs. John James Champieux 
John O. Pfahl 
Miss Henrietta Barwick 
Mrs. Thomas B. Kennedy 
Mrs. Emil W. Breitkreutz 
; Mrs. Harry B. Neely 
Mrs. John L. Quinn 
Mrs. Edgar Atkinson Fuller 
_ Mrs. George A. Cleary 
Mrs. Harold E. Carr 
‘Mrs. Byrd L. Mayfield 
Mrs. Ernest Ahnert 


We Wish You 


DOROTHY CLARK CHAPTER 
South Gate, California 

‘ Mrs. Leopold Rutter, Regent 

_ HUTCHINS-GRAYSON CHAPTER 
Compton, California 

Mrs. J. Lynne Gamble, Regent 


SANTA GERTRUDAS CHAPTER 
Downey, California 


Mrs. Wendell W. Wiser, Regent 
and a 
Greetings from 
ACHOIS COMIHAVIT CHAPTER 
North Hollywood, California 
Fiftieth Anniversary 
HOLLYWOOD CHAPTER, 


CALIFORNIA 
Chartered January 21, 911 


Greetings 
Chapter 


Las C 
Indigo, California 
Mrs. James Barton, Regent 
Captain Alexander Cleveland 
Chapter 
Inglewood, California 
Mrs. Floyd O. Nelson, Regent 


Greetings 


From 


COLONEL WILLIAM CABELL 
CHAPTER 
Newport Beach 
Mrs. Julian Chesney Brooks 
Regent 


PATIENCE WRIGHT CHAPTER 


Laguna Beach 
Leo Frank Foster 
Regent 
SAN CLEMENTE CHAPTER 
San Clemente 
Mrs. Ben R. Kleinwachter 
Regent 
SANTA ANA CHAPTER 
Santa Ana 


Mrs. Orlando Abaire 
Regent 


Mrs. 


Honoring Mrs. Robt. H. Sterling, Regent 
Collis P. Huntington 
Huntington Park, 


Greetings 
DE ANZA CHAPTER 
Imperial County, California 


Greetings from 
GOLDEN WEST CHAPTER, DAR 
Santa Paula, California 


Greetings from 
POTREROS VERDES CHAPTER 


In Loving Meméry of 
WINIFRED BURNETT: ATKINSON (MRS. J. F.) 
Mitz-khan-a-khan Chapter, Ventura, California 


Compliments of 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY CHAPTER, DAR 
San Fernando, California 


Greetings from 
SANTA SUSANA CHAPTER 
San Fernando Valley, California 


In seme Memory of 
— Mrs. Laura B. Buckner 


Miss aon M. 
Sisk DAR, Yreka, Calif. 


VALLE CHAPTER, DAR 
ASCO AND SHAFTER 
Honors Ya Milburn W. Lawson, Regent 


BAKERSFIELD CHAPTER, DAR 


Bakersfield, California 


Compliments of 
CLAREMONT CHAPTER 


Claremont, California 


Greeti from 
MISSION CANYON CHAPTER 
Santa ee California 


SIERRA MADRE ‘CHAPTER 
Sierra Madre, California 


Chinese in California 
(Continued from page 726) 
manpower to tunnel through the 
mountains and level the steep grades. 
Their pay was $30 a month. The 
men constructing the railroad from 
the East were for the most part wild 
Irishmen. The eastern and western 
halves were to meet near the Great 
Salt Lake. On May 10, 1869, came 
the great day. A special tie of Cali- 
fornia laurel, highly polished, with 
a commemorative silver plate on it, 
was ready to be placed as the last tie. 
The Irish objected to having the 
“heathen Chinee” around for the 
ceremony, so the Chinese withdrew. 
But the polished last tie disappeared. 
No one could find it until four meek 
but smiling Chinese appeared bearing 
the tie on their shoulders, taken from 
some hiding place of their own. They 
closed the gap in the transcontinental 
railroad after all. 


Impact on California Life 

Californians soon began to like 
these quiet, hard-working people and 
employed them in many capacities, 
although they never really understood 
them. The Chinese houseboy became 
an institution. Fortunate were the 
families who found one who liked 
them and took over management of 
the household for a lifetime. And 
manage it he did. If the housewife 
offered a suggestion often the only 
response was “Too much talkee.” 

Many of the old mining towns 
still have remnants of their Chinese 
quarters, although fire, neglect, and 
progress in the form of new roads 
and freeways have taken their toll 
of them. Auburn had one of the most 
picturesque Chinatowns in its Lower 
Town until the freeway came along. 
The colorful old buildings, many of 
them brick, were a sight to antici- 
pate and enjoy in any trip through 
the Mother Lode country. A 


| Chinese cemetery remains near the 


Grass Valley Road out of Auburn, 
containing some of the brick ovens 
in which funeral meats were cooked. 
A few graves are still there, but most 
of the bodies have been removed 
long since and returned to their 
homeland. 

Nowadays the visitor to San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown is usually met by 
smiling,. well-dressed Chinese, 
speaking perfect English, in many in- 
stances a graduate of the University 
of California. Times do change. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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‘CALIF 
GUNTHER—Rodeo de las Aguas Chapter 
Vice-President MRS. STANLEY N. PARTRIDGE—Los Altos Chapter j 
Secretary MRS. JOHN J. O7DONNEL—Santa Monica Chapter 
Treasurer MRS. JOSEPH O: BARNER—Hannah Bushrod Chapter | 
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AURANTIA CHAPTER 
Riverside, Calif. 
Mrs. I. T. Elwood Smith, Regent 


RUBIDOUX CHAPTER 
Riverside, Calif. 
Mrs. Judson M. Bradley, Regent 


CAHUILLA CHAPTER 
Palm Springs, Calif. 
Mrs. Fred A. Nitchy, Regent 


INDIAN TRAILS CHAPTER 
Barstow, Calif. 
Mrs. Earl Cullers, Regent 


AMERICA’S MIGHTY FORTRESS 


ARROWHEAD CHAPTER 
Redlands, Calif. 
Mrs. Emil A. Peterson, Regent 


RINCON DEL DIABLO CHAPTER 
Escondido, Calif. 
Mrs. George A. McDonald, Regent 


ESTUDILLO CHAPTER 
Hemet, Calif. 
Mrs. 0..K. Jordan, Regent 


We, the children of the fourth genera- 
tion of the Spraker family take pleasure 
in writing a biography of the Spraker 
_ family, as well as the history of the old 
homestead in Sprakers, N. Y., bounded on 
the south side by the Mohawk River and 
on the north side by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. This history is based on in- 
_ formation gathered from our ancestors 
_ and from old books touching on points 
of interest during that period, and is of 
- particular interest to us and others in- 
terested in old families, especially Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

Our family has long been prominent in 
the Mohawk Valley in business enterprise 
_-and social and political influence. The 
Spraker family is of Holland Dutch de- 
scent and includes pioneer settlers of the 
Mohawk Valley as far back as we can 
trace. The first Spraker settler was 
George, the remotest ancestor of the 
family in this country. He settled in the 
town of Palatine, Montgomery County, 
then a part of Albany County, about 
1753. He married Maria House, who also 
was of German descent, and by honest 


(Mrs. William E.) Regina Fuller Walrath, regent 
of Fort Rensselaer Chapter of Canajoharie, 
New York, introduces three generations of the 
Van Wie family. Mrs. Emma Saltsman Van Wie, 
our oldest member (96 years), Mrs. Charles 


Wie, daughter-in-law, Mrs. Warren L. Die- 


_vendorf, daughter, and her son 


History of the Spraker Home and Family at Sprakers, New York 


By Angelica Mitchell Spraker (Mrs. Charles) Van Wie 
Fort Rensselaer Chapter, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


industry became the builder of his own 
fortune and advanced from poverty to 
prosperity. At the time of his death, 
George .Spraker was the owner of some 
of the finest agricultural land in the valley, 
a part of which was on the Mohawk flats. 
He resided at the old homestead on the 
north bank of the Mohawk River, which 
remains in the family. The hamlet of 
Sprakers (also known as Sprakers Basin) 
is named after the family. Dutch settlers, 
together with some British pioneers, com- 
prised the white pre-Revolutionary popu- 
lation of the Mohawk Valley. Harmanus 
Van Slyke deeded eight of the lots to Col. 
Abraham De Peyster, from which George 
Spraker received his land in 1775. Har- 
manus Van Slyke obtained the title from 
King George September 1, 1716, and it 
was the first patent granted in _ this 
town, laid out in 16 lots. 

The original home was built of stone 
but was destroyed by Indians. In 1795 a 
wooden structure was built. The rafters 
of hickory were hewn out and put to- 
gether with wooden pegs. This house was 
known as the Sprakers Tavern and it was 
a regular stopping place for the old stage 
coach bearing mail and passengers. The 
stage coach and horses were left here to 
be cared for while fresh ones were sub- 
stituted to carry on to the next stop. The 
Sprakers’ hospitality was known through- 
out the valley. The rift at Sprakers, be- 
low the tavern, known as Keator’s Rift, 
was the worst in the valley, having a 
fall of 10 feet in a few rods. It was hard 
for the boats to get past. Durham boats 
were used in place of the bark canoes. 
Several boats went together, which united 
the strength of many men. Twenty hands 
were needed to propel a single boat on 
Keator’s Rift, and it took a half day to 
go a few rods. Slaves owned by the set- 
tlers assisted from the shore. These boats 
tied up at the ‘where the sailors 
had a jolly stay. 
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Our = great-great-grandfather, George 
Spraker, had four sons and five daughters. 
The daughters’ names are not given ex- 
cept Nancy, who married Jacob Lawyer 
and lived nearly a century. Two sons, 
John and George, with their father, 
fought at Stone Arabia against the British 
and Indians, with Col. John Brown in 
command, on October 19, 1780. Two 
younger sons, Conrad and Jost, were at 
the garrison of Fort Keyser that day, 
After the enemy had left, the two younger 
brothers went to the spot where Brown 
had fallen and bore him in their arms to 
Fort Keyser. 


On the death of George Spraker, his 
youngest son, Jost, became owner of the 
Spraker tavern; Jost was our great-grand- 
father. He married Catherine Frazier, a 
descendant of a Scottish pioneer family 
from Johnstown. He died in 1848 at 84. 
Six sons and two daughters survived him— 
George, Daniel, David, Livingston, 
James, and Joseph were the boys and 
Nancy and Catherine the girls. 

The youngest son, Joseph, our grand- 
father, then became owner. In 1853 he 
married Angelica Mitchell of Sprakers 
Basin. They had four sons and one 
daughter, Catherine. The sons’ were 
Mitchell, James, Howard, and Joseph. 
Grandfather S;.caker was one of the 
founders of the Mohawk River Bank, 
Fonda, N. Y., and the Spraker Bank of 
Canajoharie, N. Y. In 1856 he was 
elected a member of assembly on the 
Democratic ticket. Soon afterward the 
New York Central and the Erie Canal 
were built. The canal boats made stops 
at Sprakers on the west shore side, and 
passengers crossed on the ferry, staying 
overnight at the inn. 

Catherine Hollenbeck Wilbur, on her 
wedding trip, stayed at the inn, and her 
daughter, Harriett Wilbur, our mother, 
years later married the owner of the home 
stead. Joseph Spraker, our father, was 
born June 23, 1864; he had three sons 
and three daughters: Wilbur Allen, Jo 
seph Elmer, Robert Pierce; Angelica 
Mitchell, Catharine Maria, and Jane Ag 
nes. At present, our father, our mothef 
and Brother Wilbur are deceased. 
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SAN DIEGO COUNTY CHAPTERS 


present 


CABRILLO NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Cabrillo National Monument commemorates the discovery of the coast of California by 
Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo on September 28, 1542. His landfall at Point Loma, on which the 
national monument is located, and his entrance and landing in San Diego Bay, which he called 
San Miguel Bay, mark the first contact of Europeans with this part of the New World. 


The principal structure is the old San Diego Lighthouse, first lighted on November 15, 
1855. From the tower of the rehabilitated old lighthouse, visitors behold one of the great 
seascapes of the world: An inspiring scene comprising the ocean, bays, islands, mountains, 
foothills, valleys, and plains which surround the city of San Diego. Each year more people 
visit Cabrillo National Monument than any other national monument in the United States. 


Other historic spots to visit in San Diego County are: Presidio Park, Ramona’s Marriage 
Place, Bandini House, Whaley House, Casa de Lopez, Mission San Diego de Alcala, Mission 
San Luis Rey, Pala Mission, Mission Santa Ysabel. 


Sponsored by the following DAR Chapters: La Jolla, Letitia Coxe Shelby, Linares, 

Oceanside, Oliver Wetherbee, Rincon del Diablo, San Diego, San Miguel 
and 

Children of American Revolution Societies: Juan Bandini, La Jolla, San Diego 

County, San Miguel 


4 
BER 19 and P ere ie 
61 resent R 


The Following California Chapters and Chairmen of California Special State 
Standing Committees, Extend Loving Christmas Greetings to all Daughters. 


COMMITTEES AND 
CHAIRMEN 


Mrs. Paul A. Roth BOUND GENEALOGICAL 
RECORDS 


-EL PASO DE ROBLES Miss Helen Marcia Bruner 


Mrs. Ray S. Wellbanks 
COUNCIL TIMEKEEPERS 


EL TOYON Mrs. Wyman Williams 


Mrs. Robert E. Pruitt 
HOSPITALITY 
Mrs. Robert Corwin Little 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
CLASS MANAGER 
Mrs. Charles C. Bowen 


LOS ALTOS 
Mrs. Elmer A. Holand 


LOS PADRES PIANIST 
Mrs. M. Arthur Bridge Mrs. C. Urling-Smith 
MME ADRIENNE DE PRESS BOOK 


LAFAYETTE Mrs. Ethel R. Olsen 


PROTOCOL 
Mrs. Ralph R. Campbell 


Photo—Courtesy of Santa Rosa Ch. of Com. RECIPROCITY 
Mrs. Arthur F. Strehlow 


Mrs. Henry D. Kramer The-Luther Burbank Christmas Tree pic- 

tured above is a Cedar of Lebanon, under- RESERVATIONS 
neath which he sleeps, near the Burbank San Francisco: 
home in Santa Rosa, Calif. The lighting Miss Helen T. West 
of this tree at Christmas time, by the East Bay: 

City of Santa Rosa, is symbolic of the Mrs. John B. Jones 
light of faith and hope in a Christian ie 
world. 
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Altadena 


of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, NSDAR- 


Sponsor this page. Antelope Valley 


Beverly Hills — 


Covina 
Eschscholtzia 
Felipe de Neve 
Las Flores 

Los Angeles 


Lytle Creek Canyon 


Milly Barrett 


Oneonta Park 


eyton Randolph 


Rancho San Jose 
de Buenos Aires 


San Antonio 


San Marino Photos—Courtesy Los Angeles County Musoum 


Rafael Hills 


Forty-eight years ago—July 1913—-The Los Angeles County Museum began 
its first excavations for fossils in the Rancho La Brea asphalt deposits. The now 
world-famous site has yielded thousands of fossil bones of sabertooth cats, ground 
sloths, camels, mammoths and other animals that lived in the Los Angeles area 
20,000 to 40,000 years ago. Before 1913, excavations on a limited scale had been 
carried on, beginning in 1906. In 1910 excavations yielded the first of the fossils 


to be displayed at the museum. 


Today the Park is taking shape as a scientific monument. Plans include beauti- 
fication of the Lake, the site of the first fossil discovery; and erection of a museum 
in which to display, as mounted skeletons, the representative fossils taken from 


| 
| 
San LA BR 
| 
DE 


| in Beach, California 


Gaviota Chapter 
Regent, Mrs. Archibald H. Lyon 


Regent, Mrs. Wm. M. Sandison 


Western Shores Chapter 
Regent, Mrs. Ernest M. Eddy 


Los Cerritos Chapter 
Regent, Mrs. Wm. Florea 


Susan B. Anthony Chapter 
Regent, Mrs. Wm. H. Spence 


THESE FIVE CHAPTERS SPONSOR THE 
City of Long Beach Skyline, California ELIZA DONNER HOUGHTON SOCIETY, CAR 


SHADY ACRES TRAILER PARK 
5533 Long Beach Blvd. 
Long. Beach, California 


Felipe de Neve Chapter 
Compliments of 
RUTHERFORD D. MOORE 
AGENCY—INSURANCE 
710 Wilshire Boulevard 
Santa Monica, California 


Conservation is a twelve-letter word with a twelve-fold meaning, and it 
spells its own definition. 


C—constantly guarding the land, water, minerals, agricultural products, and 
wild life of our country. 


O—opening wide the pages of God’s great book of nature and reading daily 
its chapters. 


N—never failing to replenish that which we have taken from the soil. 
S—studying to learn better means of serving and preserving our wildlife. 

sf ee E—ever alert to the danger of disease in our plant and animal life, 
CUSTOMER 
SATISFACTION 


R—righting the wrongs our land has suffered through ignorance of its needs. 


V—valiantly fighting the scourge of forest fires. 


A—assisting our departments in their work of keeping America a wealthy 
nation. 


T—teaching the public the difference between harmful and harmless birds, 
animals, and reptiles. 


I—impressing on our youth the importance of their interest in and respon- 
sibility toward our resources. 


O—organizing groups that will carry on the work of enlightening the public. 


N—naturalizing the exotics that have helped to make America a beautiful 


Mission Valley Center and bounteous land. 


3030 Stevens Creek Blvd. 
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bos Angeles ....... 
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Ann Loucks ..... 


Campanile 
Copa de Oro 
Edmund Randolph. 
Esperanza 
John Rutledge ... 
Mt. Diablo 
Oakland 
Peralta 

Piedmont ....... 
Sierra 


Acalanes ......... Lafayette; Regent, Mrs. James R. Box 

. Martinez; Regent, Mrs. Harold J. Nederman 
Berkeley Hills ..... _ . Berkeley; Regent, Mrs. James B. Haley 
Boxwood Hall ..... Oakland; Regent, Mrs. Raymond Pruellage 
. . Berkeley; Regent, Mrs. Burt C. Henry 
Alameda; Regent, Mrs. Renzo M. Quilici 
.Richmond; Regent, Mrs. Edwin C. Axelson 
. .Oakland; Regent, Mrs. H. S. Holt 
fevers Regent, Mrs. Graham Moody 
. Danville; Regent, Mrs. B. R. Draper e 
. Oakland; Regent, Mrs. Clinton N. Jetmore 
San Leandro; Regent, Mrs. Lawrence A. Ball 

. . Piedmont; Regent, Mrs. Verle D. Vincent 
..... Berkeley; Regent, Mrs. William J. Holland 
Toison de Oro .....El Cerrito; Regent, Mrs. Constance Wisecarver 


Mount Diablo, one of California’s most conspicuous landmarks, is in Contra Costa County, an easy hour’s drive east 
of San Francisco. It was a location finder for explorers and pioneers in the earliest days of California’s history. From 
its double summit can be seen more land area than from any other spot in California, with an incomparable view of 
thirty-five of the state’s fifty-eight counties, the valleys of two great rivers, the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. It was named by the Spaniards when an expedition against an Indian 
tribe, by whom the mountain was called Woo Koom, Laughing Mountain, was driven back by the sight of a fantastic 
figure—hence Mount Diablo, Devil Mountain. Mt. 


Diablo State Park, of 2,168 acres, abounds in wild life and wild 


flowers. California poppies lay a carpet of gold over the slopes in the spring, and winter’s chill turns the toyon berries 
a vivid red. 
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‘Where you save does make a difference! _ 
CONSIDER THESE IMPORTANT FACTS! | 


‘Then open your HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS account today 
“Fact #1 


HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS has the highest ratio of safety reserves of any federal savings - 
and loan association in the entire state of California. : 


HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS is the largest savings and loan association in northern California * 
without branch offices. The money saved by the absence of premiums and costly branch — 
offices has enabled HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS to compile its great strength of safety reserves. — 


Fact #2 


HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS is supervised by a permanent agency of the United States — 
Government, and your savings are insured by a permanent agency of the United States © 
Government. This results in absolute safety for your savings! 


Fact #3 


Fact #4 You can be sure, always, of the highest rate available when you 


save at HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS because of its remarkable 
position of stability. 


Savings placed by 10th of any month earn from Ist 


ASSETS OVER *50,000,000 


RESERVES OVER $5,600,000 


FEDERAL 


ang x 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATIO 


20 O'’FARRELL STREET near MARKET 
SAN FRANCISCO Phone YUkon 2-4560 
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Not 
ict 


Not even 


Yet, this is Foremost’s first responsibility — protecting the health of 


your family with pure, farm-fresh milk and other fine dairy products, every day of the year! At 


ROM FOREMOST 


FOR THE FINEST IN DAIRY FOODS... FOREMOST Cant F 


Santa can bring her a gift half so precious as good health. FO bay meveeees ee 
eee eee 
our grocer’s —or delivered right to your door —Foremost brings you Nature’s most nearly perfect ee ; 
food in so many delicious forms. Make yours a Foremost family — today! 
+ 


Greetings to 
Carter Drive-In Cleaners 


Desert Market Basket 
Kenney’s Drug Store 
Thomas & Sons Department 


Store 
Western Auto 
Silas S. Stanley, Realtor 
Civic Center Motel 
Matthewson Homes, Builders 
29 Palms Super Market 
The Paint Pot 
Desert Self Service Laundry 
Rusty’s Dress Shop 
Lyons Company, Furniture 
Bowladium 


Fred’s Ready-Mix Concrete 
Yucca Valley 


Morrow & Nagel, Garage 
Jost Lumber Company 


Benton Bros., 5, 10, 25¢ Store 


Cur Sponsora 


The Desert Trail-Newspaper 
Munson Insurance Service 

- Brooks Jewelers, Ross Stockwell 
The Beauty Hut 


Twentynine Palms Motel & 
Inn Assoc. 


Lew Armour Signature 
Electronics 


Foster’s Freeze 


Palms Electric Shop 


Hedricks Gift, Hobby Shop, 
Mode O’DAY 


Tony’s TV ; Music Mart 


Mo-Trail Trailer Park 
Mrs. Daisy Seymour Nokes, regent of the Oasis de Mara Chapter pivio Cream Doughnuts 


of the DAR, shows a group of children the Constitution Week dis- Gtewart’s Watch Repair 

play and literature which the DAR exhibited at the Twentynine ponder Conway, Tidewater Oil 
Palms Branch of the San Bernardino County Library during Con- Co. 

stitution Week. (Left to right) Richard Bottorf, Ronald Bottorf, Mrs. | Orin Taylor-Desert Jewelry 
Nokes, Al Horton and Beryl Horton, winner of American’s Creed Radio Doc 

contest. 29 Palms Gemcrafts 


A AM AN AMERICAN “” 


Honoring 


TOBIAS LEAR CHAPTER 


MADONNA INN DAR 


MARYSVILLE CALIFORNIA 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 


TRI-CO ALMONDS, INC. 


FROM THE 
HEART 
OF 
CALIFORNIA : 


An Inn of distinction 


Swiss Allegro 
Italian Ideor 


HELEN’S CYCLES 
Delux adult 10 speed © 


1727 Wilshire Blvd., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


San Bernardino Chapter, DAR 


Santa Fe Federal Savings 
San Francisco and Los Angeles teen 


Halfway between 


PALM SPRINGS & 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


W-N ART BRONZE 


Manufacturers of bronze and 


3640 W. Nielsen Ave. 
Phone AM 8-3426 
Fresno 6, California NOTICE—Do not send your remittance 


plaques for Architectural and Memorial 


co. Wey 10! KRIGER REAL ESTATE 


Santa Barbara, California 


Phone mprgede -3000 without enclosing a written order with 
your name and _ address—information 
written on the check causes delays and 


aluminum 


_CLAUDE’S WHITEHOUSE 


Santa Barbara, 


Centrally Lecated—Three Minutes to Hospitals 


LAUDE I. MATTSON Ph. WOodland 2-2882 
ELLEN MAY MATTSON 1635 STATE STREET 


errors—please help us by following 
these rules, 


FLORISTS 


California 


HER ANC 
Bishop’s Ci 
Paiute ance 
Minnie Wi 
of authenti 
an eagle fe 


In present 
Centennia 


Palisade G 
M preparin 


Mr. & Mr: 
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| Constitution Week Library Display IS DEMARA C Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
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Make yourparty 
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1861 


BISHOP, CALIFORNIA 


INE 


HER ANCESTORS WERE HERE FIRST—Lovely Gail Bethel, 
Bishop’s Centennial Princess. She is of quarter blood Mono and 
Paiute ancestry. She was born in Bishop as was her grandmother, 
Minnie Williams, who made her lovely headband. Her gown is 
of authentic Indian workmanship, made of doe skin. She wears 
an eagle feather in her hair. Photo by Walter Frost. 


HE GAVE BISHOP ITS NAME—Samuel Addison Bishop came 
to this locality in 1861 after a 51-day trip from Fort Tejon driv- 
ing 600 head of cattle. He made his camp a short distance south 
and west of the present town, later building a house—naming 
his holdings San Francis Ranch. Born in Virginia in 1825, he 
was a 49er. Drawing from an early photo by Jack Foley. 


PALISADE GLACIER CHAPTER COMMEMORATES BISHOP’S CENTENNIAL AND THE 
CHAPTER’S 10th ANNIVERSARY 
Celebrating 100 Years Of Real Living 
In presenting this page as a tribute to the early pioneers and settlers and to the present citizens who have made this 


Centennial possible and keeping alive the hope that we shall always be aware of our Great Heritage. 


ANCESTOR 


Armentrout, Christopher 
Bass, Lt. Ebenezer 
Bass, Lt. Ebenezer 
Collier, John 

Geist, Andrew 
Graham, Christopher 
Harshbarger, Christian 
Harshbarger, Christian 
Harshbarger, Christian 
Haymond, Major William 
Johnson, David 
Johnson, David 
Jouett, John 
Jouett, John 
Mitchell, Ensign 
Polsley, Jacob 
Polsley, Jacob 
Ranck, John 
Ranck, John 
Smith, Griffith 
Smith, Griffith 
Smith, Griffith 
Smith, Capt. William 
Towles, Capt. Stokley 
Wells, Simeon 


MEMBER 


Winnie Belle McNabb Ford 
Alice Houghton Boothe ter 
Lucy Elsie Calonkey Houghton 

Miss Susie Brawner Collier 
Ethel Faulk Stokes 
Marguerite A. Graham Carr 
Enid Partridge Ashworth 
Lena Ethel Gish Partridge 
Marion Partridge O’Neill 
Dora Chamberlain Coats 
AEnona Kelley Lochrie 
Vieda Dean Pierce 

Shirley Gene Walker Partridge 
Clifton Kathryn Collier Walker 
Norene M. Burch James 
Frances Fay Neill Olds 
Elizabeth Fay Olds Vassar 
Miss Matie Ann Lutz 
FloraBelle Lutz Miller 
Elma Rae Yaney Crosby 
Mildred E. Yaney Garrigues — 
Bessie Parker Stevens 
Flora Mardelle Smith Parent — 
Lucile Towles Sutherland 2 
Mildred Wells Symons 


Palisade Glacier Chapter wishes to aoe its sioedatiin to the tillowins persons for their help and enccuregiantiit 


in preparing this tribute to the 


BISHOP CENTENNIAL 


Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Cleman — 
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Hannah Bushrod Chapter 


Hollywood, California 
With justifiable pride we honor the memory 
of our ancestors who served the cause of 
American Independence. 


Member Ance. 
Adams, Mrs. Roscoe Eli Toutant , om 
, Miss May Elijah Tryon 
Barner, Mrs. Joseph O. Josiah Batchelder 
Bless, Mrs. George Capt. Thomas Beggs 
Bullock, Mrs. Vivian Thomas King 
Calkins, Miss Luella Samuel Chesebrough 
Cannon, Mrs. Roscoe Joseph Howell 


Alexander Stirling 
Nathaniel Dodge 


Petrus Schufeldt 

Petrus Schufeldt 
Ambrose Green 

Samuel Vernon 

John Mattern 

William Russell 

John Sturges 

Samuel Lockwood 

John William Connally 


Henry, Mrs. Dorothy Henry Rogers 
Hightower, Mrs. Delia Jonathan Colburn 
Hurst, Miss Flornece Jacob Funkhouser 
Joos, Mrs. Minnie Tobias Tillman 
Ludewig, Mrs. Mary E. Col. John Thornton 
Mac Donald, Mrs. John Sturges 
Grace 
Marsh, Mrs. Benjamin 


McElwee, Mrs. Edna 
Willis 
McNeese, Miss Nora 


Ellen 
Dredia, Miss Alberta 
Dredla, Mrs. Emma 
Ely, Mrs. Charles 
Fitts, Mrs. Lucile Derr 
Gaines, Mrs. Thomas 
Gillespie, Mrs. Alan 
Gulley, Mrs. Walter 
Hanzel, Mrs. Joseph 
Harrington, Mrs. 

French B. 


Major Andrew 
Waggener 
Stephen Smith 


Merewither Smith 


Lee 
Mittenzwei, Mrs. John Pierson 


Annalew 


Morgan, Mrs. Ethelyn Joseph Downe 

Porter, Miss Persis Elijah Tryon 

Roach, Miss Mabel Joseph Hedges 
Louise 

Roach, Miss Mary Isaac Allen 
Maude 

Robison, Miss Anna William McGuffey 

Rives 


Ephraim Foster 
Petrus Schufeldt 
Thomas King 


Capt. Thomas Coldwell 


Roche, Mrs. Esther 

Sanderson, Mrs. Jack 

Schweich, Mrs. Van 
Cleave 

Stewart, Mrs. Carroll 


Sturdy, Miss Alice 
Wyvell, Mrs. Haseltine 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 699) 


all-day conference. Luncheon was held at 
1 p.m., and we completed our business 
after it. Next we invited our guests of 
honor—Monsignor William Barry, Gen. 
Lewis Rock, and Mayor Daniel Dieffen- 
bach—who accepted and gave us inspiring 
talks. Our regent, Mrs. Lela Baldwin Reed, 
introduced the mayor, who brought us of- 
ficial greetings and a history of our city. 
She then introduced our State Regent, who 
presided and called on her official family 
of State Officers and State Chairmen. Each 
brought us a message and we were better 
prepared for the program of the year. 
Regents and members of the 11 Greater 
Miami chapters attended. Two friends sent 
checks to cover hotel bills and gave two 
orchids, which were deeply appreciated. 
Our fine District Director, Mrs. R. A. 
Burton, assisted us until the late hours, so 
that all details went smoothly. Many cor- 
dial notes and sincere thanks were given to 
our regent, officers, and members. The 
pleasant memories of this occasion will al- 
ways be with us.—Barbara Smith Wiler. 


The Yearbook of Oneida Chapter, 
Utica, N. Y.,-embodies an idea that other 
chapters might well adopt. In addition to 
the usual lists of officers and members, 
programs, etc., the Yearbook includes the 
names of United States Senators from 
New York, the Congressman from the 
district in which Utica is situated, the 


Felix Benton 
Theodore Tong 
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State Senator from the Utica district (No. 
42), and the State Assemblymen. This 
information could be exceedingly useful 
when it is necessary to write to these 
officials, 


National Defense 

(Continued from page 696) 

in favor of repeal, 45 against. Again 
the matter came up in August, 1960, 
before the House of Delegates of the 
ABA, on a resolution offered to 
rescind the 1947 vote and to put the 
ABA where it should stand—behind 
the right and sensible necessity for 
the reservation as a firm matter of 
Foreign Policy. After a thorough 
discussion that extended through the 
American Bar Journal for many 
months prior to the Convention in 
August, the resolution failed by 107 
pro vs. 114 against. So the ABA still 
stands committed to the repeal of 
the Connally Reservation. But senti- 
ment has so changed since 1947 that 
we find almost an even division— 
this in spite of the appearance of 
President Eisenhower urging the re- 
peal, and the appearance of At- 
torney General Rogers, and the 
Solicitor General of the U. S. sup- 
porting the President’s demand. I 
think it a fair statement to say that 
only this high insistence and pres- 
ence prevented the resolution’s pas- 
sage. 

During the past half century we 
have heard and seen much repres- 
sion of peoples; of peoples loving 
their freedom as much as we do; we 
have seen so much destruction, so 
much cruelty and cold sadism heaped 
upon the individual by governments 
and others that we have come to 
look upon that sort of thing as the 
destiny of man. 

Let us not be so defeatist. 

Let us hold our heads high as free 
men and women. 

Let us be alert. 

Take strength in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. 

Let us have a revival of Ameri- 
canism. 

Let us fight, and fight to the end, 
all attempts to take away our 
liberties. 

Let us remember Senator Taft’s 
words— 

“The ultimate purpose of our foreign 


policy must be to protect the liberty of 
the people of the United States.” 


RNOTT'S 
BERRY FARM 
& GHOST TOWN 


BUENA CALIF. 


Over 200 acres of shop- 
ping, entertainment and 
family restaurants. Home 


of Old MacDonald’s Farm, 
the Bird Cage Theater, 
Ghost Town and Calico 
Railroad, Mott’s Museum 


of Miniatures, 35 unique 
gift shops, rides and enter- 
tainment for every member 
of the family. Be sure to 
visit our newest attraction 
— The Calico Mountain 
Mine Ride. 


Featuring: 
Mrs. Knott's Chicken Dinner 
Restaurant 
The Steak House 
Ghost Town Grill 
Family Buffet 


Still owned and ‘operated by the 
founders, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Knott and family. 


Free Parking Free Admission 


Open every day of the year 
except Christmas. 
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THE RE-DEDICATION CEREMONY AT THE HOUDON STATUE OF 


———— WASHINGTON AT THE HALL OF ADMINISTRATION 


A wreath containing thirteen carnations, representing the original colonies was placed 
before the newly moved statue of General George Washington. Left to right: Mrs. 
Lillian Dianne Weller Escobar, Past National President NSCAR, her young son, Edward : 
John Escobar, Lon Peek I! Past State President and Regional National Vice President, — 
NSCAR, and Mrs. Frank Lee, Honorary State Regent, ed Historian General and Past 
Vice President General NSDAR. 


These sixteen Chapters of Southern California proudly sponsor this page. 


Don Jose Verdugo El Redondo General Richard Gridley 
Gaviota Allhambra-San Gabriel 

Micah Wethern 

Fernanda Maria 
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For unto us a child is born. Unto us a 
son is given: and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, The Prince 
of Peace. Isaiah 9, 6. 


This seems an appropriate message 
at a time when the world is threat- 
ened with war and so many formulas 
for peace are being proposed. As we 
greet you this Christmas season, the 
Birthday of the Prince of Peace, we 
pray for the fulfillment of his mission 
“Peace on Earth, good will toward 
men.” 

In celebrating Christmas in our 
Junior American Citizens Clubs, im- 
press upon the members the true 
meaning of Christmas; that His for- 
mula for Peace is to love our fellow- 
man—where there is love there can 
be no war—and to seek His help, for 
without it we can never attain Peace 
on Earth. 

Our JAC Clubs do many things to 
bring happiness to others at Christ- 
mas—sending Christmas cards, tak- 
ing gifts, singing Christmas carols to 
shut-ins at home and in hospitals, giv- 
ing parties and gifts to children in 
orphanages and settlement houses, 

_ participating in church programs, etc. 
This is shown by reports, too numer- 
ous to mention individually, from 
JAC chairmen and Club directors. 
Encourage your Clubs to continue 
‘this good work. After a party given 
by a JAC Club for a kindergarten 
group in a settlement house, one lit- 
tle girl said: “This is the nicest party 
I ever went to.” Then after a mo- 
-ment’s thought, “Do you think it was 
because we were giving happiness to 
others?” 

_ Not all of the Christmas giving is 
done by JAC Clubs for others; some 
is done by chapter JAC committees 
for JAC members. For example, the 
Atlanta Chapter, DAR, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sponsors JAC Clubs in the Atlanta 


~ from very poor families. To give you 
an idea of what this chapter is doing, 
I ag a letter from Herman B. 


By Mary Glenn Newell 


Chairman in Charge of Publicity 


preciation to you for the work you did 
for us this past year. 

We are grateful to you for the many 
hours you have spent visiting our parents, 
carrying them food and clothing; for 
the Junior American Citizens Clubs and 
the wonderful training you have given 
to our boys. Your Christmas Party was 
a highlight for our youngsters. 

We wish for you and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution success in all 
of your aims and activities during 1961. 

It should be added that, at the 
Christmas Party, the boys were given 
“gifts to give” as well as gifts for 
themselves, and each boy was given 
a copy of the Bible. 

From Arkansas, Mrs. James Beas- 
ley, JAC State chairman, comes this 
report: 

The JAC Committee of Pine Bluff 
Chapter is a very small one and one of 
the most active—members beg not to be 
taken off. Their JAC Club is organized 
in a Boys Reformatory. The boys antici- 
pate the meetings and are enthusiastic 
about the character and citizenship train- 
ing. The Christmas Party, with gifts, is 
the year’s highlight. Each month the birth- 
days of famous men are commemorated. 
Next year they plan to include in the 
birthday celebrations the birthdays of 
JAC members that fall in that particular 
month. 


Illinois, Mrs. Geo. W. Ferguson, 
JAC chairman, reported a Christmas 
Party last year at the South Chicago 
Neighborhood House, for a JAC Club 
sponsored by the Chicago Chapter. 
They had an afternoon of fun which 
included the Christmas story, songs, 
games, refreshments, gifts, and the 
traditional Christmas tree. 

Maine (Mrs. Laurence F. Shesler, 
Jr., JAC State Chairman), reported 
the activities and program of a typical 
club—Paul Revere JAC Club, 3rd 
and 4th grades, Monson, Maine. In 
addition to studying the true meaning 
of Christmas and presenting a Christ- 
mas program to which parents and 
friends were invited, this Club sent 
a box to a sick classmate and one to 
a shut-in; sent clothing to “Save the 
Children Federation”; and money to 
an orphans home. They also studied 
the Pilgrims, the true meaning of 
Thanksgiving Day and the Mayflower 
Compact. Their programs included 
the lives of famous men, famous 
places, the story of our Flag, how to 
respect it and the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. In their meetings they empha- 
sized prevention of cruelty to animals, 


‘feeding the birds, 


ground and at home, care of younger 
children on playground and at home, 
obedience to rules, courtesy, and in- 
terest in community. They also have 
fun. In addition to their Christmas 
celebration they also had a Valentine 
Party and a Halloween Party. 

Delaware’s State Regent, Miss M. 
Catherine Downing, reported that 
the State has a JAC Club for the 
first time. She said: 


Aside from the fact that this one club 
is just one step forward, it is of particular 
interest because of the class in which it 
was organized. The class is composed of 
15 backward children who have been 
placed in this special class. The teacher 
is delighted with our material and has 
used it with great success and interest 
from the children. 

Only one report has been received 
so far of observance by JAC Clubs 
of Constitution Week and that from 
the District of Columbia. The eight 
clubs at Stanton Elementary School 
(Sth and 6th grades) observed Con- 
stitution Week with an assembly on 
Wednesday afternoon, September 21. 
Present were Mrs. Walter E. Ward, 
State Chairmen; Mrs. George Smythe 
and Miss Mary Glenn Newell, State 
Vice Chairmen; Mrs. Nora Lee 
Orndorff, representative from Mar- 
garet Whetton Chapter, who led the 
singing; and Mrs. Darrell L. Jones, 
regent, and Mrs. Arch Cowan, his- 
torian, of Louisa Adams Chapter. 
Framed copies of the Preamble to 
the Constitution were presented to 
each of the eight clubs by Louisa 
Adams Chapter. A motion picture, 
One Nation, Part 1, The Drafting of 
the Constitution, was shown. Part 2, 
The Adoption of the Constitution, 
was shown the next afternoon. 

In making her annual report for 
1960-61, Mrs. J. M. Lowery, JAC 
Chairman, of Kentucky, said: 

I suggest a more concerted effort to 
teach Americanism through the JAC 
Clubs. The Soviet Union teaches Com- 
munism as soon as the child can compre- 
hend. The University of Peking, China, 
devotes one and a half hours a_ week to 
teaching the principles of Communism. I 
am appalled to think that some of our 
American teachers cannot find time to 
teach the Pledge of Allegiance to our 
Flag, the American’s Creed, Our Charters 
of Freedom and loyalty to the principles 
for which our forefathers fought and 
died. What does it matter how many 
ancestral bars we have, how many his- 
torical markers and shrines we preserve, 
if we do not train our children to perpetu- 
ate our freedom? What greater service 
can we, as Daughters, render to our 
country than training our youth in the 
way they should go? 
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JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS 
J 
Club, to Mrs. Walter Wheeler, 
chairman: 
‘We would like to join with the Board 
eo of Directors, the Staff and more than 
ous: d boys in expressing our ap- 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE SOCIETY 


‘THE: STATE FLAG 


CALIFORNIA STATE BEAR FLAG 
The original Bear Flag, five feet long by three feet wide, white with a 


stripe of red running the length of the flag and in the upper left hand - 
corner a ed opt star and directly opposite a Grizzly Bear, was made 


flown at all schools and all State owned public buildings and parks. 


CALIFORNIA'S OFFICIAL STATE SONG 


I LOVE YOU CALIFORNIA 
Written, 1913—Adopted officially, 1951 


Worps—F. B. SILVERWOOD Music—A, F. FRANKENSTEIN 


D ht f th A R ] t at 
- 
O 
a ; 
“9 
Cc fornia lost a treasured relic. 
The Bear Flag pictured above was adopted by legislative act on February 
1a, 1911 as the California State Flag. California law requires that it be 
our 
the 


Mrs. Robert O. Angle ze Mrs. George E. Evans _—T Mrs. L. R. Andrus 
Vice Regent Second Vice Regent Chaplain 


Honoring 


STATE OFFICERS 


of the 
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FOLLOWING CHAPTERS: 


Abigail Bartholomew Garcilaso de la Vega 
Miss Louise W. Cook Abigal Wright Chamber Golden Anchor ae Mrs. H. E. Smith 
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Recording Secretary Corresponding Secretary 
Boca Ciega Indian River 
Caloosahatcheeé Jacksonville 
Cape Florida Jean Ribault 
Captain Alexander Quarrier John Macdonald 
Caroline Brevard Jonathan Dickinson 
Joshua Stevens 
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Colonel Arthur Erwin _ Lakeland 
Coquina Lake Wales 
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Five Flag City — with 400 years of Histor 


2 


Pensacola is a town filled with romantic history which follows closely the 


story of the growth of our nation. 


Pensacola—first founded in 1559—has been under the flags of 5 nations— 
Spain, France, English, Confederate and the United States. 


Fate—in the form of a hurricane—washed the first settlement away, to be 
rebuilt later at the present site. 


In Pensacola the visitor may be thrilled as he sees the replica of “Old 
Spanish Village”; the museum in the Old Christ Church; Ft. Pickens—where 
Geronimo was prisoner; unique Ft. San Carlos; historic St. Michaels Ceme- 
tery; Dorothy Walton’s home (wife of a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence); where Andrew Jackson lived as Governor; replica of the warehouse 
of America’s Ist millionaire. In addition to these and other historic sites, 
Pensacola enjoys the world’s most beautiful beaches, modern industry, 


OLD FIREHOUSE DRIVE-INN RESTAURANT 
(a Pensacola Landmark!) 


MOULTON’S DRUG STORE 
W. R. TAYLOR & CO. 


CARMEN DANIEL’S 
(ladies specialty shop) 
HYDRAULIC SERVICES, INC. 
De LUNA MOTOR HOTEL 
DRIFTWOOD RESTAURANT 
FRIENDS OF PENSACOLA CHAPTER, DAR 


BOSSO & WILLIAMS, INC. 
(the dean of men’s clothing) 


THE LAUNDER-DRY 


A. MERRITT & CO. 


The Florida State Officers and the State Advertising Chairman wish to 
express their appreciation to the 64 participating chapters for the fine 


cooperation in sponsoring so successfully the advertising project for the 


December 


issue. 
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Restaurants and Motels and over 125 years of Navy Neighbors. 
CHRIST CHURCH 
a Pensacola Chapter, NSDAR sincerely thanks the following sponsors of this page: 
_. §ANTA ROSA PAINT MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
> 
- THE TOWN HOUSE MOTOR HOTEL 
HARRELLS REXALL DRUG STORE, INC. 
ELEBASH JEWELRY CO. oR 


Spot where Hernando DeSoto landed in 1539. Walter R. Talley, left, who portrayed the Spanish explorer in 1959, along with Conquistadores Dave 
Martin and Phil Megahee, guard the marker, a focal point of attraction at the site. 


Located five miles west of Bradenton on Florida State Road 64, 
DeSoto National Memorial Park was established by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior in 1938 to denote the landing of the 
at — force on the North American continent, May 
, 1539. 

Made possible by land grants of local citizens, the site presently 
encompasses 25 acres on the historic Manatee River, a familiar 
landmark to early Spanish explorers. Charted by Panfilo de 
Narvaez in 1528, the site was selected by Hernando DeSoto, one 
of four great Spanish Conquistadores, as a natural landfall for 
a 1,000-man expeditionary task force two years later. 

A marker, denoting the historic site and its significance, was 
provided by the Colonial Dames of America and is located atop 
an Indian burial mound. Maintained by the National Park 
eevee. DeSoto Memoria! is open year-round, at no admission 
charge. 


Abigail Bartholomew De Soto 

Abigail Wright Chamberlin Echebucsassa : 
Bartow Edward Rutledge | 
Biscayne Everglades 
Boca Ciega Fontenada 
Caloosahatchee Fort San Luis 
Cape Florida Fort San Nicholas 


Captain Alexander Quarrier Francis Broward 


Caroline Brevard Gainesville 

Cary Cox Garcilaso de la Vega 
Chipola Golden Anchor 
Clearwater Halpatiokee 

Colonel Arthur Erwin Himmarshee 

Coquina te Indian River 

Cora Stickney Harper Jacksonville 


Coral Gables 


Jean 
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John Macdonald 
Jonathan Dickinson 
Joshua Stevens 

Kan Yuk sa 
Katherine Livingston 
Lakeland 

Lake Wales 

Major Francis Dade 
Maria Jefferson 


Palmetto 


The landing is celebrated in March of each year in the form of 
a week-long DeSoto Pageant, produced by the Hernando DeSoto 
Historical Society, a group of business and professional men. A 
major event is the Landing Re-Enactment held at the park, with 
colorfully garbed 20th-century Conquistadores, in authentic 
costume, coming ashore to “claim the land,” conquer a group 
of native Timucan “Indians,” and touch off a week of pageantry 
and revelry. Based upon its historic authenticity, the Celebration 
has attracted the participation of the Spanish Ambassador, the 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of the Interior, as well as 
Congressmen, ‘state and local officials. One of Florida’s better- 
known winter events, the DeSoto Pageant is viewed by more 
than 100,000 spectators at various events, and has invoked con- 
siderable interest frome Spanish officials in Washington, 
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BELK’S 
Orlando, Florida Honoring 
Colonial Plaza 
Titusville” MRS. W. HAL ADKINSON 
Shopping Center 
ae Past Regent 
Shopping Center 
Belk-Lindsey 
Byrd Plaza 


Honorary Member 


Bellair Shopping Center Donor of Orlando Chapter Somes 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


ORLANDO CHAPTER 


Orlando, Florida 
These members take pride in honoring their Revolutionary Ancestors i : 
Name Ancestor 
Johann George DeHuff Pennsylvania 
Bottcher, Florence B. Lt. Col. Henry Wisner New York 
Brindell, Elise Cordes Maj. Thomas Evance .South Carolina 
Collison, Lee Gibson Brig. Gen. Oliver Prescott Massachusetts 
Fredrick, Doris TS Capt. Samuel S. Smith Massachusetts 
Higham, Gertrude W. John Denniston ...................... New York 
Hughes, Hazel Fraze Col. Charles Johnson .............. New Hampshire 
King, Bess Boone Coffey Capt. Peter Thompson North Carolina 
Lemna, Elizabeth Jane Maj. William Bodley Pennsylvania 
Levinson, Oriana Kimlar ........................,.... Lieut. Thomas Fletcher .....................00000- Virginia 
Reed, Marjorie Chapline ................:..........-. Capt. Abraham Chapline .......................24%: Kentucky 
Weaver, Mary Elizabeth Lowe ....................... John Etherington, (Edenton) ....................... Virginia 


“COVER-ALL” 
HOMEOWNERS 
FIRE 


EXTENDED COVERAGE fi 
ALL FORMS CASUALTY : 
AUTOMOBILE 
AVIATION 


FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


_ AMERICAN FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


home office 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Orlando Chapter, Orlando, Florida : 


CURRENT DIVIDEND 
A% PER 
O ANNUM 
COMP. SEMI-ANNUALLY 


FIRST FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ORLANDO 


DIXIE VILLAGE; 2700 S. ORANGE 


AWA 


COLLEGE PARK: 2424 EDGEWATER DR. 


“Personal savings is 
an American Heritage” 


“It’s great to live in Orlando” 


HARLOW G. FREDRICK 


DID YOU VOTE? 


Cumberland County (Carlisle, Pa.) was 
proud of one of its oldest members, Mrs. 
Alice Loud Buckbee, who did not let the 
fact that she is a bedfast invalid interfere 
with voting last election day. 

She lived at the Baker Nursing Home 
near Camp Hill, Pa. Owing to poor eye- 
sight, she read very little, but her mind 
was keen, and she was interested in many 
things, including the National election. 
When she was asked if she would like to 
vote, she replied, “Most certainly; I 
think it is my duty to do so.” 

The matron at the home had her 
bundled up and put on a litter ready to 
be carried to an ambulance and then to 
the registration office. “I tried so hard to 
write my name,” she reported, but my 
hand was shaky, so I made an X—and 
that is sufficient; now I can vote.” Our 
chapter wonders how many eligible voters 
were as .persistent. The photograph shows 
this duty-minded voter. 

Mrs. Buckbee’s Revolutionary ancestor 
was Caleb Loud, whose wife was Sus- 
sanah Bates. Her mother was Onner 
Prince, wife of Francis Loud. Onner 
Prince was also the great granddaughter 
of the William Brewsters of the May- 
flower. Her father, George Loud, was 
United States Senator from Michigan, 
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MODERN 


BANK 
CITIZENS 


NATIONAL 
BANK 
QF 
ORLAN 


SAVE with 
SAFETY 
CONVENIENCE 


and a 


Magnolia Avenue at Livingston 
Colonial Branch— 

2301 E. Colonial Drive at Bumby 
Orlando, Florida 


where Mrs. Buckbee spent her childhood; 
Senator Loud was active in the Spanish 
American War on the Governor’s staff. 

Mrs. Buckbee attended private schools 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut and 
later the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
specializing in the violin—Margaret Jane 
Dunlap. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. 
passed away on June 8, 1961. 


Buckbee 


Change of Address 


When sending in changes of address 
please be sure it is your permanent ad- 
dress, a temporary address may cause loss 
of your magazine or delay in your re- 
ceiving it. 


Parliamentarian 
(Continued from page 691) 


ANSWER: It is a symbol of authority. In 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, members and visitors can tell, by 
glancing at the mace, whether the House 
is in session or has resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole House. At the 
call to order each day, the Sergeant at 
Arms places the mace on a polished-green- 
marble pedestal at the Speaker’s right. 
While the House continues in session, the 
mace remains on the pedestal. When the 
House is in the Committee of the Whole, 
the mace is placed on another pedestal 
beside the desk of the Sergeant at Arms. 


| 
a 
DOWNTOWN: 117 S. COURT ST. h 
— 
BANK — | 


Sources of N.C. Research 
(Continued from page 682) 
found concerning the North Carolina 
records. 


Military Records of the 
Revolutionary War 

The State Archives has the Register 
of the Continental Line from North 
Carolina, Revolutionary vouchers, 
and army accounts, and some miscel- 
laneous revolutionary records. These 
do not give personal information and 
often do not give military service but 
in most instances only show that an 
individual was paid by a voucher for 
some material or service, on the basis 
of a “public claim.” Pension applica- 
tions, muster rolls, and other military 
records are in the National Archives 
at Washington, where copies may be 
obtained for a small fee. 


Records of War of 1812 
The men who served in the War of 
1812 are listed in a volume that was 
published many years ago by the 
State of North Carolina. This volume 
is on file at the State Library and 
State Archives. 


Records of Civil War Veterans 

Records of Civil War veterans are 
on file in four volumes entitled, 
Roster of North Carolina Troops in 
the War Between the States, by John 
W. Moore. An index has recently 
been made available on microfilm of 
these volumes. 


Other Sources 

Many cemetery lists are found in 
the Archives Department. They are 
far from complete, but very useful 
in many cases. 

I have found the books and forms 
of E. Ray Kirkham, of Salt Lake 
City, most useful and helpful. These 
may be purchased from the Deseret 
Book Co., 44 East South Temple, 
Box 958, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 
Mr. Kirkham js one of the leading 
genealogists of America. 


Personal Research 

In conclusion, may I say that per- 
sonal research is usually required to 
really get the facts that are necessary 
to make the family line complete, or 
as complete as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. At the same time, one 
can do much to help by doing work 
in advance at or near the place of his 
residence, and by writing to county 
officials in the various counties. Often 
they will give useful information but 
they do not do research, for lack of 
sufficient help. 


ana Company 


Est. 1906 
Member 


New. York Stock Exchange 

STOCKS - BONDS 

Brook H. Rollins, Manager 

50 Second Street, N.W., 
Winter Haven, Florida 

Phone: CY 4-3141 


Glen St. Mary 
urseries Company 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 


Phone: CY 3-3554 


4 


Compliments 
of SKIDMORE’S RESTORIUM 


350 W. Haines Blvd. 
Lake Alfred, Florida 
Franklin 2-1700 


A FRIEND 
Winter Haven, Florida 


THE SUNDOWN RESTAURANT 
Finest in Central Florida 
‘inter Haven, Florida 


Nick Christy 
CY 3-0069 


George Caros 


Compliments 


of 
Chevrolet Center, Inc. 


Winter Haven, Fla. 
Phone: CY 3-3143 in 


May we sell you a part of Florida? - 
While you are in Winter Haven, visit Winter Haven, ‘Florida 
Bank of Personal Service 


EDNA WATSON and ASSOCIATES 
Phone: CY 3-3514 


Homes, Groves, Ranches and Commercial 
Locations 
Phone: CY 4-4149 


The title preceding the winning American History Month eonteet okie for fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades should have read “Winning Essays in the American 
History Month Historic Waterways Contest,” instead of “Winning Essays in the His- 
torian General’s Historic Waterways Contest.” 


* * 


A member has called attention to an error on page 619 of the October Magazine, 
which omitted the word “Historical” before the two new parks established in Hawaii 
by the National Park Service. These should have been termed National Historical 
Parks, not National Parks 


Genevieve Capps Hay, a member of Sara de Sota Chapter of S Sarasota, Fia., ‘had an 
exhibition of 22 watercolors in the Sarasota Community Gallery in July. 


* * * 


‘The article concerning the frigate Constellation and its proposed restoration should 
have stated that the 
obtained by addressing 


r coins being sold to raise funds cost $1.00 and may be 
e U. S. S. Constellation, Baltimore, Md. 
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CYPRESS GARDENS 


America's Tropical 


PONCE DE LEON CHAPTER 
Winter Haven, Florida 


4 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 


Member of F.D.I.C. 


Hailey Ford Company 


100 E. Central Ave. 


Winter Haven, Florida 


x 
Phone CY 3-4111 
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CO., INC. 


Winter Haven, Florida 


Phone CY 3-4185 


MILMARY NURSING HOME 


24-Hour Nursing Care 
Owner Registered Nurse 
Pleasant Environment—Excellent Food 
Member of American and Florida 
Nursing Association 
210 Avenue C. NE Winter Haven, Florida 
Phone: CY 3-1815 


Winter Haven Laundry & French Cleaners 


Complete Laundry and Dry Cleaning Service 
Rugs—Drapes—-Dye Work—Alterations 
Two Convenient Locations, 1016 Sixth St. 8.W. 
391 Avenue A. S.W. 

Phones: CY 3-5548, CY 3-8603 


LAKE REGION BANK OF COMMERCE 
Winter Haven, Florida 
Small Bank Courtesy— 
Big Bank Service 
Member 
, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Res pects 


Dottie and Charlie 
Winter Haven 


Florida 


Compliments 


of 
THE HAVEN HOTEL 
Clark B. Davis, Manager ae 
and 

HAVEN HOTEL DINING ROOM 
Mrs. and Mrs. A. C. Bass, Managers 


LUNCHEONS AND DINNER 
PARTIES CATERED 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
Phone: CY 3-3151 


the 


Quiet El B Rid 
The Bank you can depend 
P Compliments 
UMBER 
Race 
Sales and Service | — 
Falcon-Fairlane-Galaxie-Thunderbird 
4 
ould 


Honoring 


MRS. OLIVER E. MOORE 
Regent 1960-1962 


Princess Hirrihigua Chapter 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Sara De Soto Chapter 
Sarasota, Florida 
WARREN'S 
Shoes for the Matron and Modern Miss 
1464 Main Street, Sarasota, Florida 
Ernest Smith Insurance Agency 
129 North Pineapple Avenue 
P. O. Box 150 Phone 958-2157 
Sarasota, Florida 


MARABLE’S MARKET 


Fancy Groceries-Western Meat 
Frozen Foods 
Ice Cream-Fresh Fruits 


Vegetables 


1924 South Qsprey, Sarasota, Florida 
Free Parking Lot 


Best Wishes to 
Gainesville Chapter, DAR 
Mrs. Freeman H. Hart, Regent 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
Citizens Bank at Gainesville 


Best Wishes to 
Gainesville Chapter, DAR 
Mrs. Freeman H. Hart, Regent 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


The Florida National Bank at Gainesville 
MEMBER F.D.I.C. 
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‘The Captain Alexander Quarrier Chapter, Hollywood, Florida 


Greetings to 


The Captain Alexander Quarrier Chapter, DAR 
Hollywood, Florida 


Compliments of 
CURCIE BROTHERS, INC. 
Paving, Land clearing, Fill, Top Soil, 
Lawn sand, Pea Rock and Pit Rock for 
driveways. 
Hallendale, Florida 
Greetings to 


The Captain Alexander Quarrier Chapter, DAR 
Hollywood, Florida 


Compliments of 
TOPS RESTAURANT 
Dixie Highway & Johnson St. 
Hollywood, Florida 


etings to 
The Captain Mentir Quarrier Chapter, DAR 
Hollywood, Florida 


HOLLYWOOD 


Est. 
Locally Owned 
and Operated 


On-The-Circle 
WA 2-6711 


DAVID K. JOHNSON 


Funeral Director 


Greetings to 
‘The Captain Alexander Quarrier Chapter, DAR 
Florida 


Compliments of 5 
For All Banking Service 
It’s The 


BANK OF HOLLYWOOD 


19th and Tyler 
Hollywood, Florida 


Greetings to 
The Captain Alexander Quarrier Chapter, DAR 
Hollywood, Florida 


THE SEA GRAPES LANDSCAPING 


Landscaping and Power Spraying 
Frank A. & Ann C. McLeod 
2310 Grant Street 


THE BOUQUET SHOPPE FLORIST 


#2125 Hollywood Blvd., 
Wa. 3-1555 
Fruit shipping 


PAUL'S GARAGE 


& Your 


Motor Tune Up — General Repairs 
Locked cars opened as well as 
24 Hour Wreeker Service 
1128 N. Federal Highway, Hollywood 
Prop. Paul J. Long WA 2-361 


BROWARD GRAIN & SUPPLY 
Feed, Seed & Garden Supplies 
Dania, Florida 


JORDAN FURNITURE CO., INC. 


Dania, Florida 


MRS. AL LEFER 
#2534 Monroe Street 
Hollywood, Florida 
ERNIE WINTTER 
WINTTER FUNERAL CHAPEL 
Hollywood, Florida 


OBIE JOHNSTON FUNERAL HOME 


#1650 Harrison Street 
Hollywood, Florida 


BILLY ROSE 


Jeweler—Watchmaker 
Lake Forest Shopping Center 
3950 S. W. 40th Avenue 
Hollywood, Florida 


Gifts 


Greetings to 
The Captain Alexander Quarrier Chapter, DAR 
Hollywood, Florida 


Compliments of 


BARNY’S PAINT & BODY SHOP 


110 N. DIXIE HWY., HOLLYWOOD, FLA. 
es 24 Hour Wrecker Service 


Complete Auto Repuiring 


Wrecks Rebuilt — A-1 Painting 
Factory Trained Mechanics 
All Work Guaranteed 


Phone Day - WA aca 


Night - WA 3-3069 


Greetings to 
The —— Alexander Quarrier Chapter, DAR 


* 


Hollywood, Florida 


Compliments of 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF HOLLYWOOD 


Complete Banking and Trust Facilities 
Over 36 Years of Continuous Service 
Corner of 20th Ave. and Hollywood Blvd 
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Hereford Hall Chapter, Leesburg, Florida 


For the “ 


life come to Leesburg. 


rest” of your 


ASSOCIATION 


Highways 441 and 27 


Savings and Loan 


Association 


OF 
LEESBURG 


THE COMPLETE CITY 


Electric, Gas, Water 
and 
Ice Utilities 


Recreation and 


Save where you Bank 


Ample parking. Complete friendly 
service on one convenient street-level 
floor. 


OF LEESBURG 


LEESBURG, FLORIDA 


PAGE-THEUS 
FUNERAL HOME 


Phone 7875511 


Ambulance Service 


Léesburg, Florida 


Pride of Leesburg 


THE SQUIRE RESTAURANT 


Junction 441 and 27 Highways 
Near your favorite Motel. 
Food that is different, 
delightful, enjoyable 
yet not expensive. 
Dinner Music by 


SQUIRE TRIO 


Located in Florida’s 
Hills and Lake Section 
is ideal for your 
Winter or Summer Vacation. 


“Serving Central F lorida 
Fifty Years” 


Member F.D.I.C. 


Beyers Funeral Home, Inc. 


Ambulance Service 
1127 West Main Street 


Foremost Brands of Fertilizer 
A complete line of Insecticides 


FOREMOST FERTILIZER CO. 


Leesburg ; 
Florida Leesburg, Florida 
EDDIE’S GROCETERIA & JEWEL BOX 
MARKET Fine Jewelry, Watches and 
EZELL’S DEPARTMENT STORE WALLINGS 
Ladies Wear 


604 West Main St. 
Leesburg, Florida 


110-112 South Second Street 
Leesburg, Florida 


First National Ins. Agency, Inc. — 


Insurance of All Kinds 
Leesburg, Florida 


Phone 7871165 


BURNS DRUG STORE 


Walgreen Agency 
Leesburg, Florida 
Phone 7874212 


CHARM BEAUTY SALON 
124 South 5th Street 
Leesburg, Florida 
BUTLER CHEVROLET 
Leesburg, Florida 


BOYD'S 


Furniture—Hardware—Gifts 
N. 2nd & Meadow, Leesburg, Fla. 


BELK’ 3 DEPARTMENT STORE 
1 W. Main Street 
Florida 


MACK’S OFFICE OUTFITTERS 
607 W. Main St., Leesburg, 
Ph. 7876871 


DAVIS- DRIVE-IN CLEANERS 


Main Street 
urg Florida 


DUNSTAN & SON PLUMBING CO. 
1127 W. Main Street 
Leesburg, Florida 


THE 
L 
in the Sun 
Thousands 
S | Awaits you at— 
RAL TNATIONALBANK | 
4 
‘ 
- 
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Col. Arthur Erwin Chapter 
DeLand, Florida 
Affectionately Honors 


MISS DOROTHY L. FULLER 


Chapter Regent 


St. Andrew Bay 
Chapter 
Panama City, Fla. 


STARLING OIL COMPANY 


Shell Products 
Phone SU 5-6107 


FLORIDA MILITARY SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
DeLand, Florida 


Coral Gables, Florida 


A private, nonsectarian University 
With a College of Arts and Sciences 
And Schools of Education 
Medicine, Law, Engineering, Music 


Business, and Graduate Studies 


JANE SHELDON CHAPTER, DAR 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


DUDLEY FUNERAL HOME 


Kenneth M. Dudley 
Licensed Director 
New Beach, Florida 


406 S. cn Street 
_ New Smyrna Beach, Florida 
Phone GA 8-4440 


THE EXCHANGE BANK 


St. Augustine, Florida 


“Serving Southeast 


OF NEW SMYRNA 


New Smyrna Beach, Florida 
Member 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE ST. AUGUSTINE 
NATIONAL BANK 


St. Augustine, Florida 


Gach Jar 
Havuson Hotel 


Clearwater, Florida 


250 rooms 
100% air-conditioned 
Large free-form swimming pool 
Meeting and banquet facilities 
Free parking 
Sugar ’n Spice Coffee Shop and 
Hour Glass Lounge 
E. W. Norvell 
General Manager 


536 - 13th Street, 
"Bradenton, 


Goodbody & Co. 


403 - 12th Street, W. 
Bradenton, Florida 
Girard N. Campbell, Mgr. 


GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


3 room Waterfront Apts. 
Relax — Sun — Ski — Fish 
$60.00 a month Lueretia Bontwell 
200 St. Johns Ave. 


Compliments 
JOSEPH’S BEAUTY SALON 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


R. DUFFNER, JEWELER 
Ormond Beach, Florida 


REYNOLDS PIANO COMPANY 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Compliments of 
FLORIDA POWER 
CORPORATION 


Partners in Florida Progress 
for over 60 years 


MRS. CLYDE COLLEY, Past Regent 
Joshua Stevens Chapter, St. Cloud, Fla. 
Compliments 


SEMINOLE CHAPTER, DAR 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


MANATEE CHAPTER 
Bradenton, Florida 


GOODBODY & COMPANY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 
GIRARD N. CAMPBELL, Manager 
Captain Paul R. Coloney 
C. C. Carter 


Ted D. Seargent 


George L. Cox 


MANATEE RIVER NATIONAL 
BANK 


of Bradenton, Florida 
Trust Department—Complete Banking Service 
Member F.D.L.C. 


WYMAN, GREEN & BLALOCK, 


Real Estate - Insurance 
Bradenton, Florida 
Choose your retirement home from our select listings 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Bradenton, Florida 
Organized 1900 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Pick-up Del 
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Francis Broward Chapter, 


Lauderdale, Florida 


Visit the 


SEMINOLE OKALEE INDIAN VILLAGE 
ARTS & CRAFTS CENTER = | 


U. S$. 441 (State Rd. 7) at Stirling Rd. oe 
Hollywood, Fla. 


The only ic Se Indian Village attraction. See 
craftsmen at work, Seminole homelife in chickees, native 
customs, games, plants, birds, animals, historical exhibits, 
fine handicrafts of the Seminoles and many other tribes. 
See the DEEP WATER ALLIGATOR WRESTLING SHOW. 


Owned and operated by the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
Incorporated. For further information write to: Seminole 
Okalee Indian Village, Dept. 2, 6073 Stirling Rd., Holly- 
wood, Florida. 


Season’s Greetings 


Fort Lauderdale, Floriva 


Honoring 50 Year Members — 


Mrs. Wm. Van Hook 
1909 


Pick-up Delivery 


Boarding and Day 


Kindergarten — Elementary — High 
1515 East Broward Boulevard 


PINE CREST PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


School 


FORT LAUDERDALE FURNITURE C0, INC. 


230 E. Las Olas Blvd. 


Featuring the finest in furniture 
for Florida Homes 


Printers, Lithographers—Engravers 
Abel — Owner-M 
400-406 W. Broward Blvd. 


ATLANTIC PRINTING 


anager 


FLAMINGO PRESS 


Quality Printing 
Letter Press © Offfset 


PARKER PROPERTIES 


Registered Real Estate Broker 


Audrey Oliver Parker — 


124 South Federal Hwy. 
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Ocklawaha Chapter, Eustis, Florida 


EUSTIS 
Orange Capital of the World 
For a Vacation... .. or a 
Lifetime of REAL Living WAVERLY GROWERS 
. it’s EUSTIS, Florida! 
Write: Eustis Chamber of Commerce Cooperative 
Box 1145-D Eustis, Florida . The c: 
Florida’s Finest Citrus Costello. 
THE FIRST STATE BANK Packing House it was Fl 
of 
BUSTIS, FLORIDA By, 30-4 
Member F.D.L.C. LAKE WALES pe 
Established 1903 
_ BANK & TRUST however, 
PHARMACY | and ende 
The Rexall Store Lake Wales, Florida 38,000 5 
Phone 357-2877 _—_ Eustis, Fla. We rey 
Established—1908 tional 13. 
ow in the St. 
MERRY JEWELERS 46 years continuous service Brougho 
and as a 
3 “make it a merry occasion” holds, an 
ake County’s complete fine Jewelers As are 
Corner Magnolia and Eustis Sts. the Ame 
organizat 
Note: 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of the Fla 


of Mount Dora 
Mount Dora, Florida 


Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Established 1926 be lo Vi FLORIDA’S FABULOUS 


GREAT, 
n 

Miss Re 

Mount Dora, Florida iplece the Juliet 

Visit AND MANY OTHER FEATURES Savannah, 

THE RUDO CLU B Tropical Gardens—Virgin Jungle [8 that ; 

NATO Court of Fla meme, the 

Dining — Dancing onan gs Savannah, 

Famous Greek Salad follows: 

: ; Amazing Howell Glass Blowers 1. 1779 

Highway 441 Scenic Route Mosaic Studio—Swiss Cable Cars 

ow Bill Phelps “Birds of Prey” sunk off E 


Open all year: 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M.§ 4 1798 


SADLER & SIMPSO In the Highlands of Central Florida } the Georgi 


116 East Fifth Avenue — at LAKE WALES 3. 1819 
Mount Dora, Florida 

ip with | 

Established 1925 ELLIS DRUG COMPANY PLANTATION INN Moses Ro; 

Real Estate Insurance WALGREEN AGENCY fSavannah 
Laketront: Properties 225 Stuart Ave. Telephone 2-6331 | Lake Wales 
ae LAKE WALES, FLORIDA Florida SS. Savan 

Soda and Lunch Drugs and Sundries tived in L 

REHB AUM'S Carefully Compounded Prescriptions ove Stockholm 
Famous for Fine Foods = 

In Lake Wales, .Florida i 

HARDWARE Don’t Miss Served in the Atmosphere of the old South 4. 1820 

War, 1726 

The Highlander Restaurant ieee exo Pacific Sq 

Banquet Rooms & Antique Shop z cruise shi 

Alt 27 at North Avenue Highway 27A i861 

Duncan Hines Rooms—Motels—Dining Room Savannah, 

captured it 
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ST. LOUIS (MO.) GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


By George W. Carson 


Director of Public Relations, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


The campaign was started as a result of an editorial written by Mr. John 
Costello on Flag Day of 1960. In this editorial Mr. Costello pointed out that 
it was Flag Day, but the Flags were not flying. As a result of the editorial, 
the writer the next morning contacted most of the major department stores 
and other retail outlets on the sale of Flags and found that there were few, if 
any, 50-star Flags available and those that were available were at such a price 
that the average person would think twice before purchasing one. 

As a result, we started a campaign to sell 50-star American Flags. We felt 
we would be very successful if we could sell 1000 or 2000 flags in this area; 
however, upon our first announcement we had orders for over 1200 flags 
and ended up that summer selling through Labor Day a total of more than 
38,000 50-star American Flag kits and Flags. 

We repeated the promotion again this spring and summer and sold an addi- 
tional 13,000 Flag kits and Flags, bringing the total to over 50,000 Flags sold 
in the St. Louis community. But more important is the fact that newspapers 
throughout the United States followed the Globe-Democrat in this promotion, 
and as a result better than 2 million Flags have been sold to American house- 
holds, and in our city Flags are flying high. 

As a result of this campaign, the Globe-Democrat has received awards from 
the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and many wonderful 


organizations. 


Note: Mr. George Amberg, publisher of the Globe-Democrat, was pre- 
sented a DAR award for his outstanding Americanism in promoting the sale 
of the Flag of the United States of America. 
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Perpetuate History With 
NEWMAN BRONZE 
PLAQUES AND 

MARKERS 


Official . . . authentic . . . com- 
pelling respectful attention. Please 
write for FREE illustrated folder 
showing proper marking. 


BROTHERS, INC. 
674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


Miss Robertine McClendon, director of 
the Juliette Gordon Low birthplace at 
Savannah, Ga., has compiled a list show- 
ing that 21 ships have borne the city’s 
Mame, the latest being the nuclear ship 
Savannah, put in service in 1960. The list 
follows: 


1. 1779. British armed ship Savannah, 
Operating out of the city of Savannah; 
sunk off East Broad Street. 

2. 1798. American galley Savannah, on 
the Georgia coast in the quasi French War. 

3. 1819. First trans-Atlantic steamer, 
Savannah, 350-ton, full-rigged wooden 
ship with 90-horsepower engine; captain— 
Moses Rogers of New. London, Conn. The 
Savannah Steamship Co. was incorporated 
in December 1818, and William Scar- 
brough was the leader in this venture. The 
$.S. Savannah sailed on May 22 and ar- 
tived in Liverpool 23 days later. It visited 
Stockholm, Sweden; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; and Arendal, Norway, and returned 
to Savannah November 30. 

4. 1820-42. U.S.S. Savannah, man of 
War, 1726 tons; served as flagship for 
Pacific Squadron and from 1862-70 was 
truise ship for U. S. Naval Academy. 

5. 1861. Confederate States privateer 
Savannah, first one owned in Savannah; 
captured in 1861. 
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6. 1863. Wooden side wheeler Savannah, 
formerly Everglade, sunk running block- 
ade in a storm off St. Catherine’s Island 
in 1863. 

7. 1864. Casemated ram Savannah, 
built by Willink, a local builder; blown 
up to prevent capture at ferry in Screven 
County, December, 1864. 

8. 1864. Transport steamer Savannah, 
chartered for one day in western rivers. 

9. 1865. Federal tin-clad Savannah, 
operated around Charleston, S. C., in 
1864 and saw service in Savannah River. 

10. 1865. Savannah, formerly British 
blockade runner Hope, captured off Wil- 
mington, N. C., by U.S.S. Eolus; came to 
Savannah March 1865S. 

11. 1865. Schooner or bark Savannah, 
built in 1841; was loading cotton at Sa- 
vannah January, 1865. 

12. 1904. U. S. Corps of Engineers 
dredge Savannah built. 

13. 1917, U.S.S. Savannah, submarine 
tender, World War I; formerly German 
S.S. Saxonia, Hamburg-American Line; 
seized when the United States entered the 
war. Visited Savannah February 16-19, 
1919. 


14. 1917. City of Savannah, Coast 
Steamship Co.; Captain Borum. Served as 
transport in World War I. 


15. 1918. Pilot boat 
Christobel; served in World War I. 

16. 1930. Savannah—Lightship No. 1; — 
built in 1855; retired in 1930. +f 

17. 1938. Savannah—Lightship No. 94; _ 
was in service at Tybee Light when U.S. S. _ 
Savannah visited Savannah. 

18. 1938. U. S. S. Savannah, 10,000- — 
ton light cruiser built by New York Ship- 
building Corporation (which also built the 
N.S. Savannah—No. 21 below). 608 ft. 
long, Capt. R. C. Giffen; visited Savannah | 
April 25-30, 1938, when a handsome sil- _ 
ver service was presented by children of — 
Savannah schools. Its battle colors are — 
now in Savannah City Council Chambers 
and declare its gallant war record. 

19. 1951. Seatrain Savannah, rechris- 
tened December 1951, when seatrain oper- 
ations began in port of Savannah. Had 
been Havana; built in 1932 in Chester, Pa. 

20. Savannah, patrol vessel of Haiti; — 
listed in Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1952-53. 

21. N. S. Savannah, world’s first atomic 
powered merchant ship; launched July 21, 
at Camden, N. J., yard of New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 595% feet long; 
cost, over $40 million, including $22% 
million for nuclear reactor. One charge 
will send it circling around the world 10 © 
times in 2% years. The master of the © 
ship is Capt. Gaston E. deGroote. 
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ATTENTION, DAR 


Anyone in possession of letters, orderly 
books, diaries, etc. of the following Revo- 
lutionary War brigadiers please communi- 
cate with The Clements Library, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hugh Mercer 
John P. DeHaas James Moore 
Joseph Frye Peter Muhlenberg 
Christopher Gadsden Francis Nash 
John Greaton John Paterson 
James Hogun Enoch Poor 

Isaac Huger James Reed 
Ebenezer Learned Charles Scott 
Andrew Lewis James M. Varnum 
Lachlan McIntosh William Woodford 
William Maxwell David Wooster 


Elias Dayton 


Honoring Past Regent 
MRS. JASON BLOOMBERG 
BATTLE CREEK CHAPTER 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


Greetings from 
Genesee Chapter, DAR 
Flint, Michigan 


In memory of Regent 
John Alden Chapter, Midland, Michigan 


ouldburg, Past Regent 
Lathrup Village, Michigan 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


of 
ELIZABETH B. RAHN 
1890-1961 


Vice-Pres. General 1939-42, State Regent 1937-39 
tate Vice Treasurer 
State Historian, zing Regent of 
JULIA HANCOCK. CHAPTER 
Lewistown, Mont. 


Honoring Mrs. Wilbur C. Elliott 
New York State Historian 
Major Thomas Wickes Chapter, N.Y. 


Honoring Mrs. Howard R. Melcher, Regent 
James Wood Chapter, DAR 
ae West Virginia 


Mrs. Frank D. G 
Three Flags Chapter, 


Greetin 
LT. JOSEPH M. WILCOX CHAPTER 
Camden, Alabama 


Looking for 
someone? 


For seven years this quarterly has been pro- 
viding the stay-at-home genealogist with prac- 
tical istance. For instance, the 1961 issues 
listed over 3000 sources of information: gene- 
alogies, family histories, Bible records, court 
records, and county histories. Contains too a 
query section and a wealth of other informa- 
tion of interest to the amateur and professional 
genealogist. 
GENEALOGICAL NEWSLETTER 
& RESEARCH AIDS 


Subscription rate $5.00 a year 


Inez Waldenmaier 
3023 Fourteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Locking for a 
PUBLISHER / 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by reliable com- 


pany noted for pro 
izatio 
Dept. 


All subjects. Free E 
invited from businesses, 

etc. Send for Free Book Booklet. 
DAR, 120 W. 31, New York 1 


[762] 


EARLY EDGECOMBE CO. 


Abstract of Wills, $12.50 ie 
Bible Rec. Fam. Charts $ wus 
& Census 1 Rec, 

Mrs. W. Gray 

Arlington Ter. Apt. 112 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 


SEWANEE COOK BOOK 


A collection of Southern recipes, new 
and old. Proceeds go to the University 
Chapel Fund. 

Price: $3.50 ppd. 
Order from 
Sewanee Cook Book, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Greetings from 


Poudre Valley Creamery 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


CREST MOTEL 
“Modern as Tomorrow” 
Highway 278 
Covington, Georgia 


Compliments 


HENSON FURNITURE COMPANY | 


Conyers, Georgia 


JOSEPH HABERSHAM CHAPTER 


Compliments of 
MONTFORT DRUG COMPANY 
Lawrenceville, Ga. 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript 
which also explains the coat of arms with 
citations 


28th year 
Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 


324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of DAR on all paintings 


NATIONAL ; 
PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY 


Printer to America’s _ 
National Organizations 


Prints and mails the 
DAR Magazine 


1300 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. DEcatur 2-4014 


PECAN 
and 
PECAN CANDIES 


Write for Retail Price List 
_ ATKINSON CANDY SHOPS, INC. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y, 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Re. 
search, Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Publishers of “Colonial and Revolutionary Line. 
ages of America” and other historical and gene. 
alogical serial volumes. Correspondence or inter. 
—— may be arranged in all parts of the United 

tates. 


VA. REVOLUTIONARY SERVICES 
Military, Civil, Patriotic 
Ann Waller Reddy 
500 W. Franklin 
Richmond, Va. 


reetings from 
T CH 
Wytheville, Virginia 


Honoring our Revolutionary Ancestors 


William Estes 
Charles Hume 
Daniel Givens 


Lt. Samuel Black 
Lt. Wm. Jennings 
Robert Chandler 


John Black 
John Jennings 
John Glass 


By Dr. & Mrs. Robert F. Estes 
Orange, Virginia 


Alabama Society Daughters of American Rev- Post 

olution announces publication of INDEX TO 

ALABAMA WILLS 1808-1870, $5.00 post- Ever 

paid. Make remittances to Alabama Society, J 

DAR. Address orders to: Orde: 
MRS. B. A. JENKINS, EMELLE, ALA. Ask 

Compliments of— 

General Sumter Chapter, Birmingham, Ala. GaR 


Birmingham erritory Ch 
Birmingham, Ala. 


50-STAR FLAGS 


All sizes and materials. 
State Flags and Flag Accessories. 
Write for new Colored Brochure 

K AND L SPECIALTIES 


2803 21st Street 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


OFFICIAL DAR FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State 
Flags, Badges, Banners, and Supplies for all 
organizations. 


aper 


Write for Prices 


THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, 0. 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


We specialize in 
County histories and records 
Family histories and genealogy 
Revolutionary rolls and pension lists 


We also have in progress 
a program of reprinting 
BASIC GENEALOGICAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 


GENEALOGICAL BOOK CO. 


(formerly Southern Book Co.) 
530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


31 years expe 
Wm. D. Kizziah, Box "hoa. “Salisbury, N.C. 


Shoekoe Hill Cemetery Records, Richmond, Virginie 
Vol. I—1822-1850. Size 8% x 11, indexed—$12.50 
A. Bohmer Rudd, 819 G St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Garfield, Georgia 
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COATS OF ARMS. ALSO MAPSETANS: 
Jamestown 1607, $5.00; Mayflower, $10.00 
Edith Tunnell, 1 Jacobus Pl., New York 63, N.Y. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Now Available Raise BIG FUNDS! OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
Build YOUR TREASURY—$50 rr, 
to $500--with this winning plan Fe FINEST CAST BRONZE 
has been so successful in Ladies’ 
Clubs, Sunday School Classes, So- LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


rorities, Lodges, etc. (Your club will 
have no outlays or money risks.) 

You and your group can offer 
Coastline Nylon Hosiery, a quality 
best seller. Supplies are sent and 
you pay only after the merchandise 
is sold and the customer satisfied; 
unsold lots may be returned. We'll 


gladly send you all details and re- ALONG THE:EERDPRAL OLD POST ROAD 
turnable samples to show at your BUILT IN 18H 
next meeting. Please write and give 
name of organization, name, address THERE PASSED #N JANUARY 1825 
ROAD TO. VALIANT. OF FHANCE AND 
postess VORA TEER IN THE CAUSE 
COASTLINE HOSIERY COMPANY OF AMERICAN CEBERTY 


P.O. Box 354—Dept. D, Lowes, Bel. Del. 


REVOLUTION 


Virginia’s Rebels from Bacon 
to Jefferson (1676-1776) 


By Charles Hoskins Warner 
$3.95 


Postpaid, Check With Order. 


Every American Should Read It! 
Order of Your Dealer or Direct 
Ask for Complete Book List 


IMIS ERECTED BY THE 
BIGELOW CHARI AR 


$179,741 to Writers 


Your unpublished manuscript may be valuable! 
Our famous subsidy plan has returned $179,741 

to writers (mostly beginners) in the past six DESIGN PA 105 
years. We will publish, advertise, promote your 
book and pay you 40% of retail price. Send for HISTORIC SITE TABLETS 
FREE BROCHURE, DAR, Pageant Press, 101 Fifth MEMORIALS 
Avenue, New York 3. 


: WORLD WAR II HONOR ROLLS 
WANTED: COATS OF ARMS 
WHY: Christmas gifts 
WHEN: THIS year FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 
REWARD: Relatives proud to “claim kin”, 
friends happy to call you such. 


Write for brochure giving information about PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CoO. 


heraldic research, paintings, framing, and new 


GaRRETT & Massie, INc. 


=x 


4H do-it-yourself sketches and instructions. 4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
1 Dept. A.—P.O. Box 1837 Your complete satisfaction is always guaran- i é 

iH Richmond, Virginia teed here: Coats of Arms CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 

4 | STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 

SEETFFFEFFFEFFEEFFEFFFEFFEFFFF | 308 South Main Street, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


_ Resolve—that I will tell my friends about the DAR Magazine; 


that I will urge my DAR friends to subscribe; 


that I will remember my nieces and nephews birthdays and 
my grandchildren with gift subscriptions; and ; 


that I will quote to my non-DAR friends from our National 
Defense articles. 
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The National Metropolitan Bank and its successor, American Security 
and Trust Company, have been the depository for the DAR since 1896. 


Member Federal 


Washington, D.C. 


Deposit Insurance Corporation @ Member Federal Reserve Syste i 


Officially Approved 


CAST BRONZE 


Memorials e Markers 
Tablets 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. 


n some wa 
or another we become as little children again, putting aside the tensions and problem 
of every-day living to lose ourselves in the wonders of the Christmas season, renewin 
our faith in loving remembrance of the Babe of Bethlehem born so many years a) 
in a lowly cattle stall. 

December is a traditional month for giving and the DAR members in Californi 
and Florida have given of their time and energy to sponsor advertising in this Iss 
of the Magazine. Our “thank you” to each one of them is indeed most sincere. 

Each of California’s 139 chapters participated in sending a total of $3,345.50 i 
cluding $123.00 in cuts and mats. La Puerta de Oro Chapter leads with the splendi 
total of $865.00. There are some fine chapter cooperative pages, and also interestin 
contributions from the California Past and Present Chapter Regents Association, ft 
East Bay Regents Club, the Regents Club of Long Beach, and the California Stai 
Society. Mrs. Walter Marion Flood is the State Regent, Mrs. William C. Braly th 
State Chairman. 

67 of the 71 chapters in Florida responded with $2,923.00 including $68.00 in cul 
and mats. Ponce de Leon Chapter leads with $417.50 and $13.00 in cuts and m 
Orlando Chapter follows with $397.50 plus $6 for mats; then Bertha Hereford H 
Chapter with $355.00 and a $3.00 mat. Mrs. George Castleman Estill is State Reger 
and Mrs. Lonsdale B. Green the State Chairman. . 

Miscellaneous advertising amounts to $1,187.70, bringing the grand total of adver 
tising in this Issue to $7,265.20 plus $191.00 for cuts and mats, a much needé 
“stocking stuffer” for the magazine account. 


It will soon be Christmas so let us make a particular effort to be kind to each othe 
not only at this time of year, but in all the days to follow. Let us fig that anothe 
miracle will lead us to World Peace as the Star in the East led the shepherds an 
wise-men to the Miracle Birth. Let us be together in thought this Christmas as W 


ales Holy Child of Bethlehem, descend to us we pray, 
- Cast out our sin and enter in, be born in us to-day. 
_ We hear the Christmas Angels their great glad tidings tell, 
Oh come to us, abide with us, our Lord Immanuel” 
blessed Christm 


Justina B. (Mrs. GeorGeE J.) Wa’ 
National Chairman 
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